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Hi  s  whole  soul  was  in  tumult ;  lie  was  tlic  subject  of  indescrilall  * 
agitation  and  alarm  ;  and,  conscious  that  it  was  no  mere  human 
miglit  he  had  to  deal  witli,  he  cried  out  in  the  very  agony  of 
awakened  feeling  and  aj)prehensi(Tn — “  Who  art  thou,  Loal 
and  it  was  in  the  answer  to  this  question — a  question  which  comes 
from  the  very  depth  of  his  inner  and  spiritual  nature — that  he 
found  the  basis  of  his  faith,  and  the  source  of  his  peace.  It 
only  when  the  glorified  Itedeemer  revealed  himself  to  hi^ 
awakened  and  guilty  conscience,  as  Jesus — the  living,  loving,  all- 
suflicient  Saviour — that  the  tumult  of  his  soul  subsided,  and  that 
the  storm  which  till  then  was  raging  within,  was  hushed  into  a 
])eace  which  neither  earth  nor  hell  could  disturb. 

Tliis  ej)och  in  the  life  of  Paul  differs  wholly  from  the  same 
epoch  ill  the  life  of  the  beloved  disciple.  That  disciple  is  walking 
out  with  his  illustrious  master,  who,  seeing  Jesus  coming  near, 
exclaims — “  llehold  !  the  J^amb  of  God,  which  taketh  awav  tlie 
sin  of  the  world  I’' — and  these  words  falling  upon  the  ear  of  the 
discijile  in  a  moment  of  deep  and  holy  quiet,  they  touched  the 
maiden-like  nature  of  John  to  its  very  centre,  and  the  impression 
of  them  remained  with  him  to  his  latest  day  on  earth.  Hence  it 
is  tlitit  on  his  lijis  and  in  his  writings  alone  is  to  be  found  the 
sweetly  subduing  jdirase — “the  Lamb  of  God.’’  ]>ut  instead  of 
the  calm  and  loving  mood  in  which  John  was  when  his  master 
])oint(.‘d  him  to  Jesus,  we  arc  informed  that  I’aul’s  whole  nature 
was  convulsed  and  in  conflict ;  and  the  words  addressed  to  John 
would  have  fallen  with  little  or  no  effect  upon  his  heart.  He  was 
just  in  the  state  to  appreciate  the  revelation  of  a  living,  personal, 
present  Saviour — one  who  could  at  once  deliver  him  from  the 
burden  of  sin,  and  insure  the  recovery  of  his  whole  nature.  Such 
was  the  revelation  vouchsafed  to  him.  In  the  words  “  1  am  Jesus,” 
he  immediately  recognises  the  person  and  work  of  the  Incarnate 
Gue  ;  and  in  the  very  act  of  committing  himself  to  the  Saviour  as 
He  was  now  revealed,  he  became  conscious  of  God’s  favour,  and  of 
the  ])eace  which  is  conseipient  on  His  forgiving  mercy  ;  and  hence 
to  him  belongs  the  phrase, — “  Christ  the  Crucified.”  It  was  the 
truth  involved  in  these  great  pregnant  words,  which  relieved  his 
own  biirdeiK'd  and  oppressed  spirit,  awakened  his  love  and  confi¬ 
dence,  and  filled  him  with  that  peace  which  passeth  understanding. 
To  him  this  truth  was  ever  fresh  and  ever  living — ever  first  and 
pre-eminent.  Hence  the  force  and  the  vehemence  of  his  utter¬ 
ances  : — “  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acce])tation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I 
am  chief;  howbeit  for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me 
first,  or  j)re-eniinentlv,  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long- 
suffering,  fur  a  pattern  to  them  who  should  hereafter  believe  on 
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1  •  to  lift"  cvcrlastiiip:.  .  .  •  God  forbid  tlmt  I  should  gloiy,  save 
die  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  the  world  is  cruci- 
j  unto  1110,  and  I  unto  the  world.  .  .  .  I  determined  not  to 

(now  iiiiytliing  among  men  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  the  Cruei- 
* .  .  1  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  for  it 

istlio  power  of  (iod  nnto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  ;  to 
Pno  h‘W  tirst,  and  also  to  the  Greek.” 

In  conformity  with  his  first  perceptions  of  the  great  central 
truth  of  t'liristianity,  were  all  the  subsequent  revelations  which 
were  iinulo  to  him.  The  fact  of  his  conversion  was  followed  by 
three  vears^  separation  and  solitude  in  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
(luriiii(  which  time  he  was  in  immediate  communion  and  commu- 
iiientioii  with  the  Sjiirit  of  Truth,  and  to  whose  illumination 'and 
teachiiii]:  he  ever  refers  all  his  spiritual  light  and  knowledge.  At 
tlie  (‘lid  of  this  period,  he  entered  on  the  sublime  work  of  a  Christian 
Teacher,  thie  of  the  tirst  and  earliest  scenes  of  his  labour  was  at 
Antioch  in  Syria  ;  and  here,  under  a  Divine  or  Supernatural  im- 
pub(‘,  ho  consecrated  his  life  to  foreign  service  ;  and  from  thence 
set  out  on  his  apiastolic  mission  to  the  far-otf  nations  of  the  earth. 
Years  I’ollod  away,  and  on  the  review  of  these  years,  with  all  their 
manifold  labours  and  successes,  he  asserts  that  just  as  his  apostle- 
sliip  was  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  so  the 
(Jdspol,  which  he  had  everywhere  preached,  was  not  after  man, 
neitlior  had  he  received  it  of  man,  neither  had  been  taught  it 
Imt  ly  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Not  only  does  he  set  aside 
the  very  idea  of  any  intermediate  channel  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  the  Fountain  ofTruth,but  that,  from  the  moment 
when  it  jileased  God  to  reveal  His  8on  in  him,  that  he  might 
preach  Him  among  the  heathen,  he  had  neither  heard,  learned, 
nor  discovered  any  form  of  truth  or  doctrine  which  he  could  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  glad  tidings  of  iTdemption  through  the  blood  of 
Christ.  He  had  but  one  living  utterance  for  universal  man — but 
one  message  for  the  classic  Greek  and  the  untutored  Harbarlan — 
for  the  proud  and  supercilious  Jew,  and  the  degraded,  trodden- 
down  Centile.  EverywheixL  and-_aniong.  all.  men  his  gospel 
was,  that  (dirist  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures 
and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again  the  third 
day  according  to  the  Scriptures and  that  God  is  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  tres¬ 
passes  unto  them,”  for  ‘‘he  hath  made  Him  who  knew  no 
^^ui,  to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  in  him.”  Than  this  nothing  could  be  plainer  or  more 
explicit.  Nor  does  he  once  in  his  whole  life  and  ministry  leave 
this,  his  original  ground.  In  his  ripest  years,  in  the  height  of  his 
personal  faith  and  moral  consciousness,  in  his  most  matured  and 
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mellow  teachings,  he  turns  to  no  other  ohject  than  what  was 
sent  to  his  niiiul  on  the  day  of  his  conversion  in  the  person  ot  tlio 
redeeming  Christ.  To  him  it  was  pmfect  r(‘st  that  ho  had  lound 
C)ne  on  whom  he  could  lean  the  weight  of  his  soul,  and  in  wliom 
lie  could  c(»iilide  for  eternal  life,  lie  knew  whom  he  had  helicved 

— the  nl»jcct  of  his  trust  was  one  and  immutahly  the  same _ anj 

he  was  peiMiaded  that  He  was  aide  to  keej)  that  which  Le  haij 
committed  to  Him  till  the  day  of  Jlis  second  coming.  Ills  win 
the  dei'p  and  blissful  assurance  tlmt  neither  life  nor  death  cuulj 
se])arati‘  him  from  the  love  of  Clod  in  Christ  desus. 

Jhav,  tlu'ii,  is  a  man  all  whose  most  deeply-root(‘d  jirejudiees 
are  in  direct  antagonism  with  Christianity,  hut  who  suddelilv 
comes  the  subject  of  new  moral  convictions,  and,  in  a  state  of  great 
mental  agitation  and  distrc'ss,  embrace's  the  very  faith  which  he 
Inul  foi’inerly  Idasphenu'd — who  in  monients  of  perfect  calm  and 
(piietude,  gave'  his  judgmemt  anel  elecision  in  its  favour — who  be¬ 
came  eiiu'  e>f  its  most  elistinguisheel  Teachers  and  Apostles — wh(> 
avowt'el  his  prefe're'iice  fur  it  even  when  his  attachment  was  most 
severely  teste'd, — and  who,  through  life  anel  in  death  itself,  clung 
tenaciously  to  his  first  anel  earlie'st  b(dief.  Xeiw  it  becomes  a 
question  eif  thrilling  interest, — AVhat  were  the  utterances  e)f  sucdi 
a  man  on  the  facts  anel  the  eloctrines  of  emr  comnioii  ChristianitN  y 
Were  these  utterances  ch'ar,*  full,  anel  intedligent  ?  Have  they 
always  founel,  and  do  they  find  in  our  own  day,  a  real  heart-echo 
in  the  conse*iousness  of  humanity*:^  Satisfactemily  to  reply  to  the 
first  and  second  (jimstions,  we  must  finel  the  answer  to  the  first. 
And  to  elo  this,  it  will  he  necessary  to  subject  his  writings  to  the 
closest  and  most  impartial  investigation.  Jlis  Jdpistles  are  but  the 
condensed  form  cd*  what  he  taught ;  and  since  they  are  addressed 
to  Cburclu's,  most  of  which  he  himself  had  planted,  and  to  whom 
he  had  ministered,  we  may  take  for  granted  that  his  written 
addresses  embody  and  ex])ress  nothing  which  could  be  placed  in 
oppositiiui  to  his  oral  teaching.  AVe  assume  the  perfect  harmony 
between  the  written  and  the  spoken  utterances ;  and  from  the 
contents  of  the  letters  we  gather  and  infer  the  truths  which  fell 
from  the  heaven-touched  and  breathing  lips  of  the  first  of  Ih’eachers 
and  the  chief  of  the  Apostles. 

In  turning  to  his  ]^])istle  to  the  Homans,  we  find  a  most  posi¬ 
tive  declaration  on  the  utter  hopelessness  of  humanity,  arising  out 
of  the  fact  of  its  actual  sinfulness.  This  sinfulness  is  represented 
as  not  something  superficial  and  limited,  hut  radical  and  universal. 
The  Jew,  to  whom  objectively  and  natiomdly  ‘‘])ertained  the 
adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  ami  the  giving  of  the 
law,  and  the  service,  and  the  promises — whose  \\  ere  the  fathers, 
and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  the  Christ  came” — is  de- 
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j  .1  to  occupy,  in  liis  nutiiral  and  subjective  state,  precisely  tlio 
^  moral  irround  befon^  God,  as  the  most  uiienliglitened,  sen- 
i.ruoi’iHit  Gentile.  ]b;tli  being  alike  under  sin,  both  are  alike 
1  Jcr  coiKleinnation.  Xor  can  the  heavy  sentence  of  this  coii- 
r^’inrition  be  taken  away  from  the  heart  otherwise  than  by  the 
7-moval  of  the  sin.  And  hero  the  question  arises — How  can  siii 
ind  'milt  be  done  away  Is  it  enough  that  the  Intinite  Love  pro- 
•liiiii  an  aiiniesty,  and  grant  a  free  and  unconfined  forgiveness? 
Jf  qii  1)0  the  transgression  of  law,  lias  not  law  its  penalty  for 
t‘Vt*rv  act  of  disoliedience  ?  Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  law, 
without  its  corresponding  requirements  and  punishments  ?  And 
if  law  lias  its  sanctions  and  its  penalties,  can  these  be  ever  set 
ihido,  ill  a  ])erfect  moral  administration,  for  the  sake  of  dispensing 
pardon  to  the  disobedient  and  tlie  guilty?  •  Would  it  be  either 
{iht  or  lionourable,  first  to  establish  law  and  attach  the  penalty  of 
death  to  every  violation,  and  then,  when  it  is  broken,  so  to  over¬ 
look  (tr  depreciate  the  violation,  as  to  treat  the  disobedient  and  obe¬ 
dient  cMjually  alike  ?  Jaiw  is  either  a  reality  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be, 
and  does  not  merely  seem  to  be,  then  it  is  impossible  to  get  away 
from  the  facts  and  the  consetpiences  which  its  very  existence  im¬ 
plies  and  involves.  This  the  Apostle  felt  and  admits  ;  for  after 
hriniiiiig  iu  ‘‘the  whole  world  guilty  before  (dod,’'  ai^d  acknow- 
lediring  that  the  law,  as  law,  could  do  nothing  to  effect  the  recovery 
of uiir  race,  he  declares  that  “the  righteousness  of  God  without 
the  law  is  manifest” — his  method  of  restoration  is  extra-judicial ; 
not  setting  aside  law,  but  going  beyond  it,  and  yet  in  unimpeach- 
ahle  accordance  with  all  the  princij)les  of  infinite  rigliteousness, 
orimnating  and  bringing  into  operation  a  plan  whose  first  and 
whose  final  end  is — the  salvation  of  man. 

AVe  would  fix  attention  on  this  point.  The  Fatherly  heart  of 
God  may  yearn  over  his  sinful  and  ruined  cliildren,  but  his 
Fatherly  love,  infinite  and  irrepressible  as  it  is,  can  only  reach  them 
thnjugli  the  medium  of  his  justice.  In  Jlis  metliod  of  recovery, 
“irraee  reigns  through  rigliteousness  unto  eternal  life;” — His 
mercy  is  not  the  medium  through  which  He  reveals  his  righteous¬ 
ness,  but  his  righteousness  is  the  nieduim  through  which  He  re¬ 
veals  his  mercy.  His  grace  has  not  to  be  called  into  existence, 
hut,  already  existing  in  his  own  infinitely  loving  nature,  it  has  yet 
to  find  a  channel  through  which  it  may  flow  to  the  objects  of  his 
>'»licitude  and  beneficence  ;  and  hence  it  becomes  a  moral  necessity 
in  His  liigh  administration,  that  unbounded  mercy  should  go  down 
to  earth  hand  in  hand  with  unbending  righteousness,  and  that 

njiteousness  should  mve  its  character  toniercv,  rather  than  niercv 
•  •  ^  ,  •  •  *'•1 
give  Its  character  to  righteousness.  It  is  not  for  a  merciful 

rigliteousness  that  the  sinner  waits  with  trembling  anxiety,  but  for 
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a  righteous  mercy.  He  asks  not  to  be  treated  with  on  grounds  of 
righteousness,  however  kind  and  benignant  in  its  character ;  it  Jj; 
still  righteousness,  and  therefore  shuts  out  even  tlie  i)ossibllitv  of 
hope  ;  but  he  looks  for  mercy,  ])ure  and  unconditional,  vet  so  di^ 
pensed  as  to  leave  every  principle  of  truth  and  justice  uudisturlxd 
and  inviolate.  3Iercy  not  founded  in  equity  would  defeat  all  the 
known  ends  of  g(>veniinent,  and  all  the  more  so  as  it  was  rich 
and  liberal  in  its  distributions.  It  would  subvert  justice — lower 
if  not  annihilate,  the  grounds  of  right  and  wrong,  promote  tlio 
spread  of  rebellion,  and  convert  the  universe  of  God  into  one  vast 
scene  of  {inarchy.  This  is  a  truth  which  is  strangely  overlooked 
in  our  ^Modern  Theology ;  and  yet  on  no  one  point  does  our  Apostle 
give  a  more  emphatic  deliverance.  Even  when  he  touches  on  the 
retrosjiective  bearing  of  the  .Vtonement,  it  is  not  so  much  to  Irina 
into  view  the  exuberance  of  Divine  Grace  in  the  forgiveness  of  siui, 
as  to  make  prominent  and  conspicuous  the  fact  that  this  verv  m’uce 
made  way  for  the  highest  and  the  grandest  revelation  of  (hd's 
liighteousness.  J  le  tells  us  that  when  God  set  forth  his  Son  “to  he  a 
propitiation  througli  faith  in  his  blood,”  it  was  not  so  much  as  the 
embodiment  and  expression  of  his  love,  as  in  that  embodiineut 
and  expression  of  his  grace,  to  vindi(‘ate  his  character  for  justice 
in  every  act  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  whetlu'r  past  or  pre¬ 
sent.  Or,  to  put  the  Apostle’s  words  in  a  still  simpler  form 
Though  (iod  bore  with  the  sins  of  man,  and  withhelil  the  punish¬ 
ment  due  to  those  sins,  it  was  not  from  any  depreciation  or  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  ])rin(*i])les  of  e(iuity,  but  because  lie  had  made  a 
provision  in  which  his  justice  would  shine  with  equal  lustre  with 
Ills  mercy  in  the  forgiveness  and  acce[)tance  of  the  transgressor- 
in  which  it  would  bo  forever  seen  that  He  is  just,  while  He  is  the 
justifier  of  every  one  who  believes.  This  is  the  truth  which 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  Ghristian  scheme,  and  of  which 
the  entire  Gospel  is  but  the  development.  In  Christianity  tis  a 
scheme,  “  grace  reigns  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life;” 
and  in  the  Gospel,  as  a  message  of  mercy,  is  this  righteousness 
revealed  as  exceeding  in  glory  every  other  manifestation  of  God 
to  man. 

0  are  thus  conducted  a  step  further  on.  The  Apostle  having 
placed  the  whole  race  on  the  same  moral  ground  of  guilt  and 
condemnation,  and  having  demonstrated  that  any  provisicui  for  the 
recovery  of  man  must  proceed  on  the  prlnci])les  of  e(piity  no  less 
than  on  the  princijdes  of  benignity  and  love,  he  is  e(pially  dis¬ 
tinct  in  his  teaching  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ])rovisiou  itself.  It 
sin  be  the  transgression  of  law,  and  if  the  })enalty  of  transgres¬ 
sion  be  death,  then  it  follows  as  a  moral  sequence,  that  either  the 
sinner  himself  must  suffer,  or  his  sins  •  e  laid  upon  another  who 
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^‘11  voluntarily  undertake  to  suffer  for  him.  To  this  it  may  be 
that  we  reduce  the  conduct  of  God  to  a  necessity ;  and 
:  ])C  asked  whether  lie  is  not  free  to  act  according  to  his 
ill;-'  According  to  that  will  most  certainly;  but  never  in 
,,i)o<itiou  to  it.  The  will  of  God  is  not  something  distinct  and 
irate  fi’oin  llis  own  immutable  nature,  and  contrary  to  that  He 
ni  never  act.  Ihit  may  not  a  father  pardon  his  own  child,  witli- 
,,iir  either  juinishing  the  child  himself,  or  any  one  in  his  stead  ? 
Tiie  parental  relation  involves  parental  authority ;  and  for  any 
f  itlior  to  all(nv  his  children  to  invade  that  authority  with  impunity, 
'iiul  this  continuously,  is  to  subvert  the  foundation  of  his  rule,  and, 
tlirouirh  an  excess  of  kindness,  to  convert  their  disobedience  and 
rohollien  into  a  reason  for  forgiveness  and  favour.  There  can  be 


110 fatherhood  without  a  corresponding  sovereignty:  such  a  head¬ 
ship  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  lordship  over  every  individual 
iiunihcr  of  the  family  ;  but  if  every  violation  of  law  becomes  a 
l)a>is  on  which  not  to  vindicate  the  rectitude  and  the  authority 
of  domestic  rule,  but  to  found  a  higher  manifestation  of  love, 
irrcs})ective  of  all  the  principles  of  justice,  this  is  to  give  up  both 
sovereignty  and  fatherhood  at  once,  and  to  place  the  disobedience 
of  the  cliiid  above  the  will  and  the  rule  of  the  parent.  Then 
(Toihevcn  as  a  Father,  and  with  a  heart  thrilling  with  infinite  love, 
(‘ainiot  give  up  His  emjiire  over  his  children  without  sacrificing 
the  ord(‘r  and  the  ha})})iness  of  his  universe,  subverting  the  throne 
on  which  tliat  order  and  happiness  both  repose,  and  so  making  it 
p.ppoar  that  the  forgiveness  of  a  rebel  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  the 
prineijiles  of  sovereign  justice.  Such  is  not  the  teaching  of  our 
Apostle.  Xo  man  has  a  truer  idea  or  a  more  exalted  appreciation 
of  the  love  of  God ;  but  never  does  he  lose  sight  of  the  medium 
througli  which  that  love  has  revealed  itself  to  our  fallen  world. 
In  every  instance  in  which  he  touches  on  the  wondrous  constitu¬ 
tion  of  God  for  human  redemption,  his  very  soul  burns  with  emo¬ 
tion  ;  and  feeling  that  the  theme  was  sufficient  to  baffle  the  intellect 
and  stammer  the  ehxpience  of  an  angel,  and  that  under  the  super¬ 
natural  aid  of  Inspiration  he  could- find  no  ix'aL.vehicle  in  which 
to  emhody  his  thoughts,  he  breaks  out  into  some  grand  apostrophe, 
expressive  alike  of  his-  wonder  and  joy  in  contemplation  of  the 
mercy  and  the  truth,  the  righteousness  and  the  peace,  which  are 
^^'‘011  to  meet  and  unite  in  the  Ch’oss  of  Christ. 

On  turning  to  liis  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  him  recog¬ 
nising  ill  the  person  of  the  redeeming  Christ  no  other  than  ‘‘  the 
Iniglitncss  of  the  Father\s  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person — as  not  onlv  anterior  to  angels  in  existence,  but  iiifinitelv' 
superior  to  them  in  nature  and  relation — as  the  Source  of  their 
l^eing,  and  the  Object  of  their  worship — as  the  Creator  and  Upholder 
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of  all  tliinp:s  ;  and  yet  bcndinp:  liis  steps  to  this  lower  and  apostat  ‘ 
world — taking  on  him  the  seed  of  Ahrahain,  that,  as  a  partaker  (f 
our  eommon  humanity,  “he  might  he  a  niereiful  and  faithful kirr] 
ju-Iest  in  things  pertaining  to  fJod,  to  make  reconciliation  for  tfe 
sins  of  the  peojde  and  this  not  to  glorify  liimself,  hut  to  fultil 
the  suhlim(‘st  purpose  of  infinite  love.  ^Moreover  he  r(‘|)rcH‘iit< 
thisliedeeming  One,  in  his  priestly  relation  and  (►ffice,  as  staiKlin-f 
infinitely  above  Aaron  and  the  whole  sacerdotal  order  of  the  Ol] 
Ecomuny  ;  as  standing  before  the  altar,  at  once  the  offeriiii;  auj 
the  offerer,  as  needing  not  daily  to  ofier  up  sacrifice,  first  for 
his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  sins  of  the  ])eople,  hut  doing  thisoiue 
for  all  when  He  ofiered  up  himself;  as  thus  presenting  a  siierifico 
of  infinite  worth  and  of  corresponding  c'flicacy  ;  as  l)y  this  one 
offering  of  himself  ])iitting  away  sin,  perfecting  for  even-  those  tlmt 
are  sanctified ;  as  then  entering  into  heaven,  to  appear  in  the 
])resenceof  God  for  us,  taking  his  seat  uiito  perj)etuity  on  the  ri'At 
hand  of  the  ^lajesty  on  high,  leaving  open  to  ns  a  new  aiij 
living  way  into  the  holiest,  which  He  hath  consecratc^d  for  us,  and 
through  whi(di  we  may  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  usmi- 
ranee  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  fr()m  an  evil  conscience, 
and  (Uir  bodies  wtished  with  })nre  water.  Any  richer  or  rarer 
concatenation  of  truth  was  never  presented  to  the  human  mind. 
Its  very  grandeur  weighs  down  the  ])ower  of  thought.  AVc  can 
only  stand  in  silent  and  adoring  wonder! 

Such  is  the  Ihiuline  statement  ;  and  taking  this  statement  in  its 
most  obvious  meaning,  can  we  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  than 
that  the  death  of  Christ  was,  in  the  truest  and  most  j)erfect  sense 
of  the  word — “a  sacrifice  for  sin""”  Let  us  compare  hi? 
language  to  the  Hebrews  with  the  jdiraseology  which  he  employs 
in  his  other  Epistles.  AVhat  does  he  mean  when  he  says: — 
“  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  cm [ual 
with  God;  but  made  him.self  of  no  imputation,  and  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  .servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  man ;  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  hectnne 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross;” — “(hid 
commended  his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us  ;” — “Whom  (iod  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  pi*o}d- 
tiation  through  faith  in  his  blood;” — “Eor  what  the  law  couldnut 
do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  ih‘sh,  and,  for  sin,  condemned  sin 
ill  the  flesh;” — “He  hath  made  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  to  l.c 
sin  for  us;” — “  AVho  gave  himsidf  for  our  sins,  that  he  might 
deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world;” — “Christ  Jesus  caino 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;” — “  Tlu're  is  one  God,  and  inic 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  who 
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.r  jve  hinisolf  a  ransom  for  all — ‘‘  AVlio  gave  liimself  for  us,  that 
]  \  recloeiu  us  from  all  iniquity;” — “  Christ  hath  redeemed 

<*.i  1  1**^  1  I*  ^  *  a  ’ 


iis  fniiii  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us;” — ‘‘in 
wlioiii  we  have  redenqition  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of 
:u‘Conlin.g  to  the  riches  of  God’s  grace  ;” — ‘Miaving  made 
in  ICC  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things 
uatc  hiiiiself,  whether  they  be  things  mi  earth,  or  things  in  heaven  ;” 

He  hath  reconciled  us  in  the  body  of  his  flesh,  through 
death,  to  present  us  holy,  and  unblameable,  and  unreprovable  in 
his  ^ilrht waiting  for  his  Son  from  heaven,  who  hath 
delivered  us  from  the ’wrath  to  como‘r” 

Xow  if  words  have  any  meaning  or  any  worth — and  their  w'orth 
is  alwavs  in  proportion  to  their  meaning — we  have  here,  if  any¬ 
where,  the  most  distinct  enunciation  of  doctrine  and  of  truth.  The 
tiist  is — sr us riTu  riox.  Hence  the  ever-recurring  assertion,  that 
Clii’ist  gave  himself  us; — that  lie  died,  the  Just  One  for  the 

— that  lie  loved  us,  and  gave  liimself /hr  us.  Ihit  W’o 
shall  he  told  that  the  pre])ositioii  rendered  I’oii  in  all  these 
passages,  and  others  made  uj)  of  the  same  phraseology,  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to — on  behalf  (jf,  or  for  the  sake  of;  and  this  cannot  be 
denied.  Ihit  does  it  convey  nothing  more  ^  Does  it  not  imply, 
in  the  i*oom  of,  as  w'ell  as  on  behalf,  or  for  the  sake  of?  There 
are  two  ])assagesin  which  the  same  ])re})osit ion  is  used,  in  which  it 
it  iiii])ossible  to  mistake  its  significance  and  ajqdication.  In 
Jidiii  xviii.  14,  wo  are  told  that  Caiaphas,  the  high-])riest,  .gave 
this  counsel  to  the  Jews,  ‘‘that  it  was  expedient  that  one  man 
should  die  /or  the  ])eople ;”  that  is,  not  only  on  their  behalf,  but 
in  their  room  ;  wdiicli  is  confirmed  by  the  w  ords  of  Chapter  xi.  50, 
“  it  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and 
that  the  whole  nation  perish  not.”  AVhat  the  nation  justly 
inerited,  is  transferred  to  one  single  individual  man ;  and  just 
liecauso  he  takes  their  place,  and  suffers  in  their  room,  they  escape 
the  iinpending  danger.  If  this  be  not  substitution,  wdiat  is?  The 
Words  were  uttered  by  CaiajJias  in  no  inferior  or  subordinate  sense; 
hut  wrought  upon  by  Supernatural  lk)W'er,  “  ho  prophesied  that 
Jesus  should  die  for  that-natmu  ;-  aud  not  fur  Unit  nation  only,  but 
that  also  he  should  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God 
that  were  scattered  abroad.” 

<  hit  of  Substitution  conics  the  idea  of  I’lioriTiATiox.  Un- 
(‘Huivocally  and  w  ithout  reserve,  the  .Vpostle  afhrms  not  only  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins;  but  that  11  is  death  w’as  truly  expiatory; 
— tliat,  through  tlio  Kternal  Si)irit,  he  offered  himself  without 
sj)()t  TO  God.  Why  offer  Himself  to  God,  if  God  napiircd  no 
such  offering,  and  if  the  ottering  had  no  connection  with  His  con¬ 
duct  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe  ?  Arc  we  not  told. 
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.  can  -n-c  separate  from  tliis  ftict  of  saerifiec,  the  raxsom  or 
^1 "  si'-iiriee  of  our  salvation.  The  ransom  answers  to  the  one 
a -m-(*itl'ering,  ami  nceessarily  Hows  out  of  it.  The  ('xpiatory 
•e'^is  tlic  ^roiiml  of  our  deliverance  from  sin  and  all  its  eon- 
' '  ' '  mrs ;  amf  the  ]mrehasc-i)rieo  which  is  involved  in  this  sacri- 
in  equivalent  for  the  forfeited  life  of  man.  In  his  snli- 
Pnidiaiarv  and  exiiiatory  death,  the  Saviour  is  represented  hy 
'  Viiostle  as  having  thcrehy  rendered  a  satisfaction  in  every 
and  on  all  sides  lie  has  given  what  corresponds  to,  and  is 
'',c7<Jai  v  I'or,  oar  redemjition.  It  is  worse  than  trifling  to'  ask,  to 
T/»)w  liii^  the  ransom  or  the  purehase-jmeo  of  the  One  liife  heeii 
Ij,!  l,v  which  all  lives  arc  redeemed,  since  the  very  idea  of 
i  aisoni  has  no  regard  to  rights,  hut  only  to  conditions it  refers 
tiiNt  to  a  saeritiee  necessitated  hy  love,  and  then  to  an  actual  dc- 
livenuicc  founded  on  what  is  suhstitutionary  and  vicarious.  This 
the  very  heart  and  core  of  the  Ajiostlc’s  doctrine  concerning 
the  death' of  Christ.  Why  else  does  ho  speak  of  “  Christ  giving 
Himself  as  a  ransom  for  many;” — of  “the  church  which  lie 
luis  purchased  with  his  own  hlood — of  our  heing  “  bought  with  a 
iii  ice  ;”or  of  our  being  a  “  ])urchased  iiosscssion  — of  1 1  is  “  haying 
olituincd  eternal  redemption  for  us;”  and  of  our  being  “  justified 
tlirouith  the  redemption  that  is  in  Him  S'”  It  St.  I’aul  did  not 
mean  to  teach  that  the  vicarious  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  tyas,  in 
tlic  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  ransom  offered  not  only  in  our 
Idialf,  hut  in  our  room,  then  he  could  not  possibly  have  em- 
pliiyed  any  language — any  form  or  combination  (if  vimables — 
iiKiic  calculated  to  inislead'  or  deceive,  liither  he  himself  totally 
misapprehended  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Christian  Sy.stem,  or 
he  1ms  wilfully  imposed  on  the  eredulity  of  the  race- ; — either  ho 
has  written  what  he  did  not  believe,  or  he  believed  just  the  very 
opjiosite  of  what  he  has  committed  to  writing  ;  —  either  we 
must  accept  his  Epistles  as  genuine  and  authentic,  (ir  rye  must 
exclude  the  Apostle  from  the  category  of  honest  and  faithful  men. 

We  have  thus  been  led  on,  by  an  accumulation  of  fact  and  in¬ 
duction,  to  the  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  atoxicmext. 
l’r(j(“ccding  with  our  Apostle  from- substitution  to  jirojiitiation,  and 
from  propitiation  to  sacrifice,  and  from  sacrifice  to  ransom,  it  is 
out  of  all  these  three  comes  the  sublime  and  all-inclusive  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement.  There  are  those  who  look  upon  the  atoning 
element  in  the'  work  of  Christ  as  having  its  aspei't  man-ward  rather 
than  (iod-ward.  The  ])ro])itiatlon  affects  the  offended  Sovereign, 
while  the  atoiK'meut  affeets  the  offending  subjc'ct.  Then'  may 
be  some  foundation  for  this  distinction  and  diffeivnci' ;  but  wo 
believe  the  te'aching  of  our  Apostle  to  be',  that  the  substitutionary 
sacrifice  of  Christ  having  removed  every  obstacle  Avhich  lay 
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between  God  and  our  reconciliation  to  Him,  arising  out  of  the  in 
ci])les  and  requirements  ofllis  own  sujnvme  administration  ontho 
one  l)and,  and  the  moral  circumstances  of  our  fallen  race  on  the 
other,  llie  Intinitely  True  and  Just  can  now  honourahly,  and  with 
out  restriction,  exercise  II is  mercy  among  the  guilty  and  the  lost 
dispense  j)ardoii  to  the  chief  of  sinners,  introduce  them  int(i 
new  and  still  higher  relations,  take  them  into  union  with  hinisclf 
and  confer  on  them  all  the  blessedness  of  eternal  life.  The  Atone! 
mi‘ut  j)roduced  no  change  in  the  nature  of  God,  hut  it  rendered  it 
coni])atihle  and  consistent  for  Him  to  adopt  another  line  of  action 
towards  our  a])ostatc  world.  It  introduced  no  new  element  into 
his  being — nothing  which  did  not  exist  there  from  eternity  itself- 
hut  it  laid  the  basis  for  a  new  and  unwonted  manifestation  of  his 
character.  It  did  not  move  Him  to  do  what  he  was  unwilliiii' to 
undertake  ;  hut  it  rendered  it  honourahle  and  glorious  for  Him  to 
effect  what  he  was  most  willing  to  undertake  and  do.  It  did  not 
(‘onvert  the  angry  and  imjdacahlc  Judge  into  a  loving  and  iiuluh^cnt 
Father,  hut  it  constituted  a  medium,  through  which  the  love  of 
the  Father  might  reveal  itself  in  harmony  with  the  righteousness 
of  the  Judge.  It  did  not  do  away  the  fact  of  man’s  sinfulness, 
nor  make  his  nature  less  depraved,  hut  it  ])rovide(l  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  man’s  every  sin,  the  renovation  of  his  heart,  the  niond 
])urity,  holy  transformation,  and  final  glorification  of  his  whole 
being.  And  hence  the  doctrine  of  reconi’iu atiox  to  God. 
The  Saviour,  having  voluntarily  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
guilty,  having,  by  meeting  the  claims  of  an  infinite  righteousness, 
made  a  true  propitiation  for  sin;  and  His  death  hdng,  in  the 
most  perfect  and  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term,  a  sacrifice  well¬ 
pleasing  unto  (h)d, — a  foundation  has  thus  been  laid  for  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  God  and  man.  The  Cross  of  Christ  becomes  the 
point  of  contact  and  of  meeting  between  heaven  and  earth.  God 
now  descends  and  dwells  with  man,  that  man  may  ascend  and 
dwell  with  (  Jod.  There  is  no  enmity  in  the  mind  of  God  to  he 
overcome  and  removed,  and  therefore  it  is  not  Ciod  that  is  recon¬ 
ciled  to  man,  but  man,  who  is  in  enmity  and  o])position,  is  recon¬ 
ciled  to  God.  This  reconciliation  to  (iod  is  essential  to  enjoy  llis 
friendship  and  favour.  .Vs  we  have  already  intimated,  the  doctrine 
of  our  A])ostle  is,  that  the  wrath  of  (lod  was  removed  in  the 
removal  of  our  sins  by  the  expiation  of  Christ,  and  now  God  is  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing  unto  them 
their  trespasses,  ^lan  has  hut  to  be  coininced  of  his  sin,  and  to 
accept  the  overtures  of  Jlivine  grace,  to  he  delightfully  conscious 
of  this  reconciliation  ;  for  “  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  re¬ 
conciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  I’O- 
concilcd,  we  shall  be  saved  in  virtue  of  His  life  of  exaltation ;  and 
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1  *  <0  but  w  also  joy  in  Ood  throuG:li  our  Lord  Tesus  Christ, 
have  received  our  reconciliation.”  The  Itedoemer, 

'•  r  l,v  ^vork  of  invsterioiis  sulferinp:,  made  expiation  for  sin, 

^ i!i-opitious.  lliough  essentially  and  unchan.e:i‘ahly  opposed 
:  1"^  I  I  is  wrath,  which  must  have  fallen  on  the  siiinm*,  has  been 
hv  the  voluntary  intervention  of  liis  own  Son,  who^  so 
as  to  take  our  place,  and  in  w’hose  suhstitutum  the  claims 
r’litiiiit'e  righteousness  were  so  met  and  realised,  that  Justice 
Miikl  lav  iio'^restriction  on  the  distributions  of  ^race,  and  thus 
^  lia'^  mercy.  This  nicwey  is  the  grandest 

imHliricatioir  of  His  intinite  love,  and  it  is  the  revelation  ot 
tliis  love  in  the  character  of  mercy,  which  conquers  the  heart 
,,f  man,  and  brings  him  subdued  and  penitent  to  the  toot  of 
the  (h’oss,  to  obtain  forpjiveness  and  life.  ] fence  it  is  that 
our  \postle  s})eaks  of  tlie  Gospel  as  the  ‘‘  ord  of  Itecon- 
^.iliatioiu  ’  and  of  his  office  as  the  ‘Olinistry  of  Heconciliation,” 
ill  the  discharge  of  which,  and  as  though  God  did  beseech  by 
him,  he  was  ever  ])raving  and  urging  men,  ‘‘  in  Christ’s  stead,  to 
he  ivconciled  to  God.”  Xot  otherwise^ — let  the  op])onents  to  an 
outward  and  objective  Hevelation  say  wluit  they  will  to  the  con- 
p.^i,v__iH)t  otherwise  could  the  reconciliation  he  eftected  and 
realized.  There  must  he  a  testimony  or  disclosure  as  to  the 
mounds  of  this  reconciliation,  and  also  as  to  the  mode  or  method 
hv  which  the  reconciliation  itself  is  brought  about.  In  searching 
into  these  grounds,  w  e  arc  of  necessity  led  hack  to  the  suhstitu- 
tionary  and  sacrificial  w*ork  of  Christ  as  the  one  only  basis  of  sal¬ 
vation  ;  and  in  this  w’ork  only  do  we  discover  an  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  carrying  into  actual  fact  our  redemption.  Lut,  then, 
f(ir  our  kiKAvledgc  of  this  basis,  and  of  all  wdiich  rests  upon  it,  we 
arc  immediately  indebted  to  some  supernatural  and  infallible  coin- 
iiiiiiiication.  In  other  words,  the  fa(*t  and  the  deed  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  can  he  realised  only  through  a  Hevelation.  It  is  not  enougli 
that  the  decree  of  salvation  has  existence  in  the  IMind  of  God, 
nor  enough  that  the  Saviour  has  performed  His  stupendous  work 
of  mediation  : — in  order  to  affect-  and  benefit  the  race,  this^  must 
)e  revealed ;  and  hence  the  burden  of  Revelation  is  Redemption,  or 
the  recovery  of  falicn  man  to  holiness  and  happiness.  Deny  us  the 
Iicvelation,  and  man  is  left  in  total  darkness  as  to  the  w’ay  of  his 
recovery  and  salvation.  He  is  in  i^iorance  as  to  the  very  possi¬ 
bility  of  restoration  to  God  ;  and  of  the  fact  he  can  never  become 
conscious.  Ikaul  wms  not  ashamed  to  acknowdedge  his  indebted¬ 
ness  to  an  Objective  Revelation ;  nay,  he  gloried  in  the  fact  that 
the  Gospel,  wdiich  he  preached,  wms  not  after  man,  that^  neither 
had  he  received  it  of  man,  but  that  he  derived  it  from  (dirist  by 
immediate  revelation.  AVhat  he  thus  received,  he  unreservedly 
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(loUverod.  ITo  liad  in  all  places,  and  among  all  men,  hio 
“  laithiul  saying,”  wliicli  lie  ever  pressed  home  as  ‘‘  wordiy  (^,f 
ae(‘e])tation.”  Jle  had  his  “  word  of  reconciliation,”  hut  it  was  lio 
(►tluT  tlian  the  ]ievi‘lation  of  Ciod's  ])lan  and  ])iir})ose  of  moiwin 
(’lirist  Jesus.  And  in  this  he  agreed  witli  the  beloved  disui»|o 
when  he  says — “This  is  the  llecord,  that  God  hath  given  to 
eternal  lile,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son  ;  he  that  hath  the  Sou  Imtlj 
life ;  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life.” 

This  JA’krnal  ]hfe  being  the  sublime  end  involved  in  the 
Saviour’s  work  of  mediation,  becomes  the  immediate  aiul  eon- 
R'ious  j)ossession  of  the  soul  on  its  receiving  the  Divine  Testimonv 
eonceriiing  Jlini,  and  consummates  the  idea  of  reconciliation  anil 
salvation.  This  life  is  not  merely  future  : — it  has  its  germ  here’ 
and  it  is  only  the  iinal  develo])ment  which  is  reserved  for  the 
world  to  come.  This  fact  was  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
A])ostle  ;  and  he  has  expressed  it  in  tlie  strongest  words — “  There 
is  therelbre  now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesin; 
— who  shall  lay  any  charge  to  God’s  elect  '1  Shall  God,  that  jus- 
tifieth  — I  am  crucitied  with  Christ;  nevertheless  I  live ;  vet 
not  I,  hut  Christ  liveth  in  me  ; — God,  who  is  rich  in  merev,  for 
his  great  love  wherewith  De  loved  ns  even  when  we  W(Te  dead  in 
sins,  hath  (piickened  us  together  with  Christ,  and  liatli  raised  us 
u])  together,  and  made  ns  sit  together  in  heavenly  phices  with 
CTirist  Jesus  ; — risen  with  Him  through  the  faith  of  the  o])eration 
of  (iod,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead  ; — our  life  is  hid  with 
(Tirist  in  Ciod,  and  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  apjiears,  then 
shall  we  also  ajipear  with  him  in  glory; — looking  for  His  merev 
unto  eternal  life.”  As  salvation  must  be  resolved  into  pure  merev, 
the  Apostle  represents  this  mercy  not  only  as  flowing  to  us 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  hut  as  running  out  into  all  the 
pei’fection  and  the  blessedness  of  a  glorified  life  in  heaven.  lA'en 
in  that  world  of  cloudless  light  and  sinless  bliss,  the  redeemed 
spirit  will  ever  turn  to  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  as 
the  one  only  Object  of  her  trust  and  love,  to  whose  obedience  and 
death  she  owed  her  reconciliation  and  peace  on  earth,  through 
whose  mediation  came  to  her  all  communications  of  grace  and 
holy  influence,  by  whose  Cross  she  trium])hed  over  deatli,  and  in 
whose  spotless  robe  of  white  she  there  walks  forth  amid  the  beati¬ 
tudes  and  the  glories  of  His  immediate  presence.  Having  now 
entered  on  the  fidness  of  life,  profound  is  her  wonder  ;  adoring  is 
her  love  ;  seraphic  is  her  worship  ;  and  on  the  hells  of  heaven,  she 
v^iW  ring  out  her  joy  in  notes  of  matchless  force  and  fulness  for 


ev(‘r. 


The  subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted ;  nor  shall  we  be  either 
unwilling  or  unprepared  to  return  to  it. 
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I’vKKV  mnn  possesses  certain  peculiarities  of  manner,  lialiit,  and 
iiioiital  conformation,  which  hear  the  impress  or  constitute  the 
exi'ivssiou  of  his  individuality,  and  form  a  part  of  his  jiroper  self, 

fixed  and  indelilde  as  the  cast  of  his  form  or  the  colour  of  his 
skin.  broad  scale,  is  it  with  peojdes  or  races  :  they, 

too,  have  their  moral  and  intellectual  jieculiarities,  their  outstand- 
i  11  IT  features  of  disposition  and  habit,  which  exjiress  their  individual 
idiosvnerasy,  or,  as  we  term  it,  national  character.  The  national 
cliaraeter  of  the  Scottish  people  is  distinctly  iironounced,  its  points 
and  anijnlarities  are  sutHciently  jiatent  to  the  world’s  observation. 
Seoteliincn  have  attained  for  themselves  a  proverbial  rejnitation 
f(.r  eaution  and  ])lo(tding  perseverance.  In  the  high  places  of 
exertion  and  activity — in  the  walks  of  literature  and  science — 
wlierever  money  is  to  he  made  or  honour  won — they  are  to  ho 
found,  prominently  resolute  in  the  struggle  for  fortune,  honours, 
and  fame.  And  among  the  hulk  of  the  humbler  Scottish  classes, 
whom  the  love  of  adventure  or  of  gain  has  not  tempted  from  their 
native  mountains,  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  an  unobtrusive 
moral  worth,  are  not  seldom  found  allied  to  self-reliance,  and  to 
that  honest  })ride  and  foresight  which  beget  industrious  habits  and 
prompt  to  frugality. 

Sprung  from  whatever  people,  or  from  whatever  condition  in 
life,  the  eminent  or  great  man  more  or  less  embodies  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  the  characteristics  of  his  nation.  In  chiselling  those  won¬ 
derful  works  which  are  immortal  even  in  their  fragments,  the 
Grecian  sculptors  sought  to  realise  the  ideal  type  of  beauty  : — if 
we  may  conceive  of  an  ideal  type  of  Scottish  character,  we  cannot 
point  to  any  one  of  the  distinguished  sons  of  Scotland  who  has 
more  realised  it  than  the  late  Hugh  ^liller.  He  was,  par 
cxcclkuccy  a  Scotchman.  Xo  one  acquainted  with  the  events  of  his 
life,  and  with  his  xvritings;  but  must  have 'perceived  that  certain  of 
the  nobler  features  of  the  Scottish  national  character  were  com¬ 
bined  in  him  as  if  expressly  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a 
Dogged  persistency  of  purpose,  persevering  industry,  self- 
reliant  energy,  and  shrewd  sagacity,  were  joined  to  unbending 
rectitude  and  to  religious  principle  ;  nor,  in  the  sturdy  indepen¬ 
dence  of  his  nature  was  there  anything  out  of  keeping  with  the 

^  *  “  The  Works  of  llugli  Miller.’*  Edinburgh ;  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
•••&60. 
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ino(‘kor  qualities  of  tlio  Christian  eliaractcr.  Ilis  career,  too  h 
o])itome  of  liis  country's — in  liis  early  struirj^les  with  diiiieuhics 'jt 
a  (lisadvantaice;  in  his  achieved  success;  in  his  indepeiidciit social 
position,  h(nionrahly  acijuired ;  and  in  the  respect  which  he  widelv 
eoinnianded. 

In  ])ernsini^  the  lives  of  those  whose  acknowledp;ed  eiulnoneois 
owing  to  their  mental  siqieriority,  we  cannot  have  failed  to  oLsorvo 
that  when  young,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  they  were  ea^or  ihr 
knowledge,  and  devoted  readers  of  hooks.  “The  child  is  father 
to  the  man.”  The  germ  of  talent  or  genius  early  reveals  it<;elf. 
Youths  of  the  ordinary  stain])  as])ire  not  beyond  the  games  uf  the 
])lay-ground  and  the  society  of  tlieir  fellows.  Hut  the  gifted  vouth 
ofttinies  iinds  himself  a])art  and  alone  :  he  loves  to  converse  with 
hooks,  those  other  much-])rized  though  silent  companions,  llu^h 
Jliller's  love  of  hooks  and  taste  for.  reading  were  early  awakened. 
Ilis  love  of  lK)oks,  his  ])assion  for  reading,  was  a  school  in  wliuli 
the  ])rogress  of  his  (‘ducation  was  sure  and  continuous,  if  not 
ra])i(i.  And  not  less  was  he  an  ardent  student  in  the  sclioid  of 
Yature.  He  had  a  keenly  observant  eve  for  all  natural  ohjecK 
Everything  (‘urious  and  rare  excited  his  interest  and  arous'd 
his  attention.  AVe  must  conceive  of  the  hoy  Hugh  Alillcr,  asu 
true  child  of  Xatiire,  hnoyant,  healthful,  and  thoughtful — now  at 
his  hooks — now  wandering  in  the  woods,  or  among  the  rocks, 
eaves,  and  shingle  of  the  sea-shore — now  a  willing  auditor  of  the 
shrewd  sense  and  jiregnant  remarks  of  his  maternal  uncles,  or  of 
the  more  ag(‘d  dispensm's  of  traditionary  lore.  In  such  a  manner 
did  the  youth  ])rogress  to  manhood,  and  carry  on  his  education, 
in  what  he  well  terms  “the  l>est  of  all  schools — the  schools  open 
to  all.” 

In  the  fir.st  cha])ter  of  one  of  Aliller's  earliest  works — tlic 
“  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  Yorth  of  Scotland” — he  says  that 
his  “greatest  early  intcdlectual  benefactors  were  the  ])hilo<ophie 
liOrd  Hacon  and  an  ignorant  old  woman,  who,  of  all  the  books 
ever  written,  was  acquainted  with  only  the  IJible.”  This  av(»wal 
furnishes  a  key  to  the  character  of  his  intellect,  and  gives  an 
intimation  of  the  two  diverse,  or  at  least  seldom-united  mental 
tendencies — the  literary  and  the  scientitic — which,  however,  wore 
combined  in  his  mind,  and  were  yet  to  blend  with  a  charming 
etfect  in  his  writings.  It  was  to  gratify  the  one  tendency  that  lie 
hung  upon  the  li|)s  of  garrulous  old  age,  and  thence  gleaned  no 
stinted  store  of  mental  pabulum.  These  stories  of  the  marvellous 
— these  fragments  of  a  once  ]  ire  valent  superstition — these  iiictures 
of  character  and  passion  blending  with  the  supernatural,  and 
invested  with  a  touching  ])athos  or  wild  poetry,  had  a  singular 
charm  for  the  inci})ieiit  versifier  and  liftcrafeur.  AVidely  dilferent 
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•  vouiv-T  studciit’c?  otlicr  intellectual  beuefoctor.  Sound  sense 
•'  li/id  bacon’s  great  characteristic.  Ills  jdiilosojdiy,  positive 
is  as  foreign  to  marvels  and  mvsteries  as  to  uiiln- 
i’ rill'd  speculation.  ''Of  Lord  Lacon/’  says  ^liller,  "I  never 
I:,.  ,J*'’  niid  that  he  drew  so  deeply  from  the  practical  wisdom  of 
-mnit  writer,  shows  that  Xature  had  as  largely  endowed  him 
Ivitli'tlic  seicuititic  as  with  the  literary  faculty.  In  the  precision 
if  the  analytic,  as  in  the  accuracy  of  the  observing  and  descriptive 
i>owcrs  which  he  afterwards  exhibited,  we  have  the  matured 
ixpro->ioii  of  that  scientitic  bias  or  aptitude  which,  at  this  early 
iiorioJ,  revealed  so  marked  an  affinity  for  the  positive  teachings  of 
the  groat  inductive  philosopher :  while,  in  the  grajdiic  delineation, 
poetic  charm,  and  imaginative  beauty  which  so  much  characterize 
his  writings,  we  have  the  full  outcome  of  the  literary  taste  or  ten- 
Jeiicv  niinistered  to  by  the  lore  of  the  ignorant  old  woman. 

(iuitc  in  kee])ing  with  the  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon’s  philosophy  is 
the  advice  which  Miller  gives  to  working  men.  "  Learn,”  he  says, 
“to  make  a  good  use  of  your  eyes;  the  commonest  things  arc 
wortli  looking  at — even  stones,  and  weeds,  and  the  most  familiar 
aiiinials.”  It  may  be  interesting  to  sec  how,  in  his  first  day’s 
experience  as  a  working  man,  he  himself  acted  upon  the  advice 
lie  gives  to  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  witness  his 
tirst  lesson  in  geology.  The  incidents  are  recorded  at  length  in 
the  o])cning  chapter  of  the  "  Old  Bed  Sandstone.”  The  scene  is 
a  (parry  on  the  Bay  of  Cromarty.  A  mass  of  rock  is  upturned. 
TiiC  underlying  stratum  is  all  over  ridged  and  furrowed  ;  and  these 
ridges  and  furrows  arrest  the  attention  of  the  young  workman ; 
tliev  were  exactly  such  as  he  had  seen  a  hundred  and  a  hundred 
times  marking  the  sea-side  sands.  So  very  close  was  the  resem- 
Mance  that  he  could  not  doubt  they  were  produced,  as  on  the 
existing  shore,  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  And  if  so,  where  now, 
he  asks  himself,  are  the  waves  which  ridged  the  rock,  and  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  waters  ?  But,  behold  I  a  new  phenomenon:  stones 
roll  d(jwn  from  the  diluvium,  or  earthy  mass  above,  and  he  sees 
that  the  stones -diifer -from  each,  othei,.,  and  from  the  strata 
heneath  ;  and  besides,  they  are  all  rounded  and  water- worn.  The 
Lank,  then,  which  contained  the  stones,  he  reasons,  from  these 
indications  of  motion  and  removal,  could  not  have  been  created  in 
tlio  exact  fashion  in  which  it  rested  upon  the  rock  ;  and  if  not  so 
created,  why  then  the  rock  itself?  Xeither  was  it,  perhaps,  called 
into  existence  just  as  and  where  it  rested.  But  beyond  mere 
surmises,  what  satisfactory  explanation  is  this  disciple  of  Bacon 
to  form  to  himself  of  these  striking  })henoniena  which  he  finds 
demand  an  explanation  ?  If  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  his  master. 
Laving  (jbserved  the  facts,  he  must  work  towards  the  induction. 
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Is  ho  ahlo  for  himself  to  wring  from  the  rocks  the  secret 
origin T1k‘  ])rocess  to  the  solution  of  this  enigma  of  Xatmx* 


a  slow  one — the  work  of  years  ;  hut,  unaided,  he  succeeded  in  dj 
covering  in  what  manner,  and  hy  wliat  agency,  the  J^tratitied  rocb 
were  formed.  fSuch  was  Hugh  Miller,  and  such  his  first  le<^(jji 


in  geology. 


^Vs  to  his  literary  hiculty,  his  earliest  prose  composition  was  a 
])aper  on  the  Herring  Fisheries  of  the  !Xorth  of  Scotland;  when  he 
also  tried  his  hand  at  verse-making,  and  came  to  he  known  in  hi> 
native  town  as  “  The  Cromarty  lN)et.’’  It  was  in  the  vear  18‘J() 
and  when  the  writer  had  attained  the  mature  age  of  twentv-s('ven 
that  there  issued  from  the  Inverness  press,  a  small  voruino  tu! 
titled,  ‘‘ l\)ems  AVritten  in  the  lieisure  Hours  of  a  JournoMnau 
Alason.”  Hut  the  .accomplishment  of  verse,  or  the  art  of  px-tic 
expression,  Aliller  did  not  possess,  or  in  such  slight  degree  as  to 
del)ar  him  from  a  jdace  among  the  true  sons  of  song.  He  did 
not  at  the  time  perceive  that  the  faculty  of  ‘^iiiarrying  poetic 
thought  to  immortal  verse,’’  is  more  a  sjiecial  gift  than  anv 
other;  and  that  if  a  man  is  not  horn  a  poet,  he  cannot  make  liiiu- 
self  one. 

J)uring  the  time  that  our  Author  worked  as  a  journemaii 
mason,  all  his  leisure  hours,  all  the  spare  moments  after  the  dav’s 
toil,  were  devoted  to  the  acfpiisition  of  Iviiowledge.  Candle-li^dit 
he  could  rarely  command  in  some  parts  of  the  country  where  his 
lot  of  labour  called  him.  Ofttinies  he  had  to  resort  to  his  knees 
to  catch  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  evening  tire.  Still,  progress  was 
made  ;  his  intellect  was  matured,  and  his  information  accumu¬ 
lated.  Aot  satisfied  with  his  success  as  a  i)oet,  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  work  in  prose  which,  under  the  title  of  ‘‘Scenes  and  Legends 
of  the  North  of  Scotland;  or,  the  Traditional  History  of  Cro¬ 
marty,”  was  ])uhlished  in  Fdinhurgh  about  the  time  when, 
through  the  kindness  c»f  a  friend,  he  laid  down  the  mallet  and 
idiisel,  and  entered  on  a  new  employment  as  hank- accountant. 
The  hook  is  the  repository  of  a  varied  mass  of  traditionary 
lore,  local  anecdote  and  incident,  which,  as  grouped  and  re¬ 
lated  hy  Aliller,  together  with  grajdiic  sketches  of  character  and 
natural  scenery,  forms  a  ])leasing  volume  for  the  fpiiet  and  leisure 
of  a  winter’s  eveniim. 

For  five  vears  our  Author  discharged  the  duties  of  hank- 
accountant  at  Cromiirty,  and  while  so  emjdoyed,  amongst  other 
studii's,  he  mastered  the  j)rinciples  of  hanking,  specially  of  the 
hanking  system  of  Scotland.  An  opportunity  shortly  afterwards 
occurred  of  turning  this  knowledge  to  good  account,  and  of  render¬ 
ing  an  essential  ser\'ice  to  his  country.  Sir  Hohert  I’eel,  iu 
carrying  tlii’ough  rarliament  his  celebrated  Hank  Charter  Act, 
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Avilieli  Eiii^lisli  currency  on  a  inctalllc  basis,  proposed 

M  lo  ll  ill  a  similar  iiiaiiiier  with  Scotland  ;  lie  projiosed  to  replace 
jt>  jrni'rciuTeiicv  by  one  of  gold,  or  what  was  to  the  same  ettect, 

,,  out' arc  upon  the  banks  the  retention  of  coin,  or  bullion,  in  tlmir 
equivalent  to  the  notes  afloat  in  circulation,  ^liller,  at 
tlii>  on>i^,  ^vith  the  contemplated  measure  impending,  issued  a 
])  iiu]>lilet  entitled,  “  Words  of  Warning  to  the  1‘eople  of  Scotland 
Sir  lioliert  reeFs  Scotch  Currency  Scheme;’^  a  production 
whicli  evinced  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  entire  bearings  of 
tlKMpiestiim,  and  was  characterized  hy  a  clear  statement  and  lucid 
•iiTaiureiiieiit  of  facts,  as  well  as  by  much  force  of  argument,  ile 
.iiiiwed  that  the  proposed  scheme  would,  witlnuit  rendering  any 
k'iictit,  absolutely  abstract  so  many  millions  from  the  available 
capital  of  the  country  ;  and,  by  greatly  abridging  the  power  of  the 
liaiiks  to  afford  accommodation,  generally  paralyze  the  trade  and 
iii(lii>trv  of  the  kingdom.  The  country  listened  to  the  ‘‘  warning 
woi’ds/^  and  aroused  itself  in  opposition.  The  measure  was 
abandoned,  the  banks  were  allowed,  within  a  fixed  limit,  the  right 
(if  issue,  and  the  much- cherished  one-pound-iiote  circulation  vt 
S*otlaiid  remained  intact. 

l)iiring  the  hve  years  of  the  bank-accountantship.  Miller’s 
leisure  time  seems  to  have  b(?en  chiefly  devoted  to  geological 
exjdorations  in  the  Old  Ived  Sandstone — a  formation  extensively 
develo[)ed  in  the  county  of  Cromarty — and  to  contributions  to 
“Wilson’s  Tales  of  the  llorders,”  and  ‘‘Chambers’  Edinburgh 
Jouriiid.”  Eut  circumstances  transferred  him  from  his  native 
(b’oiiiarty  to  Edinburgh.  The  great  Ecclesiastical  Controversy 
wliieli  issued  in  the  disriii)tion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
at  this  time  decqdy  engaging  the  public  attention,  and  Miller 
]»(‘tlioiight  himself  of  what  helj)  he  could  render  to  the  Church 
of  liis  fathers  —  the  Church  also  of  his  affections  —  in  what 
jicciiied  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  After  tossing  sleeplessly  in  bed  for 
a  wlude  night,  he  resol vc‘d  to  enter  the  arena  of  cdnllict.  IIo 
wrote  and  })uhlished  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Brougham,  and, 
taking  the  popular  "side^of  the-u|uestion,-lie  showed  the  evils  of 
patronage,  and  claimed  for  the  peojde  their  right  to  the  minister 
of  their  choice,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish 
Cliurch,  as  ratified  hy  the  national  Parliament.  The  great  merit 
of  this  letter  drew  him  at  once  into  notice,  and  pointed  him  out  to 
the  ])()pular  leaders,  as  of  all  men  in  Scotland  the  best  qualified  for 
(‘oiidiicting  the  projected  non-intrusion  newspaper,  lie  acce])ted 
the  offered  post,  and  became  the  editor  of  the  The 

articles  he  produced  during  the  controversy  were  marked  by  much 
ability,  and  by  not  a  little  keenness,  and  for  their  literary  merits 
were  admired  not  more  by  his  friends  than  by  his  opponents. 
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From  the  time  lie  licoamo  (*(litor  of  tlic  JJ  if/fcss  until  liis  (lt‘coas(.  | 
liis  l;il)ours  wore  divided  l)C‘twe(‘u  the  reeiiiTiii^  ^’^^‘Huireiiioiits 
his  journal,  geolo^ieal  exploration,  and  the  production  of  iIkk. 
ahh‘ and  inten^stinji;  volumes  which  have  done  so  much  tu  cxtciui 
ami  to  establish  his  fame. 

In  the  autumn  of  ISdo,  he  took  a  solitary  tour  through  sonic oi 
the  districts  of  Ihigland,  and  the  result  was  a  volume  cutitkd, 

“  First  Imjiressioiis  of  Fiiglaiid  and  its  IVople.’^  The  woiid 
ahounds  with  “  ehiels  who  tak’  notes  and  prent  them  hutitisiiot 
often  that  a  man  of  Hugh  ^Miller’s  stamp — so  keenly  ohservaiit, 
so  deefily  reflective,  and  of  such  power  of  graphic  descriptiou—takts 
staff  in  hand  in  a  strange  country,  to  look  about  him.  Asa 
g(‘ologist  and  a  man  of  letters,  England  was  to  him  peculiaiiy 
classic  ground.  Kndued  with  ])oetic  appreciation,  his  eye  was  open 
to  tlie  varied  beauties  of  landscape,  and  as  an  observer  he  was 
rc'udy  to  note  the  minutiie  of  circumstance  and  incident,  phases 
of  national  character,  social  conditions,  modes  of  industry,  aiul  all 
the  (‘verv-day  on-goings  of  Knglish  life.  So  qualified,  we  need 
hardly  add  that  the  “  First  Impressions’’  form  a  volume  ashistnic. 
five  as  it  is  delightful;  although  non-gee  ihigical  readers  may  iiot 
fully  relish  the  recurring  references  to  the  Oolite,  the  coal-measiives. 
ami  the  mountain  limestone,  or  enter  with  spirit  into  the  detailed 
explorations  for  fossil  remains.  Every  one  who  has  read  the  hook 
will  renu'inher  the  discussion  at  Newcastle — the  exquisite  dcj^cnp- 
tions  of  the  Lease wes,  where  Shenstone  wrote  poetry,  and 
dis])laved  his  taste  as  a  landscape  gardener — Stratford-on-Avon 
and  Spakespt'are’s  house  and  grave — the  visit  to  Olney,  and  the  fine 
taste  and  feeling  of  the  sketch  of  the  scenes  pervaded  by  the 
genius  of  (’owper,  and  immortalised  in  ‘‘The  Task.” 

( )f  a  later  date  is  “  ^ly  Schools  and  Schoolmasters.”  Here 
^Miller’s  theme  is  himself.  *As  the  story  of  his  education,  the  hook 
is  fraught  with  a  kind  of  instruction  always  of  much  value — show¬ 
ing  as  it  does  that  self-culture  is  the  only  real  education — and 
that  of  schools  and  schoolmasters  there  are  no  lack  had  we  hut  the 
wisdom  and  the  aptitude  to  make  fit  use  of  them.  It  is  a  hook 
which  brings  before  us  a  true  nobleman  of  nature.  e  see  how, 
jirompted  to  exertion  by  no  motive  of  worldly  ambition,  he  rises 
from  his  obscure'  sphere  by  the  sole  force  of  superior  intellect  and 
moral  worth.  It  ahounds,  too,  in  original  pictures  of  character, 
and  of  hitherto  undescrihed  aspects  of  humble  Scottish  life.  hilc 
in  its  freshness,  truthfulness,  and  simplicity,  in  its  healthy  nioral 
tone  and  cheerful  s})irit,  it  attains  to  a  charming  comhination  of 
the  interest  of  romance  with  the  impressiveness  of  reality. 

Miller  on  the  brightest  side  of  his  intellect  is  the  man  of  science. 
AVe  have  described  his  first  geological  lesson  in  the  Old  Led 
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<  (Mono  quaiTV  on  the  hay  of  Cromarty.  Shortly  afterwards 
i 'Tli-overed,  in  a  deposit  of  the  Lias,  in  the  iloray  Frith,  in 
alaindane^N  Ammonites,  Lelemnites,  and  other  fossils  peculiar 
diat  foriiiatioii.  l;.!:norant  at  the  time  of  their  names  and 
itiire,  tliey  were  to  him  ohjects  of  wonder;  and  his  curiosity, 
never  afterwards  slept,  lie  hecame  an  assiduous 
«,)lli'(*tor  of  fossils — a  thoroup:hly  practical  if  not  an  enlightened 
.Tiol(t!:ist.  Siihseipiently  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a 
of  the  id(l  lied  Sandstone,  nch  in  the  remains  of  fishes, 
witliiii  half  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Cromarty  ;  and  here,  after  the 
(lav’s  toil  was  over,  he  used,  as  he  ex])resscs  it,  ‘‘  to  lay  open  its 
tisjics  1)V  the  score.^’  As  an  unaided  student  of  the  rocks,  his 
proirrcss  was  very  slow.  ‘‘  I  was,”  he  says,  “  acquainted  with  the 
did  hed  Sandstone  of  Loss  and  Cromarty  for  nearly  ten  years  ere 
I  had  ascertained  tluit  it  is  richly  fossiliferous  ;  I  was  accpiainted 
Avirli  it  for  nearly  ten  years  more  ere  I  could  assign  to  its  fossils 
their  exact  place  in  the  scale.” 

The  <  dd  Led  Sandstone  was,  prior  to  the  puhlication  of  the 
little  work  so  named,  comparatively  a  trrra  incognita  to  geologists. 
It  was  helieved  to  he  peculiarly  barren  in  fossils,  and  Miller  had 
the  merit  of  first  showing  that  its  fossil-fishes  were  remarkahly 
numerous  imd  well  preserved.  ])ut  not  only  were  they  ahundant, 
some  of  them  were  totally  unlike  all  known  fishes.  Its  l^terichthys 
and  Coccosteus,  encased  in  a  hony  armour  of  jdates,  presented 
figures  so  strange  and  anomalous  as  to  induce  the  helief  in  tlio 
mind  of  their  discoverer  that  they  were  not  fishes,  Init  an  inter¬ 
mediate  typo  of  existence  between  the  fishes  and  the  Chelonians. 
Agassiz,  hoAvever,  pronounced  them  fishes,  and  attached  the  name 
of  the  discoverer  to  one  of  the  species  of  Lterichthys,  since  known 
as  the  FtorichfJnjs  Mi  fieri. 

The  publication  of  the  ‘‘  Old  Led  Sandstone”  placed  its  author 
at  one  l)Ound  in  the  first  rank  of  Imng  geologists ;  while  his 
pains-taking  researches,  his  accurate  descriptions,  his  poetic  colour¬ 
ing  and  philosophic  reflection,  excited  the  wonder  of  his  scientific 
compeers,  and  called  for  their  commendations.  In  the  third 
cliapter  of  this  his  first  scienti fi^ work,  _an_ allusion  is  made  to  the 
Development  Theory  as  ])ropounded  by  Lamarck.  This  theory  is, 
in  its  germ,  as  old  as  the  days  of  Anaxagoras,  and  owes  its  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  distaste  of  a  certain  class  of  philosophic  minds  to  the 
agency  f)f  miracle  in  creation.  It  does  not  seek  to  dispute  the 
heing  and  personality  of  God  as  the  first  great  originating  Cause : 
but  it  places  that  God  far  remote  and  apart  from  His  works  ;  and,  in 
effect,  degrades  man  to  the  level  of  the  irresponsible  brute.  Little 
eoiild  Hugh  ^Miller  have  fancied,  when  besto^^fing  a  few  passing 
words  on  the  absurdity  of  the  philosopihic  fancies  of  Lamarck,  that 
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in  fi  few  veal's  ho  was  to  witness  the  appearance  of  the  > 

of  tlie  Xatiirai  History  of  Civution/’  hy  an  ahlo  Hritisli  AVrir. 
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wlio,  if  not  profoiindly,  was  at  least  extensively  acquainted  witjj 
natural  science.  The  “  Vi'^ti^^e^?  ’’  is  su1)stantially  a  reproihu.ti.'.^ 
of  Lamarck’s  theory  of  (leveloi)ment,  with  all  the  fresh  enforcoim.i^* 
of  which  its  new  advocate  was  ea[)ahle.  The  princi])lo  ot‘  deve. 
lojnuent  in  civation,  as  concerns  ^eolop:}’,  the  author  pruurilv 
attempts  to  estaldish,  hy  a  series  of  imperfect  infereuc(‘s,  and  1»\  \ 
loose  and  general  kind  of  reasoning  on  the  fact  that  the  strata  df 
the  earth  exhihit  a  ju-ogression  or  ascent  in  the  scale  of  animal 
life,  from  the  molluscous  type  of  the  older  rocks  to  fishes,  to 
re])tiles,  to  birds,  to  the  mammals  of  the  Tertiary,  and  lastly,  to 
man.  The  ])rogiession,  so  far  as  geological  research  has  attained, 
is  undoubted;  hut,  is  it  a  ju’ogression  by  development  and  tram- 
mutation  ;  or  by  a  series  of  creations — by  the  direct  and  rejieated 
forth-])uttings  of  miraculous  ])ower  'f  The  author  of  the  “  Vesti;^(‘s” 
maintains  the  forimu’  position — ^lilk‘r,  in  tlie  Footprints  of  the 
(’reator,”  the  latter.  As  far  as  the  history  of  fishes  is  concerned, 
^liller  comdusively  ])roves  that,  while  there  has  been  ju’ogressiou 
of  type  or  class  of  animal  life,  there  has  been  exactly  the  reveise 
of  development.  The  Ganoids  and  lda(‘oids  of  the  ( )ld  Ued  Sand¬ 
stone  ocean  wcTe  more  highly  organ i/.ed^stood  higher  in  the  scale 
of  i(dith\ic  life  than  the  existing  fishes  of  our  seas. 

Tin'  ‘‘Testimony  of  the  Uocks”  is,  in  many  resi)ects,  the  mod 
pow('rful,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  ambitious  of  all  Hugh  ^tillers 
Avritings.  ^lost  of  the  lectures  of  Avhich  the  volume  is  composed 
have  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  uj)on  the  subject  of  the  rceon- 
ciliation  of  the  3Iosaic  and  Geological  records  of  (‘reatioii.  Here 
Ave  enter  u])on  controATrted,  or,  at  least,  unconsolidated  ground. 
Ih'actical  geologists,  the  men  of  the  hammer,  each  in  his  own 
de])artment  deA'oted  to  research  and  the  accumulation  of  facts,  and 
seeing  year  by  year  landmarks  removed  and  opinions  modified  or 
overthrown,  have  turned  away  Avlthakind  of  im})atient  haste  from 
^Idler’s  speculations,  and  IniA'e  carc'd  but  little,  in  any  manner,  to 
a]>proach  the  Theohygical  bearings  of  their  science.  The  reA'ision 
of  the  long-accepted  rendering  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
re(piired  by  the  “  Testimony  of  the  Hocks,”  is  a  stumbling-block 
to  others.  This,  Avith  a  persuasion  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
arriA'ed  for  graml  geological  generalisings,  accounts  sufficiently  for 
the  o])positiou  Anth  AA'hich  in  certain  (piarters  the  scheme  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  propoundevl  by  ^liller  has  been  receiA'ed.  AVe  ATiiture  to 
think,  lioAA'eATi’j  that  although  the  lamented  author  may  not  have 
adA'anced  a  theory  free  from  all  objection,  or  one  that  Avill  not 
reipiire  modification  from  future  geological  dlscoATiy,  he  has,  at 
lejist.  indicated  points  of  Avonderful  agreement  betAveen  the  Hecord 
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i  ’  rlio  and  that  of  Moses,  and  surely  pointed  in  the  direction 
I  1*^  .jn  entire  liarniony  is  to  bo  soii^ht.  As  a  literary  pro- 

I  V  the  work  is  distinixuished  by  orii^inality  and  coin])rehen- 

E|  of  eoiKH'ptlon,  by  philosophic  depth,  and  by  parent  iniagi- 

I  ]i  itivc  ])oWtT. 

I  Two  j)o-r]iunioiis  volumes  have  recently  been  published,  the 

!■  of  tlie  IJetsy,”  with  “liambles  of  a  Cu'olop;*ist,”  and  a 

I  ^  .-V^of  h'ctares  (h‘livered  liefore  the  rhilosojdiical  Institution  of 

1"  I’ liiihiirah,  which  ^I  rs.  ^liller,  as  her  husband’s  literary  executrix, 

I iitirlcs  “  ►'Sketch  J>ook  of  Po])ular  Geoloji^y.”  The  first  is  a  record 
,,{‘t‘Xi*ursi(His  amonp^  the  Hebrides,  and  of  raniblinp^s  over  ten  thou- 
i  viiul  miles  of  fossil iferous  deposits,  while  the  latter  is  the  elabo- 
I  r;Cid  n'sult  of  the  so-ac(piiri'd  p;eoloi;ical  facts.  Tlie  materials  of 
i  1.  itli  V(»liiuics  were  iiitendetl  to  foi*m  part  of  a  ])rojected  work  on 
c  tlir  (i('o1o.:j:v  of  Scotland — a  work  which,  of  all  men,  IFiip^h  Miller 
{  w;!':  most  (pialilied  to  write,  and  which  he  desipjned  to  be  the 

I  opus  of  his- life.  It  is  fortunate  that  so  much  material 

[  L:!';  heiai  leit  in  a  state  so  tinisluHl.  The  volumes  are  marked  in 

I  full  (leitree  by  all  the  well-known  characteristics  of  the  writer: 
I  the  one  exhibiting  the  freedom  and  treshness  of  unstudied  luirra- 
j  tive  and  description  ;  the  other  liespeaking  the  labour  of  the  closet, 

I  in  its  .symmetrical  groujiing  of  facts  and  graceful  precision  of 
'  ilictioii.  AVe  should  have  before  alluded  to  an  Kssay  on  the 
ireology  of  the  Hass  Hock  and  the  surrounding  di.strict,  which  was 
a  eoiitribution  to  a  conjoint  volume,  and  which,  as  a  piece  of 
felieitoiis  writing,  ranks  among  the  highest  of  its  author’s  com¬ 
positions. 

ATe  now  proceed  to  notice  certain  of  Hugh  ^Tiller’s  character¬ 
istics  ns  a  writer  and  a  man.  And  tii'st  as  to  From  all 

(piarters  have  proceeded  commendations  of  the  su})erior  excellence 
of  his  style  as  a  writer.  Heviewers,  literary  men,  politicians,  men 
of  science',  all  combine  to  laud  the  beauty,  grace,  ease,  and 
siiii])licitv  of  his  writings.  AVe  admire  the  modesty,  not  less  than 
the  !>eniity  of  Aliller’s  style.  It  is  void  of  all  pretension,  straining, 
and  atfeetation.  There  is  nothing  in  it  iniiated  or  magnilocpient — 
iicveu’  have  we  words  MTiich  give  a  sounrhonly,  and  do  not  convey 
a  definite  and  distinct  meaning.  1^’or  the  charm  of  his  stvle  he 
nas  been  compared  to  Gohlsmith.  AVith  .sonu'  jxdiits  in  common. 
Vet  in  others  how  gi’eatlv  do  the  two  writers  dillerl  Goldsmith  is 
]ile:isiii^  and  graceful  ;  lliigli  Aliller,  with  these  (pialitie.s,  is  also 
roljiist  and  vivid — he  jienetrates  deeper — he  bears  along  a 
Weightier  burden  of  thought  than  does  the  artless,  simjde-minded 
author  of  the  Alcar  of  Waketield.”  (bddsmith  we  liken  to  the 
hutteriiv  dallving  among  the  liowers,  and  dancing  in  the  sunbeams 
— now  here,  now  there,  as  fancy  bids  ;  Aliller,  to  the  intent  and 
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eanicst  boo,  whose  loaded  thighs  hotokon  its  practical  cncr^* 
and  whoso  graceful  gyrations  and  soaring  evolutions  arc  "ill 
strictly  suhordinato  to  the  pressing  husinoss  that  sots  it  on  tin 
'^^'ing.  '' 

Not  the  least  prominent  of  our  Author’s  mental  powers  is  li;< 
imagination.  That  creative  imagination  which  enters  as  ancssoii' 
tial  constituent  into  the  highest  grade  of  poetic  genius,  wo 
scarcely  say  he  did  not  ])ossess.  The  faculty,  as  it  existed  ia 
stiller,  was  rather  kindred  to  that  wliich  his  friend.  Dr.  Clialmors 
and  John  Foster  the  Essayist,  exhibit  in  their  writings.  With  all 
the  three  writers,  this  noljlest  faculty  of  the  mind  plays  a  potent 
})art,  and  shows  itself  either  as  interfusing,  expandinl^^  or 
suhliming  the  subject-matter  of  their  thought.  The  imagination 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  gives  a  colour,  a  tone,  and  a  diffusiveness  to  the 
whole  texture  of  his  thinking.  He  impresses,  and  not  sohloni 
wearies  l)y  a  series  of  gorgeous  iterations  ;  he  runs  his  thoinjht 
again  and  again  through  an  imaginative  wooh  and  ])resonts  it  in 
every  possible  aspect.  John  Foster’s  more  profound  thiiikin?i< 
ever  and  anon  borne  upward,  as  it  were,  from  its  de})ths,  and 
irradiated  by  his  imagination.  Hugh  ^liller’s  imaginative  facult” 
is  more  generally  subduid,  more  ([uietly  active,  though  not  loss 
present,  than  that  of  Clialmers — it  more  intiTfuses  .and  slnipcs  the 
substance  of  the  thought  than  does  that  of  Foster.  It  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  imagination  to  make  tlie  dry  hones  livi* — to 
invent  the  otherwise  dreary  details  of  a  subject  with  freshness  and 
interest.  And  in  this  respeid  we  are  always  sensible  of  the  acti»»n 
of  the  faculty  in  the  ])erusal  of  Milkw.  To  the  mental  eye,  tlio 
surface  of  his  thinking  is  not  only  suffused  with  beauty,  but  its 
substance,  as  if  the  imaginative  force  acted  from  beneath,  is 
mouhhal  into  gentle  and  graceful  undulations — the  reader  never 
tinds  himself  on  a  tame  level  or  a  dead  flat,  but  amid  a  variel 
expanse  of  hedge-row,  hill,  and  vale.  Grandly,  however,  on  occa¬ 
sions,  as  in  certain  passages  of  the  ‘‘  Testimony  of  the  Dock^,’’ 
and  of  the  posthumous  lectures,  the  intensified  thought  is  heaved 
into  table-lands  of  a  sublimer  altitude. 

!^[ental  robustness  is  another  characteristic.  There  is  a  grasp 
and  breadth  of  thought  in  ^liller’s  writings,  which  evince  .an 
intellect  of  the  highest  order.  In  thoroughness  of  mental  o})er.ation 
he  again  reminds  us  of  John  Foster.  1^'oster  is  more  profound,  and 
n])on  a  sym})athetic  reader,  exerts  an  intenser  influence.  The  body 
of  Foster’s  thought  shades  into  the  indefinite  ;  while  ^liller  is  at 
once  deep  and  clear  as  a  Highland  lake.  This  character  of  lucidity 
is  owing  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  intellectual  ju’ocesses;  but 
perha])s  not  less  to  the  kind  of  material  upon  which  his  mind 
o})erated — he  deals  with  the  concrete ;  seldom  with  the  abstract. 
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"'ir'il  aiRl  outgoing  to  the  world  of  reality  and  nature,  llotli 
niuu’<  iu  tlieir  several  modes  arc  original.  l>ut  wherein  consists 
ii-i  niialitv In  the  free  expression  of  the  individuality  of  genius. 
It  i''  the*  ])rerogative  of  the  man  of  genius  to  see  and  leel  for 
himself  IVhat  he  sees  and  feels  lie  utters.  And  this  utterance 
\\v  tonu  original,  not  hecause  hy  a  lucky  hit  it  happens  to  he 
]\c\x,  lait  hecause  it  is  genuine — hecause  it  is  not  the  echo  of  other 
noil's  thinking,  hut  the  true  exiiression  of  his  own.  Thoughts 
•nd  fancies  thus  minted  in  the  hrain  of  genius  hear  the  royal 
-raiup  of  genuine  originality — their  value  is  recognised  at  a  glance 
— tliev  pass  current  without  question.  Every  page  of  ililler’s 
works  l>ears  this  impress  of  originality  ;  for  every  page  reflects  the 
individuality  of  the  author,  and  truly  expresses  the  thoughts  of  ii 
doop-seeing  mind.  In  lai’ge  degree  he  had  the  faculty  of  seeing  for 
liini^elf  and  reasoning  for  himself.  Dn  the  fleld  of  his  favourite 
sneiico,  Geology,  this  is  most  discernihle.  lint  not  only  in  matters 
(if  science,  in  all  the  varied  subjects  he  handled  we  find  the  same 
iiisiglit  and  discrimination — tlie  same  self-reliance  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  judgment — the  same  air  of  comhined  c\ase  and 
strength — the  same  jieculiar  cast  of  thought,  and  the  same  unoh- 
triisive  lieauty  of  expression.  AVhat  llichter  said  of  the  German 
poet  Herder,  is  also  very  aipplicalde  to  our  Author,  as  it  is  more  or 
less  to  every  strong  man  of  genius — He  is  a  northern  oak  whose 
kranelies  are  sensitive  plants.”  An  exquisite  emhlem  of  irugh 
^liller  I  JIow  aptly  does  the  figure  express  that  which  is  inflexihle, 
sturdy,  and  indomitahle  in  his  mental  hahitude  and  character,  and 
also  tliat  which  in  the  touch  and  complexion  of  his  genius  is 
roiiiied  and  delicate  !  In  intellect  large  of  girth — towering  and 
massive — vet  also  endued  with  the  sensihilitv  which  thrills  to 
every  touch  of  those  ethereal  influences  which  the  jioetic  spirit 
alone  can  feel.  -  -  -  —  -  —  --  — 

IMiller’s  writings  exhibit  high  powers  of  descrijition.  Here  he 
greatly  excels.  Traits  of  character — the  minutia)  of  scientific 
detail — scenery  and  natural  appearances,  are  all  depicted  with  the 
easy  vigorous  touch  of  a  master’s  hand.  His  taste,  too,  Avas  pure 
and  liealthful.  AVe  cannot  recal  a  single  phrase  of  his  writings 
defective  in  right  feeling,  or  which  trenches  in  the  slightest  on  the 
coarse  or  the  indelicate.  Had  he  Avit  and  humour?  He  sIioaa's 
liiinself  a  humorist,  not  a  AAit.  Humour,  hoAve\'er,  is  higher  in 
kind  than  Avit — wit  is  the  sparkle  of  the  intellect ;  humour  the 
eifusioii  of  the  Avhole  nature,  moral  and  intellectual.  Voltaire 
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n  M'lt ;  he  had  not  noldeno?;^  of  soul  onou'^h  to  ho  a  hnmori<^ 

A  dollirhtfiil  vein  of  hmiiour  runs  throiiu^li  “  ^ly  Scliools  anj 
Schoolmasters/’  and  adds  much  to  its  charm;  so  also 
“  First  Im])rossious/’  and  in  the  “  Scenes  and  ri0tj:en(l,s.” 

Tlie  t\vo-edp:ed  M’oapon  of  sarcasm  he  could  wit^ld  wlieu  lio 
chose  with  a  matchh'ss  ('tfect.  In  his  hand-to-hand  encounter 
M'ith  his  o])])onents  in  the  columns  of  his  journal,  as  is  wellknowii 
his  thrusts  were  sure  and  his  aim  ettective.  They  were,  hm. 
ever,  o])|)oneats ;  they  had  stepped  into  the  arena  to  measure 
swords  with  him;  and  that  Mows  are  heavy  and  thrusts  sure  is 
it  not  the  fortune  of  warfare? 

Tlie  hi;4h  advantai^e  Jind  value  of  self-culture  we  take  to  ko  tlio 
great  lesson  which  the  career  of  Hugh  stiller  teaches — a  culture 
whose  aim  is  not  personal  aggrandisement  or  worldly  success,  but 
what  is  nobler  far,  the  due  develo])nient  and  exercise  of  all  tlie 
wondrous  powers  with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  us.  Tk^ 
culture  that  this  self-made  and  nohle-niinded  man  contrived  to 
work  out  for  himself  was  wide  as  the  range  of  his  faculties.  His 
mind  and  heart  were  open  and  responsive  to  the  noble  and  heroic 
in  character  and  ac^tion,  and  to  all  the  varied  forms  of  literarv 
excellence.  His  career  was  marked  by  singular  jiersisteiicv  of 
])urpose.  The  progress  of  his  mind  was  onward,  and  still  onward; 
it  knew  no  rest  or  pause.  Indeed,  for  such  as  he,  pause  is  iin- 
])ossible.  AVould  that  pause  or  resjute,  fjr  his  own  safety,  had 
been  possible!  AVould  that  his  mehtal  toil  had  been  less  incessant! 
As  it  was,  liis  acquisitions  in  the  domain  of  knowhalge  were 
hdlowed  by  his  own  achievements  in  literature  and  science.  The 
eager  curiosity  of  the  boy  rijiens  into  the  ])ower  that  jirodiiccd 
the  volume  ofjioems,  and  that  again  into  that  capacity  and  ac- 
(piirenuuit  of  which  the  “Testimony  of  the  Hocks”  is  the  exjircs- 
sion  and  memorial.  Hesolute  persistency,  stcuuly  mental  advance, 
were  markinl  characteristics  of  the  man.  The  adversity  of  cir- 
cumstaiuu'  whidi  subdues  so  many,  slightly  affected  him; — he  made 
circumstance  subservient.  AVhat  seemed  retarding  obstacles  wore 
not  only  oveuvome,  but  converted  into  the  means  of  progress.  As 
lu'toidv  liis  way  on  that  early  February  morning  to  tlu'  Fromarty 
(jiiarry,  to  begin  a  lib'  of  manual  toil,  instead  of  (pialilying  for  a 
lt‘ariu‘d  profe>sion,  as  his  worthy  uncles  urged,  it  might  have  been 
said  that  he  was  doome(l  to  obscurity.  How  can  these  rough 
blocks  of  sandstone  assist  in  his  mentid  elevation  ?  Alas!  what 
else  can  they  do  but  stand  a  perpetual  barrier  in  his  path? 
Hut  this  young  intellectual  Titan  is  not  to  be  so  easily  imj)edcd. 
lie  wrings  from  the  dumb  rock  the  secret  of  its  origin.  -Viid, 
by  means  of  the  insight  and  energy  of  superior  intellect,  has  ho 
not  made  that  same  C)ld  Hed  Sandstone  of  Cromartv  the  chief 
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-T^iimrnt  to  ^  \vntten  upon  it,  in  cluiractcrs 

.0011  to  be  eifaeed,  tlie  name — ITniii  Miller  'i 
'[Vr<i-teuev  (d‘  ])iirposo  is  allied  to  ambition;  but  ^liller’s 
-M.Siiiou  ^va's  noble  and  manly,  and  w  ithout  one  sordid  tiiiire. 
Iiri-Urrtuiilly  ambitious  and  sell-asserting*,  be  M'as  ])ersonally 
and  sliy.  lie  sbrank  from  no  eneounter  M'liere  truth  and 
■.jit  were  eoneerned.  lie  M'ould  take  any  man  to  task,  in  literary 
\vn’tare,  m'Iio  fairly  c*rossed  bis  path  ;  yet  M'ould  be  slum  publicaty 
■vid  personal  display,  and  studiously  court  tlie  retirement  that  lie 

^  ( )iio  other  manly  quality  was  bis  sense  or  pride  of  independence, 
buni'^  too  freipiently  obtruded  the  personal  independence  in  Avliicli 
lio  irloried  upon  the  notice  of  others.  ^Miller  (piietly  acted  and 
clK'rislied  bis.  This  was  a  prerog*ati\'e  and  a  possession 
vdtii  Vliicli  be  would  sulfer  no  one  to  interfere.  Had  be  not  for 
Imiisclf,  and  by  bis  own  right  band,  carved  out  bis  way  from  the 
(’ntiiiartv  quarry  to  competence,  to  honour,  to  fame  ?  And  what 
liviim*  man  v'as  there,  what  peer  of  the  realm  even,  that  would 
(leiirn  to  act  as  bis  patron,  or  jirotler  to  take  him  by  the  band  ?  If 
(wr  man  stood  alone  and  uiqiropped,  that  man  was  Ihigb  stiller. 
And  vet,  we  should  lose  the  key  to  the  full  ajipreciation  of  bis 
(liaraeter,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  man,  Avitb.out  a  clear  reference  to 
lib  (kristian  faith.  On  tliis  point  we  quote  bis  own  words.  ‘‘  I 
wash'd,’'  ho  says,  ‘‘to  see  that  my  Tbeologic  System  bad  pixwiously 
wanted  a  central  object  to  which  the  heart,  as  certainly  as  the 
iiitelleet,  could  attach  itself,  and  that  the  true  centre  of  an 
otHeient  Christianity  is,  as  the  name  ought  of  itself  to  indicate, 
‘Tin:  Word  made  elesu.’  ”  The  Word  made  Flesh  was  to  him 
tlio  central  sun  of  the  Christian  System,  “  to  be  a])preciated  not 
only  intellectually  as  a  doctrine,  but  as  a  Divine  Person,  so  truly 
31  an  that  the  affections  of  the  human  heart  can  lav  hold  upon 
Him,  and  so  truly  God  that  the  mind,  through  faith,  can  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  be.bnnight  into  direct  contact  with  Him.” 
IVlieii  the  heart  of  such  a  man  finds'  repose  on  the  all- 
worthy,  all-infinite  Object,  there  is,  with  a  higher  purpose,  a 
new  light  and  jvower,  a  wider  reach  and  senqie,  given  to  the 
intellect,  as  well  as  a  fresh  harmony  and  consistency  imparted 
to  its  operations.  Put  for  the  sincerity  of  his  Christian  faith 
and  trust,  the  organisms  of  the  rocks  would  not  in  liis  hands 
S')  have  testified  of  God  as  to  cast  wondrous  light  iqion  the  great 
fact  and  ultimate  end  of  the  Tncarnation.  Geology  remains  not 
witli  him  a  science  of  mere  detail  and  uncouth  terminology — it 
I'Cars  witness  to  the  truth  of  Pevedation,  and  does  homage  before 
the  throne  of  the  Highest.  Grandly,  indeed,  has  ho  ilhiminate(l 
by  his  consecrated  genius  the  great  eras  of  our  carthk  past,  and 
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made  tlie  rocks  vocal  to  the  Creator’s  glory.  As  wo  poruso  li^’ 
pages,  we  gaze  tlirougli  the  countless  ages  of  time  into  ' 
of  the  hy-gone  eternity;  and  as  the  wondrous  i)au<>raina 
change  stretches  out  before  ns,  we  see  the  unfolding  of  the 
]jlan — the  onward  march  of  the  Divine  purpose — one  preparatorv 
epoch  succeeded  hy  another,  with  an  ever-ascending  gradation  df 
organized  existences,  until  the  earth,  fitted  and  funiislioil  at 
length  receives  a  nobler  denizen,  and  ^Iax,  God-like  and  orm 
steps  upon  the  scene.  Xor  does  iMillcT  stop  here — ho  inakos  kis 
science  point  to  the  future — to  redeemed  and  glorilied  hiimauitv--^ 
“  to  that  grand  terminal  dynasty,  in  which  all  progression  (dose:>in 
the  nnending  reign  of  the  God-man  ^lonarch  !  ” 

Hugh  sillier  has  passed  away  !  A"ot  again  will  his  socmin^lv 
robust  and  well-known  form,  enwra})ped  in  shejdiord’s  plaid,  lie 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  or  met  with  when  on  lii^ 
geological  excursions  at  country  inn  or  railway  station.  Xot 
again  are  his  living  features,  so  indicative  of  modest  nianliius^; 
and  latent  power,  to  meet  the  gaze  of  the  curious  and  the  admir¬ 
ing,  or  to  relax  from  their  rej)oso  to  tlie  cordial  greeting  of  friend¬ 
ship.  There  was  mourning  and  dismay  at  his  untimely  removal, 
snatched  as  he  was  from  earth  by  a  stroke  as  mysterious  as  it 
unexpected  and  overwhelming.  And  fertile  as  Scotland  lia^ 
})roved  in  men  of  mark,  many  genertitions  may  ela])se  before  it 
produces  another  such  as  he.  Specially,  then,  is  it  befitting  that 
the  country  which  he  so  truly  and  proudly  loved,  slnnild,  with  a 
mingled  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration,  revere  his  meniorv  and 
cherish  his  name. 


III. 

ZIXZEXDORF CHAPTER  II. 

A  BRIEF  SKETCH  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  nORAVIAXS. 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  old  Rabbi  Alwaham  could  under¬ 
stand  neither  Zinzendorf*  nor  liis  purposes.  AVere  there  not  Cliristiaiis 
enough  at  tliat  ]xudod,  from  whom  his  name  called  forth  nothiughnt 
a  compassionate  smile  ?  Are  there  none  such  still  ?  Only  now 
when  the  man  and  his  labours  have  become  matter  of  history,  which, 
though  not  always  impartial,  is  at  least  free  from  personal  animosity, 
can  that  be  said. 

Zinzendorf  was  born  on  the  ‘iGth  of  iMay,  17U0,  of  a  family  that 
had  quitted  Austria  and  settled  in  Saxony  on  account  of  their  religion. 
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,  position  and  true  piety  of  heart  wore  attrihutes  of  tliis 

”  ‘iTHriho  parents  of  the  young  Count  invited  the  ]uous  Spener 
^  ^Tr'eiie  ef  his  s])onsors,  that  their  Xicliolas  liudwig  might  be  stimu¬ 
li  \  and  carried  forward  by  his  example.  Six  weeks  after  bai)tisni, 

was  carried  to  his  father’s  death- bed,  and  received  his 
the  eniA  _  ,  ,  .  j  i  i  tt*  i  i  i 


That  blessing  was  not  lost.  His  maternal  grandmother, 


I  he 

Ihroness  von  Clersdortf,  received  the  mother  and  child  into  her 
house  •  and  as  the  young  widow  soon  married  again,  the  little  Count 
•  airiined  under  the  care  of  his  gi’andmother  and  his  aunt  Henrietta. 

It  was  a  blessed  school  for  childhood.  Thvo  women  who  could 
ediieatc  a  man  like  Zinzendorf  deserve  more  than  a  monument  of 
>tone  or  brass  erected  to  their  memories.  Under  them  lie  became 
the  child  that  could  slied  tears  of  tenderness  at  the  recital  of  a 
'saviour's  love  and  sutferings  ;  that  could  already  enjoy  communion 
with  Him;  that  could  hold  prayer-meetings  with  his  household; 
anil  that  re-strained,  by  his  ])iety  alone,  a  band  of  Swedish  soldiers 
^\h()  broke  into  his  grandmother’s  castle  for  purposes  of  plunder. 
A  child  of  six  years  old,  praying  and  speaking  of  God,  was  to  these 
untutored  men  a  striking  and  soul-subduing  sight. 

The  foundation  which  these  excellent  women  laid  was  built  upon 
hv  an  admirable  tutoi’,  named  Erdling.  Whatever  is  beautiful  and 
holy  in  the  Church  of  Christ  was  brought  into  the  child’s  heart,  and 
them  received  in  a  dee])ly  impressible  soil.  His  earnestness  was 
such,  that  he  himself  tells  us  of  his  feelings  at  the  time  : — “  Every 
one  whom  I  saw  approaching  the  Lord’s  talde  1  could  not  but  address 
with  reverence  ;  for  the  words,  ‘  He  whom  the  heavens  cannot  contain 
now  condescends  to  dwell  with  thee,’  went  so  to  my  heart,  that  I 
rcjilly  believed  such  an  one  had,  by  the  Lord’s  body,  been  verily 
united  into  one  spirit  with  Him.” 

A  desire  had  already  risen  in  the  child’s  heart  to  be  at  some  future 
time  a  jircacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  dissuasions  of 
his  friends  and  relatives,  his  desire  was  eventually  acconi])lished. 
A\  ith  surprise  we  read  the  hymns  written  by  him  in  his  boyhood — 
eaeh  of  them  the  ex})ression  of  a  heart  free  and  happy  in  his  Saviour’s 
love.  This  childish  piety  had  nothing  morbid  in  it : — Zinzendorf  was 
a  nicny,  happy  boy,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  full  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  sympathy.  ’  ~ 

His  confirmation  was  now  drawing  near ;  and  what  he  felt  on  the 
occasion  is  expressed  in  his  hymn,  entitled  his  “  First  Communion,” 
written  in  his  fourteenth  year. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  his  grandmother  had  sent  him  to  the  college 
at  Halle ;  and  there,  under  the  direction  of  the  pious  F ranke,  he  was 
well  cared  for.  Hut  in  the  two  tutors  whom  he  had  up  to  his  nine- 
tceiitli  year  a  mistake  was  made,  especially  by  his  grandmother. 
She  instructed  them  to  be  very  strict  with  him,  lest  he  should  fall 
into  self-conceit ;  and  this  led  to  unkind  and  injudicious  treatment, 
hut  neither  his  teachers’  short-sighted  zeal,  nor  his  own  freipient 
illnesses,  could  turn  Zinzendorfs  young  heart  from  the  Lord.  The 
severities  he  experienced  were  lightened  by  some  friendships  he 
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formed,  which  were  ratified  hy  mutual  desires  to  live  and  luhnui- f 
(dirist.  These  earlv  intimacies  became  life-friendships ;  uiid\v’ 


was  ]>ur)’>osed  by  the  lads  in  their  youmr,  ardent  couraLre,  was  o  irvi  1 
out  by  tliem  in  manhood.  One  of  tliese,  Frederick  de  Wattovili 
a  member  of  tlie  brotherhood  formed  at  Halle,  became  in  utter-lit’. 
his  most  faithful  coadjutor.  '' 

If  Zinz.endorf  were,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  did  not  inider 
stainl  him,  a  siiii^ular  j>upil,  he  was  a  still  more  eccentric  student-^ 
so  dilhuvnt  from  those  of  his  own  rank  and  fortune,  as  to  lx«  au 
object  of  ridicule  to  all  but  a  few  time  friends.  At  Wittcmlmr<f  ii(. 
devoted  himself  more  to  theolojjfy  than  to  the  law,  to  wliich  lie  l^d 
Vieen  destined  ;  and  at  nineteen,  accordiniLr  to  custom,  he  was 
on  his  travels.  At  Paris,  Avhere  too  many  younix  Clermans  Icariii  t,j 
spend  (lermau  money  and  forij^ct  Clermau  manners  and  morals,  Im 
soui^ht  out  the  eminent  men  of  the  day,  was  loved  and  esteemed  iiy 
tlumi,  and  honoured  with  ])articular  favour  at  court.  He  ]»ret‘em‘d 
visiting  the  hospitals,  however,  to  freipienting*  the  palaces  of  the  rich 
and  the  great. 

On  liis  return  from  Paris,  he  visited  his  aunt,  the  Countess  of 
Castile,  and  there  he  imagined  he  had  found  the  companion -wlioui 
Clod  had  destined  to  him  for  life.  In  a  happ}",  hopeful  spirit,  he 
continued  his  journey  with  the  fair  Theodora’s  image  to  cheer  him 
on  the  road  ;  when  he  discovered  that  au  attachment  to  her  already 
I'xisted  on  the  jiart  of  liis  frieiidj  Count  Henry  xix.  of  lleuss- 
Kbi'rsdortf. 


After  a  severe  internal  conflict,  the  unselfish  Zinzendorf  deter- 
mined  to  withdraw  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  his  friend.  She 
will  be  less  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  ])laccd  in  a  higher  position  than  1  could  offer  her.  I  will  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  Lord's  will,  therefore,  the  dearest  affection  I  have  ou 
earth.” 

I’hus  mused  Zinzendorf;  and  travelling  back  with  his  friend  to 
Castile,  he  there  besought  the  favour  of  her  whom  he  loved  in  hc- 
half  of  his  friend,  blessed  their  engagement,  and  hallowed  it  hy  a 
])rayer  which  drew  tears  from  all  ])resent.  The  verses  he  wrote  at 
that  time  show  a  stremg  and  lively  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
humble  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  which  breathes  through  them  occa¬ 
sionally,  like  a  plaintive  minor  note  in  a  sacred  melody. 

1'he  desire  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry  was  now  stronger 
than  ever,  but  his  relatives  were  strenuously  v>p])osed  to  it ;  and 
though  now  in  ))osscssion  of  his  fortune,  he  deferred  to  their  wislics^, 
and  sought  a  government  appointment  at  Dresden.  He  entered  on 
it  with  evident  repugnance  ;  one  of  his  wishes,  however,  was  fullilled. 
He  was  able  to  obtain  by  purchase  the  estate  of  Hcrtholdsdorlf,  be¬ 
longing  to  his  grandmother,  in  connection  with  which  he  had  eon- 
ceived  designs  similar  to  those  which  were  afterwards  develo])ed  .  % 
Jlerrnhiit.  Thither  he  called  a  young  and  pious  candidate,  Joliair^ 
Andreas  llothe,  whom  he  had  learnt  to  love  and  esteem  as  one  (d 
Christ’s  children ;  and  over  his  household  he  set  his  steward  lieitz. 
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•  '  1  -ire  the  hearer  of  ghul  tidiii^-s  ;  in  ]K‘aee  !  Feed  the  lloek  ot 
'*1  Sav  to  the  rit^hteous  that  it  shall  he  well  with  them.  ^lake 
*tr‘il.dit  oath  for  tlie  glory  of  God.  Show  the  Lamb  of  God  to 


a  straitfht  ^  ^ 

V  diseiiiles,  and  direct  them  to  it.  You  shall  tinel  in  me  a  hro- 
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'ther  and  coadjutor,  rather  than  a  patron ;  and,  poor  and  weak  as  1 
am  1  w'ill  help  you  to  fight  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  Jesus.” 

With  a  steatliiist  view  to  liis  projected  course,  the  Count  married 
Frdiiaith  Dorothea,  Countess  of  lleiiss,  the  sister  of  his  friend  Count 
lltnrv.  The  man iage  took  ])lace,  Sejdemher  the  7th,  1722.  He  did 
not  conceal  from  her  what  she  would  have  to  expect  in  a  union  with 
him;  aiul  as  she  was  ])ersuaded  that  his  call  was  a  leading  of  Frovi- 
Jeneo,  he  was  sure  he  had  found  in  her  a  suitable  hel])mate. 

While  tl  le  Count  was  ])re})aring  for  liis  marriage,  a  carpenter  from 
Moravia,  named  Christian  David,  came  to  him  and  told  him  of  the 
o|'pressious  to  Avhicli  the  Protestants  calling  tliemselves  !Moravi;in 
hivthreii  w’cre  there  subjected,  and  begged  him  to  afford  some  of 
them  a  jihiee  of  refuge.  The  Count,  without  thinking  mueli  about 
it,  Lrranted  his  reejuest.  He  heard  shortly  from  his  steward  of  tlio 
arrival  of  some  ^loravians,  and  sanctioned  their  remaining  for  the 
])rcsent.  He  little  thought  tlnit  these  wx'rc  to  he  the  founders  of 
llerrnhut.  In  the  folio w’ing  autumn,  when  he  travelled' to  Dertholds- 
durtl',  and  arrived  w  ithin  a  short  distance  of  the  village,  he  Avas  struck 
hy  the  appearance  of  a  light  on  the  hill  Hnttherg  ;  and,  sto])ping 
liis  carriage,  he  Avalkcd  nj)  to  it.  It  Avas  hurning  in  the  first  liouso 
hiiilt  by  the  ^loravijins.  Here  Christitin  David  had  felled  the  first 
tree,  sjiying  “  Here  hath  the  sparroAV  found  a  house,  and  the  swalloAV 
a  nest  for  herself,  even  thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  Hosts  I”  This  Avas 
uii  the  17tli  of  June,  1722. 

Zinzendorf  greeted  his  ixwv  subjects  cordially,  and  together  they 
hent  their  knees  and  prayed  that  the  Lord  Avonld  Avatcli  oA’er  that 
house.  And  He  did  so.  in  a  fcAV  years,  the  mustard-seed  heeame 
a  tree  and  threw’  out  branches.  Continually  did  that  apostolic  man, 
Christian  David,  take- up-  itrs-  statf  inrd’ guide  fresh  ])arties  of  his 
hrethren  to  this  faA’oured  spot — the  men  carrying  their  psalm-hooks, 
the  Avonien  tlu^ir  children.  Frequently  they  left  hehind  them  ’»vell- 
lilled  houses  and  barns,  and  carried  nothing  aAvay  Avitli  them  hut  the 
1‘aith  of  their  fathers,  and  their  hopes  of  a  ])lace  of  quiet  ixst.  Yet 
these  w’cre  the  A’ery  fugitWes  that  received  the  Avarmest  Avelcome. 
Those  Avho  brought  their  valuables  Avere  looked  on  more  douhtfulh'. 

MO  ^  ^ 

any  came  from  other  parts  besides  ^Mortivia,  but  all  from  the  same 
motive,  and  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  Cliurch,  Avliicli  ZiiizendoiT 
increasingly  loA'cd,  daily  built  u|)  and  strengthened  the  congregation. 

Zinzendorf  Avas  the  pastor's  faithful  liel})er.  He  Avent  from  house 
to  house,  teaeliing  and  exhorting;  lie  and  his  Avife  drcAV  the  little 
ones  of  the  settlement  around  tlienq  and  founded  those  schools  Avldch 
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for  more  tliim  a  coTitnrv,  have  l)con  a  Llcssliii^  to  all  Cbri^  * 
couiiti’ios.  In  this,  Iho  Count  was  faithrully  aided  hv  his  (r 
benevidtait  iViend,  Froderiek  Do  AVattcville,  and  hv  manv  tiiv 
men  of  the  eoinjfreiTRtion — Christian  David,  the  Xitsehniainis  •n 
others,  ^fany  women  were  already  willing  and  aetive  nieiuhi'r 
the  eomnmnity.  ^ 

The  most  striking  fact,  however,  was  the  constant  siinnK* 

*<•  1  i'll  *  1  *  1  *T> 

Fwnt  growth  or  lahourers  in  the  vineyard,  it  was  as  if  iiewlii. 
were  infused  into  these  lowly  j)eo})le.  Though,  ior  the  most  pa’-t 
without  miieh  of  this  world's  knowledge,  their  living  together  iii 
community,  their  service  of  the  Saviour,  their  constant  relerenci*  to 
Him  in  all  things,  gave  them  a  fervour  of  Jiiety,  a  freshness  of  faitli 
joined  with  so  rapid  a  growth  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  that  even 
Zinzendorf  could  only  adore  in  silence  the  marvellous  grace  of  Cud 

As  may  be  imagined,  a  congregation  of  six  hundred,  drawn  toiro. 
filer  so  ])roniiscuously,  could  not  immediately  fall  into  the  proscrilvd 
regulations,  ^[any  were  received  who  could  not  at  once  give  in 
their  former  religious  views,  and  a  sjiirit  of  sectarianism  and  form- 
worship  threatened  to  divide  the  little  community.  Zinzendorf  took 
11])  the  matter  courageously  and  ])owerfully,  the  oifenders  left  the 
church;  and  those  whohad  been  led  astray,  returned  full  of  ])enitence 
and  with  renewed  ardour,  to  their  labours  in  tlie  community. 

At  this  time,  (piestion  was  made  whether  the  discipline  of  the 
ancient  ^foravian  Church,  which  liad  hitherto  been  maintained, 
should  be  a<lhcred  to,  or  whether  tlie  congregation  should  altogetlicr 
join  the  J^uthcran  Church.  The  latter  ap])cared  advisable,  as  the 
brethren  licld  the  Augsburg  Confession,  liut  here,  also,  Zinzendorf 
showed  tlie  congregation  the  right  ])ath.  The  name,  therefore,  of 
“  United  IJrethren,”  and  the  ancient  discipline  admired  by  Luther  so 
long  before,  were  both  preserved;  and  the  re-establishment  of  lum- 
nimity  and  peace  were  then  celebrated  in  a  manner  that  made  the 
jnvsenee  of  the  Holy  S])irit  sensibly  felt  l)y  the  members  of  the 
community. 

Zinzendorf  was  the  avowed  head  of  flie  congregation,  and  ho  bore 
the  resi)onsil)ility  with  meekness  and  courage.  In  eontemjdating 
the  numerous  works  he  published  between  172*2  and  17dd,  the 
journeys  he  umh'rtook,  the  attacks  levelled  at  him,  the  ])raises  be¬ 
stowed  on  him,  how  he  was  honoured  and  des])ised,  eulogised  and 
libelled,  yet  ever  aetive,  loving,  and  forgiving — one  can  understand 
his  meaning  in  the  following  couplet — 

“  I  have  one  master  passion — 

^Tis  Christ,  and  He  alone.’^ 

And  for  His  sake  he  argued  with  the  various  sects  in  the  ^Vetterau, 
Avas  ])reaehed  against  by  the  Prophet  Hock,  whom  he  had  invited  to 
be  godfather  to  one  of  his  children, — accepted  from  the  hand  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  the  order  of  Dansbrog,  which  he  determined  to 
wear  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  refused  an  honourable  otliee  at  the  Conn 
of  Copenhagen,  and  Avas  present  there  at  the  King’s  coronation. 
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‘ninvliilo  the  Church  of  lleiTnliut  becfan  to  manifest  itself  as  a 
^  ^  of  the  salt  of  the  earth.  A  desire  to  labour  amonu;  tho 
,-;is  awakened,  missionaries  were  sent  to  tho  netrroes  of  St. 


p.iri  an 
in  a'lirii  ^v 


i’'i  Mil'  iiail  the  Es([uimaux  of  Greenland — Fjeonard  Dober  and 
M  ’  I  Viiscliiuanii  to  tlie  former,  Christian  Stach  and  Christian 
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jiivul  la  kilter.  And  now  the  time  arrived  for  the  fultilmeut  of 
i]k‘  roiinrs  passionate  ilesire  to  become  an  ordaineil  preacher  of  the 
lie  travelled  under  a  fei^rned  name,  as  tutor  to  a  younj^ 
There  he  underwent  examination  as  candi- 


di'.'l"-* 


noivliaiit. ''>Siralsiiiul 

l  ite  for  liolv  orders,  and  for  ever  laid  aside  the  sword  he  had  hitherto 
worn  Count  of  the  Empire.  This  last  step  givim^  otfence  to  the 
Court  of  Copeiihai^en,  lie  modestly  returned  the  order  he  had  received. 

]lis  eiiteriiiLC  the  ministry  was  the  signal  for  a  general  storm  of 
Mttaok.  A  ileputation  from  Dresden  was  sent  to  inquire  into  tho 
J.iotrinc  and  habits  of  the  Brethren;  and  though  not liing  could  be 
tlisoovored  against  them,  the  (hmnt  was  advised  to  sell  his  estates  in 
Saxonv,  in  order  to  escape  banishment.  The  object  was  to  separate 
liiiii  from  his  work,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  then  die  out  of  itselC 
liowtwtM’,  he  made  his  estates  over  to  the  Countess,  his  wife. 

On  returning  from  a  journey  to  Holland,  where  he  succeeded  in 
forming  a  congregation  of  the  Brethren,  he  was  met  at  Cassel  by  a 
ikrree  of  banishment  for  life  from  Saxony.  This  was  in  the  sjiring 
of  1  "•>'*.  He  sent  his  wife,  who  liad  accompanied  him  to  Holland, 
ill  haste  to  llerrnhut ;  for,  with  the  decree  of  banishment  came  a 
commission  for  a  more  thorough  investigation.  He  himself  repaired 
to  Frankfort,  to  be  near  his  friend  Sjiener,  where  the  happy  results 
of  the  investigation  reached  him  on  his  birthday. 

At  tirst,  he  knew  not  where  to  turn,  but  he  was  not  left  friendless 
in  a  stiange  land.  Spener's  friends  welcomed  him  with  cordiality, 
and  Lindheim,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  offered  him  for  a  dwel¬ 
ling-place.  He  ])referred  the  llonneburg.  While  apartments  were 
heing  hastily  and  scantily  furnished  for  him  there,  and  while  await¬ 
ing  the  Countess’s  arrival  from  llerrnhut,  we  find  him  and  his 
friends  at  .Marienborn. 


On  a  bright  sunny  afternoon,  the  Saxon  exiles  were  assembled  in 
the  gardiMi  at  ^larienliqrn.  Gentlemen  engaged  in  serious  conver¬ 
sation  were  dispersed  in  groups  in  and  about  a  large  roomy  summer¬ 
house.  At  a  stone-table  sat  the  Countess  Zinzendorf,  a  lady  of 
I'ftined  bearing  ;*  niid  though  her  regular  features  wore  an  expression 
of  great  fatigue,  tliere  was  a  bright  loving  light  in  her  eye.  She 
^'us  conversing  with  her  husband,  who  sat  beside  her,  of  her  recent 
journoy  from  Herrnhut,  its  future  prospects,  and  their  own  recent 
hanishinent.  The  whole  thread  of  the  discourse  between  these  two 
distinguished  ]iersons,  which  was  chiefly  on  their  own  affairs,  had 
constant  reference  to  a  third  iiartv,  of  whom  their  hearts  were  full ; 
and  It  was  their  mutual  love  for  Him,  their  Lord  and  Master,  that 
lent  such  a  charm  to  their  countenances  and  conversation. 

Ihe  Countess,  after  a  time,  became  absorbed  in  thought,  and  did 
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rot  nohVo  lliat  licr  lovely  little  daughter  Benijnia  was  pnt’ 
wailing  beside  lier,  witli  a  ])leadin"’  expression  in  her  eves  Tv* 
C’onnt  was  the  lirst  to  ])erceive  her,  and  said  : —  *' 

“  Ih’dinuili.  onr  little  one  lias  a  favour  to  ask.  Hear  what  it  *  *’ 
iiat  do  you  wish,  niy  ehildr”  said  the  mother,  ^enilv. 

“  Please,  mamma,  mav  I  have  the  scissors  out  of  your  wr  ’ 
basket*:^’  ‘ 


‘‘  What  do  you  want  them  for,  my  love  ?” 

“  To  cut  a  cross  out  of  this  p)hl  ]>aper.” 

‘‘  Is  it  that  it  nniy  remind  you  of  the  Saviour,  mv  dear:’’ 

‘‘1  always  think  of  Him,  mamma,  but  just  now  1  am  at  plav 
You  see,  brother  Christian  is  holdiniif  the  lamb  there  which  thckiii 
shepherd  pive  me  this  morning;  and  1  am  ^oin^  to  cut  out  a  cuiss 
and  lay  it  on  its  back,  that  it  may  become  more  patient.  We  love 
it,  and  do  everythiiiLC  we  can  for  it ;  but  it  remains  as  wild  as  ever 
and  tires  us  with  running  after  it.”  .  ' 

The  Countess  irlanced  at  her  husband,  and  read  in  his  eyes  an 
expression  of  the  ]uirest  joy.  She  gave  her  scissors  to  the  little  irirl 
whose  lingers,  however,  were  not  cpiite  equal  to  the  undertakiiii:, 
and  she  looked  u])  beseechingly  at  her  lather.  Zinzendorf  took  the 
gold  ]>aper  and  scissors,  and  soon  produced  the  desii’cd  cross. 

‘‘  Itere,  Henigna,”  said  he,  smiling,  “take  this  and  lay  it  on  your 
little  lamb,  to  make  it  gentle  ;  but  tell  me,  before  you  go,  how  do 
the  angeds  sing  who  stand  around  the  throne,  as  we  read  in 
Ivevelations  r  ” 

“  They  sing,”  replied  the  child,  “  ‘  Woidhy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  receive  ]H)wer,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.’  ” 

“  Lnlmuth,”  said  the  Count,  as  the  child  ran  off,  “  as  long  as  the 
Gos])el  is  revealed  to  babes,  let  it  remain  sealed  to  the  wise  and 
learned.  Hut  let  the  cross  which  our  little  one  means  to  lay  on  litr 
lamb  be  a  lesson  to  ns  to  bear  ours  patiently,  and  to  follow  Him 
whithersoever  He  li'oeth.  See,”  he  added,  “  here  conies  our  Christian 
David.  H  e  has  been  to  Ronneburg  to-day,  and  perha})s  conics  to 
tell  us  we  can  now  remove  thither.” 

The  ])erson  thus  nanuMl  ap])roached.  He  was  a  shoi*t  but  power¬ 
fully  built  man.  A  ])air  of  sparkling  eyes  shone  from  beneath  his 
dark  brows,  and  his  mouth  had  the  character  of  resolute  determi¬ 
nation.  Yet  his  as])ect  betokened  tender  feeling  and  entire  self- 
command.  His  dress  was  extremely  ])lain,  and  the  only  a])proacli 
to  ornament  was  a  handsome  cane  in  his  hand,  a  present  from  the 
Count. 

He  bowed  ;  and  in  a  deep  bass  voice  said  : — 

“  y\y  lord,  magistrate  Schuehart  presents  his  most  humble  duty  to 
your  lordship,  and  begs  to  inlbrm  you  that  all  is  now  retuly  for  your 
lordshipfs  rece]>tion,  as  far  as  it  is  ])ossible  to  make  the  place  so. 
Tlu're  is  index'd  no  absolute  daimer  of  the  roof  fallin<r  in  ;  but,  with 
all  due  respi'Ct  and  det’erence,  1  wish  to  impress  on  your  lordship 
that  it  really  is  not  a  jilace  for  you  to  inhabit.  What  1  have  again 
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and  scon  up  tlioro  to-day  passes  belief ;  yon  will  be  miserablo 
iny  lord,  and  without  the  least  hope  of  doing  any  good  for  the 

Tlirt'ornit  looked  (ptietly  up  at  the  speaker,  and  then  said  : — 

••  l)i>:ir  brother  David,  tirst  of  all  let  me  l)eg  you  to  moderate  your 
1  ,j.j<],ips  '  aiul  '  my  lords.’  !^^y  friends  here  know  what  1  think  on 
the  ^iihjoot  ol'  vain  titles  ;  and,  at  all  events,  thew  are  misbestowod 
PI  *1  banished  Count  in  a  minister’s  gown.  Call  me  simply  ‘  Count,’ 
iiKvCbiint  1  am.  As  for  the  Roimeburg — have  not  you,  my  brother, 
Ivon  ni  (ii’i'enlaud  t 

..  Count,  and  I  bless  the  Lord  for  it ;  but  tlie  Esquimaux  in 
their  tur-jaekets,  and  smelling  of  train-oil,  bad  human  hearts  in  their 
1), dies— hearts  that  opened  to  the  Word  of  tiaitli ;  but  when  one  sees 
the  wretelu'S  up  here,  one  can  only  think  of  our  Lord's  words  :  ‘  Give 
ii(»t  that  whieh  is  holy  unto  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before 

riwine.'  " 

it  remains  to  be  ])roved,  my  friend,  whether  they  really  are  such 
as  voii  think  ;  and  even  it'  they  should  ho — why,  all  things  arc  pos¬ 
sible  with  God.  I  burn  to  bring  souls  to  Christ — to  show  them  my 
()\vii  lia])piness  and  the  Lord’s  goodness.”  And,  turning  to  the 
Countess,  he  said  :  ‘‘  Erdmnth,  3'ou  are  of  my  mind,  are  you  not  ? 
You  are  not  afraid  of  the  scene  which  David  has  depicted  to  us  ?” 

( lod  foi’bid  that  I  should  he,”  said  the  Countess,  with  emotion  ; 
‘‘  I  am  ready  to  go  wherever  the  Lord  leads,  w’ithout  fearing  what 
flesh  and  blood  can  do  unto  me.  Had  I  thought  otherwise,  there 
were  many  friends  and  foes  who  would  have  deterred  me  on  my 
jouniev  hither,  lint  1  have  fixed  my  eyes  steadily  on  my  soul’s 
beloved,  and  He  has  led  the  wav.” 

At  tills  instant,  a  messenger,  led  by  IMelcliior,  approached,  and 
presented  to  the  Count  a  largo  jiacket  of  letters  from  Hanau.  Ziii- 
zendorf  desired  that  the  man  might  liave  refreshment,  and  then 
spread  tlio  letters  on  the  table  before  him.  Tliey  came  from  various 
jiarts  ot*  tlie  world.  He  eagerly  opened  one  in  the  hand  of  David 
Nitselimaun,  hut  after  reading  a  few  lines,  Ids  arms  sank,  and  Ids 
eves  tilled  wdth  tears. 

“  Hy  dear  brothers,”  said  he,  “  another  of  us  has  been  called  home. 
Our  faithful  Tobias  Friedrich  is  with  the  Lord.” 

Kvery  couuteiiance  ex])resse(1.  unatfeefed  gi-ief.  “  Our  dear,  good 
Tobias  Friedrich!”  “  C)h,  how  sorry  1  am!”  “What  a  blessed 
chaugo  for  IdmT’  were  the  exclamations  heard  on  all  sides. 

And  w’ho  was  this  lamented  friend  ?  The  Count’s  steward,  and 
the  organist  of  the  congregation.  A  nobody  as  to  w'orldly  position, 
hut  a  true  man  of  God  in  his  heart  ami  life. 

‘‘The  1  jord’s  will  he  done,  in  him  and  ns,”  said  the  Count.  “  I 
grieve  for  thee,  my  brother  Jomithau  !  I  had  much  condort  and 
coiiiideiice  in  thee.  There  was  an  instrument  prepared  of  the  Lord, 
lor  this  service  !  I  could  have  said  of  him,  ‘  Lord,  leave  ns  Thy 
champion  yet  a  little  while.’  Hut  he  is  doubtless  more  fitly 
placed  in  the  heavenly  mansions  than  here  below.  Therefore, 
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with  all  our  hearts,  let  us  respond  a  cheerful  Amen  to  ‘Tliv  n 
be  done.’  ”  ^ 

Zinzendorf  took  up  the  letter,  but  apfain  let  it  fall. 

“  Silence  will  not  do,  friends,”  said  he,  “  when  the  heart  nec(h  to 
Fpcak.  I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  travelling  many  years 
ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Xurcmburg  ; — I  had  left  my  carria'(»-e 
and  was  walking  up  a  steep  hill,  when  a  little  barefooted  boy,  uith  a 
beggar’s  wallet  over  his  shoulder,  came  running  up  to  me.  "  He  had 
an  old  fiddle  in  his  hand,  and  he  said,  ‘  ^ly  Lord,  will  you  allow  nie 
to  play  you  a  little  tune  ‘r’  I  was  deep  in  thought,  and  did  not  im. 
mediately  attend  to  the  child,  but  mechanically  put  my  hand  into  my 
pocket  for  alms.  As  I  looked  round  to  give  him  money,  1  ^yas  struck 
by  a  ])Jiir  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  blue  eyes  1  ever  saw;  and 
the  child’s  soul  seemed  to  say  to  mine,  ‘Come  over  and  help  usl’  I 
bade  him  play  :  his  tunes  were  chiefly  dances.  At  length  I  said 
‘  Can  you  play  me  a  h3’mii  ?’  ‘Certainly'  I  can,’  said  he,  and  hejjan 
to  tune  his  fiddle  afresh.  I  liked  this — he  was  noAv  in  a  ditieront 
ke}'.  He  began  the  tune  ‘Praise  and  glor^-  to  our  God;’  and  I 
nodded  approval.  Presently'  I  said,  ‘  Do  3^011  know  the  Creed:’ 

‘  Yes,’  replied  he  quickl3%  ‘  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
the  Lord’s  Pra3'er.’  ‘  Let  me  hear  3^ou,’  said  I.  The  child  repeated 
the  Belief  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  looking  me  full  in  the  face; 
but  no  sooner  came  to  ‘  Our  Father,’  than  he  laid  his  violin  down  on 
the  ground,  placed  his  cap  beside  it,  and  reverentl3'  joining  his  hands, 
bent  his  head,  and  pra3’ed  aloud.  When  I  saw  this,  I  prayed  the 
Lord  to  give  me  the  child’s  soul,  that  I  might  win  it  for  Himself ; 
and  He  granted  1113"  piuuxr. 

“  We  became  companions  on  our  onward  journe3' ;  and  what  was 
promised  me  that  da3"  b3"  the  little  boy  then  sitting  beside  me  in  the 
carriage,  was  afterwards  fulfilled  bv  the  man.  Thanks  to  our  dear 
pastor  Rothe,  he  was  well  grounded  in  knowledge,  and  became  a 
good  Latin  scholar  and  general  linguist.  But  far  greater  thanks  are 
due  to  his  heavenl3’  Teacher,  who  admitted  him  into  His  school  of 
grace,  and  blessed  him  with  heavenl3"  wisdom.  Our  Friedrich  seemed 
to  have  a  peculiar  gift  in  the  Lord’s  vine3^ard,  and  veiy  little  good 
seed,  in  his  case,  fell  to  the  ground.  What  a  heart  looked  forth  from 
those  honest  blue  e3’es !  When  aiy  misunderstanding  arose  in  the 
congregation,  who  was  so  eflectual  a  peacemaker  as  Friedrich? 
When  strangers  came  to  inquire  into  our  proceedings,  who  could 
explain  them  with  his  persuasive  gentleness  ? — so  winning  a  wa}’ 
for  the  love  of  Christ  into  their  souls  that  some  of  our  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  have  valued  the  friendship  of  Tobias  Friedrich. 
Wherever  the  church  sent  him  —  whether  to  Sweden,  where  he 
opened  a  new  door  for  the  Lord,  or  to  the  philosophers  at  Jena, 
this  man,  b3'  his  amiable  engaging  manners,  made  more  friends  and 
reconciled  more  enemies  than  aiy’  one  of  us  can  boast.” 

“To  that  I  can  bear  witness,”  said  De  Watteville,  “for  he  was 
my  friend  and  colleague  in  the  administration  of  the  aflairs  of  our 
communit}’.  Without  his  aid,  1  never  could  have  brought  so  mary 
diiiereiit  tempers  and  dispositions  under  control.” 
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slionld  iliink,”  interposed  Christian  David,  his  thick,  bass 
tivinbliiig  with  emotion,  “  none  of  ns  know  better  than  I,  what 
^  hviir^  our  Friedrich  had.  I  confess,  with  deep  humiliation, 
It  tor  long  time  I  was  lost  in  sectarian  error — next  to  the  Lord, 

I  h  ive  to  thank  him  for  bringing  me  into  the  way  of  truth.” 

••  Viul,  <h'ar  friends,”  pursued  the  Count,  “  what  would  our  con- 
rrro'^atioiial  music  liavx  been,  but  for  him  ?  lie  was  indeed  a  real 
reiiiits,  and  his  soul  was  so  full  of  melody  that  he  seemed  to  have 
"ui'^ht  the  echoes  of  angels  singing  round  the  throne.  Music  is  to 
our'services  what  the  llower  is  to  the  place  which  bears  it,  and  its 
cwcct  attraction  draws  directors  of  music  to  us  from  far  and  near. 
All  wore  amazed  at  the  genius  of  the  man  who  led  the  whole  con- 
(rrof^ation  from  one  strain  to  another  till  the  whole  became  a  melo¬ 
dious  worship,  in  which  the  believing  soul  felt  the  nearness  of  the 
Lonl.” 

Lot  me  also  add  a  few  words  to  his  memory,”  said  the  Countess 
f^eiitlv.  “  When  1  call  him  the  Eliezer  of  our  family,  you  can  con¬ 
ceive  to  yourselves  his  faithfulness,  his  activity,  his  unwearied  care 
and  zeal  for  us,  his  devoted  love  for  our  children,  and  his  disposition 
like  a  spi’iiig-day,  so  sweet,  balmy,  and  joyous.” 

“  Amen,”  said  the  Count.  “  May  his  place  be  among  those  who 
tune  their  golden  harps  beside  the  sea  of  crystal !” 

The  eveniug  service  of  the  little  band  of  pilgrims  was  over.  All 
had  retired  to  rest ;  even  Christian  David,  the  most  watchful  of  the 
llretlireu,  slept  peacefully,  for  the  old  tower-clock  had  struck  two  : 
but  Ziiizeudorf  still  sat  at  his  writing-table ;  and  after  taking  leave 
of  his  family  for  the  night,  spent  a  long  time  in  earnest  communion 
witli  his  Saviour. 
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Beyond  all  doubt,  the  world  has  of  late  discovered  a  mighty  power 
in  the  culture  of  “the  imagination.”  A  pleasure  before,  it  is  now  a 
business  and  a  duty  ;  nay,  it  is  called  the  very  consummation  and 
hiirhest  use  of  all  the  so-stvled  mental  faculties,  in  this  sole  unitinfj 
exercise  of  them.  “  Imaginative  recreation  ”  is  thought  now,  in  the 
world,  to  be  merely  a  better  name  than  heretofore  for  that  equal  and 
liurmonious  training  of  all  mental  power,  which  of  old  the  Greeks 
would  have  called  “gymnastic.”  There  are  some  Doctors,  seemingly, 
who  imjdy  a  panacea  in  this  psychology.  There  are  those  who  hint 
that  if  this  mental  spring  can  but  be  touched  (as  they  appear  to  fancy 
it),  then  consciences  can  be  awakened,  which  are  dead  to  every  other 
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appeal ;  or  faith  may  he  produced,  though  testimonies  and  wond 
sliould  liave  failed.  Otliers  have  -written  whole  brilliant  lx)oks  ^ 
exemplify  the  conception,  that  the  fancy  and  tlie  understaudirnf^ 
two  sides  of  the  human  soul,  which  severally  could  be  nourisliotf,^ 
starved  by  a  master;  the  tirst  of  them,  thouofh  it  were  trained  aicirt 
beini^  certain,  after  all,  to  turn  out  a  pleasant  child  of  the  heittr 
instincts;  tlie  second,  a  hard  and  uncouth  creature,  without  anv 
such  saving  element.  Happily,  if  thus  the  schoolmaster  may 
lectur(‘d,  not  so  with  the  ])rcacher.  He  smiles  in  ])itv  at  the 
assum])tion.  The  mind,  he  feels,  cannot  but  spontaneously  pietiny 
to  itstdf  some  representation  of  what  it  is  coneerned  witli ;  vet  iu 
])roportion  as  it  tends  from  earthly  objects,  maturing  to  its  hiirj^.p 
engrossimmt,  so  does  all  hel})  from  earthly  scenes  and  analo-dt.^ 
become  idle,  till  it  is  ])rofane ;  yea,  he  who  at  that  point  shall 
jircsume  to  oiler  his  human  aid  in  our  weakness,  though  he  were 
the  very  hierarch  of  human  art,  puts  himself  in  the  ])riestly  jdaev 
from  which  he  must  be  hurled  with  contempt.  The  old  Puritan  avers 
and  truly,  that  the  enlightening  power  is  above  the  human  sphere, 
not  increased  or  lessened  by  any  culture  there.  The  shut  sense 
being  only  turned  toward  the  tixed  lights,  then  all  is  done  that 
man  can  do;  nor  does  the  worldly  man  any  more  seek  or  know 
to  do  it,  than  the  blind,  who  fancies  he  beholds,  can  seek  to 
lead  the  other  blind  aright.  Each  is  equally,  to  the  evangelist, 
a  child  of  darkness ; » save  that  the  dullest  is  the  least  deluded. 
Faith  is  his  transforming,  beautilying,  adorning,  world-or-nation- 
changing  essence;  source  of  all  religion,  all  good  works,  charities, 
p'aces — and  it  is  “  faith  ”  alone.  Xor  is  it  our  part  to  dilfer 
about  names,  and  decide  between  the  terminology  of  systems  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  opposite  (piarters. 

W  e  ought  merely  to  suppose  here,  for  the  present,  that  the  result 
is  agreed  u})on  as  something  beyond  tutors  or  masters,  who  do  the 
cultivating  ])art.  We  ask,  at  the  same  time,  why  are  the  two  dif¬ 
ferent  sets  of  preparatory  means  and  instruments  still  so  distinct — so 
a])))arontly  irrespective  of  each  other  ?  The  world's  new  zeal,  in  this 
direction,  is  aggressive  :  the  old  zeal  of  the  Churches  has  become 
barely  so  much  as  self-sup])orting,  internally  controlling — not  defen¬ 
sive  at  the  best.  The  World  grows  fervid,  serious,  imposing,  in  its 
ligures,  representations,  and  p)ictures  ;  the  Churches  recoil  the  farther 
into  precept  and  discourse,  ethics  and  doctrine,  when  their  tropes 
and  similes  are  not  forced  and  chill,  or  their  symbols  and  pomps 
elaborately  foolish.  The  world  takes  up  the  allegorical  and  visionary 
]mrt,  and  trenches  upon  sacred  ground  ;  the  Church  does  not  reta¬ 
liate  bv  thus  vividly  seizing,  in  turn,  the  territoiy  that  is  secular. 
There  arc  practically  no  sectarian  divisions  in  the  illustrative 
spirit  of  the  age,  nor  any  tedious  controversies,  which  detain  it 
fnmi  so  advancing;  but  in  the  other  spirit  that  professes  to  con¬ 
trast  with  it  and  0})})0se  it,  how  slow  even  the  few  motions  of 
union,  or  the  difficult  decisions  in  favour  of  joint  action!  Unac¬ 
countable  as  ever  is  the  world’s  evil,  except  on  the  old  ground 
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//  —  the  “world  —  lietli  in  tlio  wicked  one,”  whoso  devices 
cTiouixh  to  take  the  forms  of  heaven,  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
^  «  1  tin'  work  is  the  work  not  of  men  merelv,  not  even  of  saints 

,  widi  aivcls  to  aid.  For  each  victoi'vdocs  hut  a'^i^ravato 

1  .  aiteii^itv  of  the  coiithct  to  come;  all  the  liosts  ot  evd  overcome, 

]  •  >  Imt  left  the  last  host  more  openly  accumulated  and  concentrated, 
p'vi'lizittion  lu'lps  the  striifr^’le  only  by  showing  it  direr,  and  yet 
•  Mlire;  a<r*‘ihist  the  corru])t  nature  which  thrives  and  Hourishes 
;■  ,j.jyii(rlit  when  the  darkness  has  been  done  away,  and  breaks  out 
.jj  lu.iiie  airaiu  as  .‘^oon  as  re])ressed  abroad.  Nor  can  anything  end 
ir  after  all,  save  the  linal  settlement — stern,  sovereign,  judicial — 
which  .diall  s(‘]iarate  between  good  and  evil  for  ever. 

True,  the  contrast  of  these  two  descriptions  is  somewhat  more 
'iTo.ireiit  than  I'cal.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  Knglishmen,  engaged 
in  aiiv  sj»ecial  business  whatever,  to  mix  u])  with  it  their  private  no¬ 
tions*  of  another  matter  altogether.  They  sink  the  whole  of  this 
(jiicstioii  in  their  political  or  commercial  capacity,  still  more  than  in 
ivliirioii ;  and  the  imaginative-culturists  are  to  them  ecpially  a  sect 
with  the  evangelical.  As  parents,  too,  they  agree  to  sink  it  ;  and  as 
fiiliLditened  patrons  of  early  education,  or  amiable  heads  of  cheerful 
iiouseholds.  It  seems  generally  taken  for  granted,  now-a-days,  that 
there  is  a  unanimous  declaration  on  the  part  of  children  in  its  favour, 
tniitaiaouiit  to  a  certainty  of  rebellions  or  surreptitious  accom])lish- 
meiit  of  the  desire,  were  refusal  made.  Their  work,  l)lay,  and  rest, 
inav  all  alike  l)e  enlivened  by  as  much  illustration,  entertainment, 
aiui  fancy  as  possilde;  be  it  only  innocuous  in  a})})earance,  and  not 
opeiilv  incomjiatible  with  the  several  adult  cret'ds.  lie  it  granted 
that  the  world  grows  more  entertaining  and  lively,  the  week-days 
plea.santer  and  happier — all  the  more  s])iritual  is  religion,  all  the 
more  hallowed  the  Sabbath.  Far  from  redounding  to  the  damage, 
cither,  of  creeds  more  symbolical  and  ceremonial,  this  dilemma 
offers  them  the  fairer  o]>portunity  for  (‘onsecrated  triunudis,  in  which 
the  judicial  mind  must  allow  that  secular  art  is  less  gorgeous  than  the 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  ])oetic  layman  inferior  to  the  clerical  in  decided 
force  of  meaning.  So  that  liowever  humble  the  sphere,  or  weak, 
])erha])s,  the  ])erformance,  denominational  religion  does  not  sulfer 
ill  this  (puirter  from  competition  with  llui-pictorial  spirit  of  tlie  age. 

Are  there  any,  indeed,  that  have  looked  this  cpiestion  fairly  in  tho 
face;  or  who  have  heard  the  still  small  voice  of  injunction  to  pre¬ 
paid  for  it  early  enough,  in  the  strength  of  a  living  modern  faith,  as 
it  were  some  ark  of  safelvfor  the  old  household  religion  of  England? 
Is  It  in  reality  the  case  that  these  strong  primitive  instincts  have 
itruored  the  new  ones  in  this  relation ;  or  have  rather,  in  tlu*  view  of 
it,  f)lenclied  and  (juailed  at  their  imposing  aspect,  ilius  singularly 
d : Here nt  from  the  grave  Puritan  model?  So  dilfcrent,  with  tliosc 
supposed  melodramatic  tastes,  cravings  for  s])ectacl(‘,  excur.sion, 
fe.^tival,  or  frfa  those  romantic  and  pictorial  tendenci(‘s, 

tlio.'^e  excesses  and  revellings  in  the  luxurious — that  by  turns  th.o 
iiiL'diievulist  and  Parisian  classicist  have  contended  for  their  favour  ; 
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nay,  ilicre  ptill  circulates  the  devout  imasfiuatiou  that  their  *  vr 
ference  to  all  soi'ts  of  architectural  styles  may  he  couqnercd  ^  i 
that  thev  mav  fruiued  hv  an  increase  in  the  nunilx'r  of  I 

hishops,  if  not  by  ])nl)lic  buildinsrs  with  historical  frescoes,  or  t  ^ 
museums  of  animated  nature  on  the  Sydenham  pattern.  ][em\v 
have  been  a  bold  man,  and  appanmtly  a  very  shrewd  one,  tlioufr’n 
scarcely  less  sincere  than  bold  or  shrewd,  who  lirst  snirfresied  a  rc 
cent  project  for  the  proselytizinof  of  “the  lower  classes;'’  of 
some  obvious  results  are  now  before  us.  These  are  no  less  tlian 
}ial])able  tokens  of  a  scheme,  which  must  so  far  have  been  saccessful 
to  ])ropai]:ate,  amom;  the  very  millions  who  read  ilhistrat(*d  niiscc]! 
lanies  and  ])ictorial  journals,  the  notions  and  the  feelini^s  of  the 
Puritans  themselves  !  And  no  Jesuit  or  Jacobin  disseminator  could 
have  more  subtilly  calculated  the  mode,  or  entered  into  the  eliaracter 
of  the  peo]de  with  whom  ho  had  to  do  ;  for  he  .adopts  tlie  ])rceise 
forms  and  times  which  are  most  in  voirue,  with  the  attractions  mo^t 
similar  to  those  in  favour;  and  is  so  far  from  incurrini:^  the  suspicion 
of  a  en'Rtuitous  propajrator  for  an  insidious  end,  that  the  conuucrcial 
])rejudices  of  the  race  are  respected  by  his  evident  determination  to 
make  it  ]iay.  None,  perhaps,  l)iit  a  member  of  tlie  very  elasscs  thus 
aimed  at,  .a  workinof  man,  .a  trader,  neither  cloistered  nor  cluldKd, 
could  so  have  ])ro])itiated  their  attention  to  the  extraordinary  attempt 
he  makes  ;  since  it  assumes  the  fact  that  it  is  a  workmaifs  sclraiie, 
a  business  of  ]irolit  .and  loss,  yet  .a  thinu;'  for  those  who  must  rest  as 
well  as  work,  requiring  household  comfort  .alonp^  with  worldly  care, 
capable  of  refined  ])le.asures  though  subject  to  coarse  pains,  and  of  all 
men  most  concerned  to  live  for  ends  above  the  earth,  lie  ])ositivoly 
assumes  it  for  an  undoubted  truth, des]>iteeveryap)]iarent  circumstance 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  mass  of  Kno-lishmeu  believe,  if  not  in 
churches  or  their  various  modes,  yet  in  the  plain  old-fashioned 
dofTui.a  of  the  soul  and  the  unseen  world  to  come,  in  a  Sabbath,  a 
Ilible,  and  Him  wbo  is  their  author.  It  is  a  “  Penny  Weekly  Illus¬ 
trated  Family  Pible  for  the  Peo])le,”  whose  numbers  and  whose  parts 
have  run  tlirouirh  many  months,  and  will  continue  to  run,  if  the 
undertaking  still  prospers,  through  some  future  years.  AVhatover 
the  individual  credit  of  the  idea,  or  the  ])articular  religious  denomi¬ 
nations  to  which  the  ])ublishers  may  belong,  it  m.ay  at  all  events  be 
said  th.at  the  name  of  “Cassell  and* Co.”  bids  fair  to  be  associated 
with  modern  Puritanism  of  a  very  original  kind ;  associated,  too, 
we  trust,  in  after  ages,  with  a  gre.at  and  lasting  benefit  to  their 
country.  The  unsectarian  and  unpretentious  manner  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  deserves  praise  Avhich  can  very  seldom  l)e  accorded  to  any  ,:  ni 
the  method  of  its  execution,  and  the  general  character  of  its  det.ails, 
there  is  much  to  justify  the  claim  advanced  for  it,  of  .a  “  iN ation.al 
A\  ork.”  They  offer  grounds  which  few  will  (juestion,  for  the  api^eal 
to  “he.arty  and  cordial  assistance”  from  all  classes,  “  in  bringuur  h 
to  a  successful  termination,  marked  bv  that  degree  of  excellence 
which  now  characterizes  every  feature,”  indeed  for  increased  eftorts 
to  render  it  satisfactoiy :  as  for  the  natural  belief  of  the  projectors 
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1  t  wlillo  ncconiplislniip^  one  of  tlic  most  sncccssfal  tvpopri’apliical 
irtistic  etforts  of  the  day,  and  presentincf  the  saered  trutlis  in 
T'  mo<t  attractive  form,  they  are  causing  them  to  he  generally  rt'ad 
•  ^  K  tlu'V  have  not  hitherto  reached,  and  that  hv  means  of  the 
.l  iiiatorv  notes,  they  will  insure  their  being  more  fully  understood 
.jl,p,.^.Ji;ited,  and  thus  the  cause  of  morality  and  true  religion 
ivill  1h*  advanced.”  Therefore  may  they  now  he  congratulated  on 
thr  promised  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  and  wished  courage  still 
lii.dier,  ns  well  as  good  speed,  in  their  endeavour  to  siqijily  this 
supposed  demand  amongst  the  1  British  Peo])le. 

Tridv.  the  “  elevation  of  the  masses  ”  question  seems  to  have  been 
Qiie  which  was  unnecessarily  perjilexed.  A  too  profound  philosophy 
Eiavhave  conduced  rather  to  embarrass  than  to  help  it.  The  native 
couiitrv  of  art,  we  hear,  was  Pagan  :  as  to  what  is  called  sacred  art, 
we  are  told  it  arose  in  a  land  which,  till  of  late,  was  dead;  and  it  be¬ 
came  the  “handmaid  of  religion,”  only  to  assist  in  oppressing  con¬ 
science  and  free  judgment.  Hence,  have  we  English  been  exceed- 
iinrlv  jealous  of  it  in  these  matters.  ^Meantime,  allowing  it  to  ilourish 
ill  '"Very  other  respect ;  while  in  ilicae  we  have  ])referred  to  imjiort  a 
great  deal  of  (lerman  learning  and  metaphysics,  for  whose  subtle 
sceptical  influence  there  was  a  degree  of  conqiensation,  it  ajipcars,  in 
our  practical  turn,  onr  experimental  science,  our  in-door  and  out¬ 
door  habits  that  lead  to  a  liealthfid  and  manly  literature,  cherishing 
at  once  the  ]>oetry  of  humanity  and  nature.  And  with  all  the 
psychological  insight  of  such  wisdom,  ])erha})S,  we  turn  our  jdiilan- 
tliroj)ic  })olitics  to  bear  on  this  sudden  business  of  the  “lower 
classes.”  Laudable,  indeed,  is  the  growing  unanimity,  even  of  sects, 
to  lay  aside,  from  “  national  education,”  the  one  doubtful  point — 
whether  tinything  religious  should  be  said,  or  how.  Tliey  agree  to 
difi’er  on  it  in  public,  and  be  there  silent,  undemonstrative,  and 
utterly  without  representations  or  devices  regarding  it ;  for  the  good 
end  that  in  private,  at  home  or  church,  and  where  neither  home  nor 
church  exists,  the  zeal  or  the  indifference  of  the  adult  Hritish  soul 
may  have  its  fuller  scope,  each  in  its  own  way",  with  the  nascent 
instincts  of  its  posterity.  Possibly  we  shall  cease  to  wonder,  before 
long,  that  the  free  Hritish  parent,  who  esteems  this  privilege,  for  the 
most  ])art  declines,  to  hand  it  over  to_th^ Sunday-school  teacher  of 
these  modest  creeds,  or  to  the  lofty  ambassador  of  one  which  is  more 
arbitrary  and  elaborate.  He  may  in  all  likelihood  know  nothing  of 
the  secular  philosophy  which  reserves  for  him  this  sacred  right,  to 
use  or  to  delegate  ;  but  common  sense  must  force  upon  him  the 
im])ression  that  if  himself  incompetent  to  the  olhce,  he  is  y’et  more 
unable  to  decide  between  the  rival  deputies.  Alike  with  syndjolist 
or  s])ii’itualist,  votary  of  intelligent  or  of  credulous  ]>iety,  it  is  a 
parable  of  abstractions,  or  an  abstraction  of  ])arables,  that  they  offer 
for  his  choice  ;  and  to  the  mass  of  the  peo})le  of  England  has  all  its 
Protestantism  become  a  filmy’  unreality’,  without  so  much  as  a  con¬ 
ceivable  claim  upon  their  notice. 

1  et  turn  we  to  the  simplest  of  expedients,  and  we  are  chiefly’  sur- 
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prisivl,  a-;  usual,  at  liavln^  lot  it  lio  unuscfl  so  long  beside  ns  Tile 
tlio  same  old  riidiinoiits  oftlio  world’s  faith,  which  have  served  it't* 
all  its  purposes  hitherto,  and  see  once  tor  all  whether  they  would 
again,  or  whether  they  would  l;iil.  lt‘  fhei/  were  hut*^  distiucrlv 
brought  in  eontaet  with  the  mind  of  the  age,  from  its  dullest  to  ifs 
keenest  side,  then  let  the  whole  superstructure  of  dialeetied 
symbolism  gi)  indeed  to  the  winds,  while  tlie  venerable  record  itn'lf 
is  1’1‘atl  once  more  in  the  living  vernacular,  translated  from  a  laierijr^^^ 
that  belongs  now  to  the  ])ast.  Tlum  tiy  verily,  ve  creeds  nul 
churches,  which  of  you  shall  emerge  secure  from  tlie  ])rocess ;  ratlier 
Avhether  there  is  not  something  in  the  vast  wants  and  desires  ot’a 
great  people,  that  shall  extract  for  itself  the  genuine  essence  of  tho 
preciousness  of  the  law  and  Gospel,  overlaid  too  much  perhaps  hv 
commentaries  and  glosses,  the  ‘'cycles  and  epicycles  ”  of  a  necessitV 
that  becomes  obsolete.  Why  not  put  off  some  degree  of  miscontideiiee 
in  this  res])ect,  at  least — and  trust  that  all  is  safe  when  ihese  two 
things  come  closely  together — the  inspired  Hook  and  the  liomclv 
household  circle.  True,  art  is  to  be  now  the  commentator — it  will  lie 
said,  the  human  commentator. 

It  will  be  so  at  all  events.  Tlie  day  of  cheap  literature,  popular 
])ictures,  and  wood  engraving,  has  evidently  settled  it.  He  it  low 
art  or  liigh  art,  art  has  begun  to  take  the  mighty  matter  in  its  stroiuf 
hands,  if  it  be  thought  in  any  way  dejdorable,  let  ns  cheer  our- 
selves  by  a  glance  over  the  pages  of  ‘‘  Schnorr’s  Hible  Pictures.” 
I'his  is  surely  by  no  means  a  token  to  be  lamented,  of  how  the  com- 
mon  national  instinct  of  a  serious  ]ieople  will  work  itself  clear,  once 
leavened  with  a  profound  vital  belief;  till  it  reflects  Divdne  truth  in 
]>icturcs  from  above,  although  asked  to  substitute  for  them  the 
brilliant  Imbbles  from  below,  the  shining  shadow  within.  Here, 
from  Germany  itself,  is  neither  rational  neology  illustrated,  nor  the 
embellishment  of  mysticism  returned  to  Rome  ;  but  the  old  llihle 
of  our  childhood,  vivified  with  such  forms  as  we  wished  to  conceive. 
It  is  felt  liere,  even  in  the  scries  of  hundreds  of  such  pictures  hy  a 
single  man,  how  the  function  of  art  rises  thus  through  genius — not  to 
a  fancied  original  novelty,  l)ut  to  a  widely  synn)athetic  emlx)diment 
of  the  spontaneous  impression  in  childhood,  when  the  fancy  was 
nearest  heaven.  And  were  a  chosen  company  of  artists  like  ScliuoiT 
to  make  Hible  pictures  for  England,  what  might  we  not  look  for  then  ? 
d’here  is  no  need  of  size,  expense,  or  accessory  and  adventitious 
attraction.  What  would  be  reepured  is  the  spirit  of  a  school  of 
painting  with  reverence  in  its  heart,  while  knowledge  guides  its 
hands,  and  a  sense  of  its  own  higlu'st  duty  elevates  it.  In  simple 
black  and  while,  often  in  mere  outline  which  surrendered  both,  did 
Schnorr's  earnest  purj)ose  serve  him  to  show  a  decision  and  flueucv 
of  drawing,  with  a  varietv  of  thought,  that  leaves  his  single-liaiidcd 
work  a  marvel ;  though  the  best  hell)  of  many  artistic  fathers  and 
reformers,  commentators,  and  interpreters,  and  translators  must,  of 
course,  have  been  virtually  with  liim,  as  with  Luther  in  his  soliiary 
library,  when  he  performed  a  similar  labom\  The  Luther  he  may 
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called  of  tin's  most  recent  Protestantism.  What  we  mic^ht 
mill,  is  tlie  joint  execution  of  that  niaturcr  task — the  sifted 
tied  product  of  all  former  versions,  whicli  should  fimn’sh  for 
icdisli  household  tlie  jdainest  assurance  of  a  Ihljle  as  Heaven 
AVith  all  its  natural  idioms,  its  clear  ])hraseolon:y,  its  ])atent 
Iv  tested  e(iuivalents  for  the  foreic»:n,  the  ancient,  or  the  in- 
blv  strani^e — how  indeed  could  such  a  translation  be  received 
IS,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  nobly-devout  national 
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bath  M'liicli  wc  remember  thirty  years  ago — whose  very  rirri^Ui 
vaeaney  a])])ear  sacredly  picturesque  now,  but  might,  instead 
have  ditluscd  life  and  practice,  beyond  all  pictures,  throu^di  our  do ' 
conversation  in  thewoiddr  Kxpcricnce  whis])crs  to  us  jv'*' 
that  distance,  that,  at  the  time,  it  disclosed  no  hues  nor  line-^ 
of  attraction  to  comiH'tc  with  tliose  of  the  world ;  but 
stony  image  ot  unmeaning  abstinence,  seclusion,  and  inaction 
which,  when  wc  were  young,  we  rendered,  at  the  best,  an  idol-woiN) 
Seeing  now  through  our  fathers’  eyes,  we  see  a  ])icture  of  hlcxx  i 
meaning,  gracious  privilege,  repose,  recreation,  meditative  and  con 
tenqilative  sanctity — 

Sweet  day,  so  eool,  so  ealm,  so  bright, 

Tlie  bridal  ot  the  eartli  and  sky — 

The  indorsement  ot  supreme  delight.” 

But  through  tlic  eyes  of  our  children  we  would  till  it,  on  the  con- 
trary,  with  the  llower  of  action,  and  beautify  Rud  enliven  it  with  all 
the  foliage  that  belongs  to  fruit  throughout  the  week-dav  world. 

There  is  a  ])icture  now  exhibiting  in  the  midst  of  our  world,  to 
see  which  becomes  as  fashionable,  as  it  must  be  pleasant  to  the  culti- 
vated,  and  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  art.  After  years  of  the  most 
serious  labour,  with  ])ains,  trouble,  and  distant  research,  which  in 
themselves  are  astonishing,  one  of  the  niuch-questioiied  Pre- 
Baphaelites ’’  has  achieved  what  seems  at  length  a  triumph  for  their 
school.  It  is  a  work,  not  merely  of  high  art,  but  of  what  wc  are 
accustomed  to  call  sacred.  If  the  words  even  of  sober  eulogv  do 
not  far  exceed  the  truth,  IMr.  Holman  Hunt’s  painting  of  “  The 
Finding  of  the  Youthful  Saviour  in  the  Temple,”  must  ahsoliuelv 
open  a  new  concejition  of  what  may  be  yet  done  by  “natural”  British 
art.  “  By  the  vividness  and  vitality  of  his  representation,  the  first 
step  of  Christ's  mission  ])roduccs  a  fresher,  and,  it  may  be,  deeper 
inqu'ession  upon  the  mind,  than  that  which  most  men  can  recal  the 
memories  of  their  youth  even  to  suggest,  within  themselves.  .  . 
The  result  stands  before  us  almost  with  the  solemnitv  of  a  fact. 
.  .  The  fruit  of  study  and  of  local  as  well  .as  learned  examination, 

with  constructive  care  and  lidelity  to  actual  dct.ail,  is  here  marvel¬ 
lous.”  So  also  are  “  the  luminous  de])th  and  intensity  of  colour,  the 
perfect  truth  oi^rhiaroscuro,  the  solidity  of  handling,  yet  the  minute 
and  elabortite  tinish  ;”  the  “expression  of  the  Virgin  molher's  tace 
and  attitude,  and  of  the  bcautv,  the  dignity  of  high  obedience,  the 
mildness  of  lowlier  sulferance,  in  that  mysterious  Child-Teachers 
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aspect.”  Jjct  it  be  hoped  that  a  further  step  is  here  indicated  in 
the  good  ])rogi‘ess  already  visible  in  our  age,  by  more  animateil 
means  and  livelier  instrumentalities,  towards  the  vital  import  ot 
them  all.  Here,  at  least,  the  Puritan  agrees  with  the  ])ictorial 
spirit — that  if  we  rest  in  the  ligurcs,  or  stoj)  short  with  the  symbol, 
then  they  soon  become  to  us  no  better  than  the  last  popular  s}>ectacle 
and  the  latest  fashionable  preacher,  whose  useless  image  clings  for  a 
little  to  our  memory  as  we  pass  away.  G.  C. 
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^  novel  is  to  a  large  class  of  readers  a  most  delightful  thing. 
TIr'V  liioe  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  read  it.  A  day’s  work  is  an 
%lioilox  tliree-volume  romance,  'which  having  been  once  got  through, 
•'forthwith  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness  and  thought  of 
^  There  is  a  tale  told  of  an  American  lady,  who,  talking 

with  a  tVieiid  from  the  old  country,  asked  if  there  was  anything  new 
in  tlie  ''"‘y  novels.  “  Have  you  read  ‘  Now  and  Then  ”  inquired 
tho  visitel*.  “  Yes,”  rei)lied  the  lady,  “  of  course  I  have  :  I  read  all 
liiL'  novels  that  come  in  my  way.”  Have  you  read  ‘  Ten  Thousand 
q.vearr’  ”  ”  No,”  replied  the  fair  Transatlantic,  a  little  staggered 

iiv  the  literary  digestion  im])lied  in  such  a  question ;  “  I  have  read 
some  hundreds,  but  certainly  never  read  ten  thousand  a-year !”  It 
tioems  clitlicult  to  understand,  with  all  the  prodigious  productiveness  of 
the  modern  ])en,  how  the  su])])ly  of  new  novels  can  keep  pace  with  tlie 
demand.  Old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and  (may  we  not  say) 
ehildren,  are  at  work  constantly  in  their  manufacture :  wives  and 
widows  are  not  wanting.  And  the  qualities  are  as  numerous  as  the 
quantities  are  great :  some  Grandisonian  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
mount  on  stills  of  or-niolu  to  write  at  a  desk  ten  feet  above  tho 
munid;  others  who,  eschewing  even  the  ordinary  apparel,  concoct 
their  romances  in  dressing-gown  and  sli])pers  ;  some  rigidly  righteous 
and  virtuous,  even  to  gall  and  wormwood  ;  others  amiably  incon¬ 
siderate;  and  a  third  class  elegantly  dissipated,  with  their  morality 
down  at  heels  and  out  at  elbows.  Indeetl,  it  is  said  that  we  have 
authors  who  aspire  to  be  what  the  French  call  dccuiisKs.  We  liope 
not ;  it  is  a  bad  ambition,  and  the  style  is  one  in  which  no  English 
writer  will  ever  gain  celebrity. 

A\  e  have  no  new  novel  to  recommend  just  now.  Last  week  there 
were  several,  but  their  time  is  passing  away;  and  we  are  driven  to 
comment  on  an  old  one — a  very  old  one — some  seventeen,  or  it  may 
be  eighteen  hundred  years  old.  And  may  no^ome  interest  attach  to  a 
novel  which  demonstrates  that  the  Greeks  and  Homans  were  neither 
wiser  nor  more  virtuous  than  we  are ;  which  may  depict  fashionable 
lile  as  it  was  exhibited  when  Christianity  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
century  old ;  and  which,  in  addition  to  these  piquant  relations,  may 
nmke  known  to  us  something  about  the  pliilosophy  and  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  time  ? 

Such  a  book  we  propose  to  bring  before  our  readers,  believing 
that  to  many  of  them  it  will  be  new.  “  The  Metamorphoses  of 
A])uleius,”  a  genuine  romance,  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
continy,  has  hitherto  failcil  to  meet  with  so  many  readers  tis  tho 
cliuractcr  of  the  work  deserves.  Several  causes  have  combined  to 
bring  about  this  result.  By  the  classical  student,  Apuleius  never 
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taut  were  written  in  tins  laniruaLTe;  and,  as  nn^lit  reasonul)lv  1 

expected,  are  scarcely  fitted  tlierul'ore  to  hold  a  place  amoie'f  tlK'^ 

ot*  classic  writers.  Ihit  there  are  other  and  more  serious  ohsta*r^ 

in  the  way  of  the  “]\letanior])hoses  ”  becoming  ])opular.  It  is  t  ! 

that  the  author  was  a  Platonic  ])hilosopher,  and  that  his  book  ^ 

written  throughout  in  a  highly  moral  tone,  and  with  a  moral  eiul  in 

view  ;  hut  we  must  recollect  that  the  work  made  its  aononv.,,,/ 

1  A  i*  il*  *«ll(  Q 

nearly  seventeen  centuries  ago,  and  its  jiages  are  constantly  (letiK(l 
with  passages  such  as  the  present  state  of  civilisation  jind  "niorulity 
cannot  tolerate.  Sir  George  Head,  in  his  edition  of  1851,  well  ])oiiit*s 
'  out  the  value  of  “  Tlie  Golden  Ass,”  with  regard  to  the  grajiliie  and 
characteristic  descri])tions  it  contains  of  the  habits,  manners 
and  customs  ])revailing  at  the  time  among  the  people  in  the 
provinces  subject  to  the  Roman  Empire.  “  Under  tbe  form  of 
a  personal  narrative,  interspersed  with  episodes,  are  collected 
interesting,  instructive,  and  amusing  sketches  relative  to  jmpular 
sujierstiiions,  religious  ceremonies,  social  entertainments,  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  courts  of  law,  dramatic  spectacles  of  the  Ampin- 
theatres,  hordes  of  robbers,  Ac.,  Ac. ;  while  to  comjilete  the 
])ic(ure,  and  to  leave  nothing  untouched,  the  liero  terminates  his 
course  by  b(*ing  enrolled  among  the  jirivsts  of  Isis,  and  an  account 
of  the  religious  l  ites  and  ceremonies  used  at  the  worship  ot*  that 
goddess  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  work.” 

The  authorship  of  “  The  Golden  Ass  ”  has  been  with  some  a 
matter  of  disjiute.  There  is  a  story  in  Greek  by  the  celehrattMl 
liUcian,  which  is  unquestionably  identical  with  “The  ^letamorjdioscs 
of  Apuleius  ”  in  the  main  features ;  but  the  version  of  Apuleius  as 
far  excels  that  of  Lucian  in  the  style  of  composition,  as  it  exceeds  it 
in  length  ;  and  contains  moreover  matter  which  indisputably  heloiigs 
to  him  alone,  such  as  tlie  mysteries  of  Isis,  and  the  no  less  celehratcd 
than  beautiful  tale  of  “Cupid  and  Psyche,”  with  numerous  additions 
and  embellishments  in  the  liody  of  the  work. 

Rut  let  us  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief  digest  of  tlie 
work  itself. 


The  narrator  of  the  story,  whose  name  is  Lucius,  begins  by  statin? 
that  by  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  the  celebrated 
Plutarch,  and  that  he  was  of  Thessalian  origin  ;  and  that  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  journey  one  day  into  Thessaly,  he  joined  two  travellers,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  conversation ;  one  of  whom  had  just  been 
relating  the  wondrous  doings  of  a  magician,  which  the  other  dis¬ 
credited.  Lucius,  in  his  turn,  then  tells  of  the  feats  of  a  juggler 
whose  jierfo nuances  he  had  not  long  before  witnessed  at  At  liens, 
and  invites  the  lirst  traveller,  whose  name  was  Aristomenes,  to  repeat 
his  tale.  This  he  accordingly  docs,  prefacing  it  with  a  solemn  asse¬ 
veration  of  its  truth,  and  taking  the  divinity  of  the  sun  to  witness 
as  to  the  fact. 
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‘^torncncs  was  a  commercial  traveller,  and  hearins^  of  a  new 
i  \  Mit’  cxiiuisite  flavour,  to  be  obtained  at  Hypata,  the  principal 
•  ^ot‘  Thessaly,  at  a  very  low  price,  he  had  ^oiie  thither  with  the 
of  haying  it  all ;  but  it  had  already  found  a  purchaser, 
r  •'!  'vidi  his  journey,  and  disappointed  at  its  results,  he  went  to 
to  refresh  himself,  and  here  met  wilh  an  old  friend  named 
suM-ites,  looking  the  ])ieture  of  beggary  and  misery.  After  some 
'niblo  for  his  old  friend  was  in  a  most  des{>onding  state,  he 
>  iTir^ed  to  induce  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  baths,  where  he 
Jv IS  waslicil,  scrubbed,  and  anoint etl,  and  otherwise  set  to  rights, 
ami  tlicn  took  him  to  an  inn,  gave  him  as  much  food  as  he  could 
eat  and  comforted  him  with  a  cup  of  wine.  After  a  while  he  be- 
ciiiic  talkative,  and  even  noisy,  but  suddenly  again  changed  his 
tone,  and  heaving  a  bitter  sigh  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  began 
toexjdain  bow  he  had  been  reduced  to  his  present  wretched  condition. 

On  bis  journey  home  after  a  long  absence,  and  with  a  large  sum 
of  iiioney  about  him,  he  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  city  of  Larissa, 
vlieii  be" was  attacked  by  a  band  of  i*obbers  and  stripped  of  all  ho 
had.  Kscaj)ing  with  difliculty  with  his  life,  he  took  refuge  in  a 
tavern  kept  by  an  old  woman  of  the  name  of  ^leroe,  who  received 
liiiii  very  kindly,  gave  him  a  liberal  supper  and  lodging  gfintiiitously, 
and  kept  him  in  her  house  till  morning.  Here,  suddeidy  breaking 
otf  in  bis  narrative,  poor  Socrates  said  that  he  dared  tell  no  more, 
lost  that  terrible  woman  should  smite  him  with  some  dire  plague. 
She  was  a  witch,  he  said,  of  power  ineffable.  Ai’istomenes  recom¬ 
mended  his  friend  to  retire  to  rest,  suggesting  that  after  some  sleep 
tliev  would  leave  the  house,  and  get  away  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  place  before  daylight.  Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  these  woi*ds 
before  Socrates  was  asleep  and  snoring  :  Aristomenes,  theredbre, 
having  taken  the  precaution  of  bolting  and  barring  the  door,  lay 
down  on  his  bed,  which  he  placed  against  the  door  for  better  security, 
and  also  went  to  sleep.  Ihirely  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  when,  with 
a  tliundenng  crash,  the  door  was  burst  open,  his  bed  overturned, 
and  bimself  shaken  out,  rolled  on  the  floor,  and  concealed  under 
the  l)ed.  Peeping  out  from  underneath,  he  saw  two  elderly  women 
enter  the  room,  one  carrying  a  lighted  lamp  in  her  hand,  the  other 
a  sponge  and  a  drawn  sword.  Of  these  wo_nien  the  one  was  !Meroe, 
and  her  companion  was  called  Panlhia.  Approaching  the  bed  of 
►Socrates,  and  drawing  his  head  a  lit  tie  towards  her,  ^leroe  plunged  the 
blade  of  the  sword  into  his  throat,  and  aftemvards  tore  out  his  heart. 
Pantliia  closing  up‘the  gaping  wound  with  a  sponge,  and  exclaiming, 
‘‘Gill  sponge,  thou  Avast  born  in  a  sea  ;  beAvare  hoAv  thou  passest  a 
river !”  The  Avomen  then  AvithdreAV,  and  the  door  and  its  bars  and 
bolts  resumed  their  proper  place.  Aristomenes  then  began  to  think 
of  bis  position,  and  to  fear  lest,  from  the  circumstantial  cAudence 
being  so  strong  against  him,  he  might  be  accused  of  the  murder  of 
liis  fi  •iend.  Accordingly  he  fancied  that  it  might  be  the  safest  plan 
to  leave  the  inn  at  once ;  this,  hoAVCA'er,  he  could  not  do, — the 
porter  refused  to  let  him  out ;  and  so  returning  in  despair  to  his 
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room,  lie  made  a  i.ooce  of  liis  bed-cord,  flung  one  end  over  a  1 

wliicli  ]>rojected  from  I  lie  window,  inserted  his  neck  in  tlu. 

1  1  ^  ^  1*1  ^  1  1  1  <•  -1  ,  .  ‘loose 


instant  liiirsting  into  the  room  and  shouting  to  them  in  a  loiuj .  ] 
discordant  voice,  Socrates,  to  tlie  great  astonishment  of  Aristomene 
sprang  ujion  his  feet,  and  began  soundly  to  rate  the  fellow.  Ariso? 
incncs,  overjoyed,  would  have  embraced  him,  an  attention  whiel* 
Socrates  declined  ;  and  after  settling  with  the  innkeejier  for  their 
entertainment,  they  set  out  on  their  way.  As  the  rising  sun  now 
began  to  render  objects  more  and  more  visible,  Aristomenes  stedfastly 
looked  at  his  companion, — at  his  throat  which  he  had  seen  jhcrcell 
with  the  sword,  but  could  perceive  no  trace  of  any  wound,  and  was 
inclined  to  set  it  down  as  a  dream  caused  by  indigestion.  Socrates 
shortly  suggested  that  he  was  hungry,  and  sitting  down  under  a 
])lane-tree,  then  began  their  breakfast  of  bread  and  cheese.  Socrates 
ate  heartily,  and  then,  in  order  to  quench  his  thirst,  rose  up  and  went 
to  a  neighbouring  stream,  and  knelt  down  on  the  bank  to  take  a 
draught.  No  sooner  had  his  lips  touched  the  water  than  the  wound 
in  his  throat  re-opened,  the  sponge  rolled  out,  and  the  inanimate 
corpse  would  have  fallen  into  the  river  had  not  Aristomenes  laid 
hold  of  one  of  the  feet,  and  with  difficulty  dragged  the  body  to  the 
top  of  the  bank.  Thus  died  Socrates,  and  Aristomenes  buried  him 
by  the  river,  and,  trembling  and  afraid  of  his  own  shadow,  lied  from 
home  and  country,  and  wandered  about  in  desert  places  like  a 
conscience  -  stricken  homicide.  At  last,  condemning  himself  to 
perpetual  banishment  from  his  native  laud,  he  married  another  wife, 
and  settled  in  yEtolia. 

The  gute  of  the  city  to  which  they  were  travelling,  ITypata,  was 
the  common  termination  both  of  the  story  and  of  the  journey ;  and, 
bidding  his  comj)anions  farewell,  Lucius  entered  the  city  and  asked 
the  way  to  the  house  of  one  iNIilo,  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction.  On  his  knocking  at  the  door,  it  was  answered  by  a  young 
woman,  whom  he  desired  to  inform  her  master  that  he  wished  to 
s])cak  with  him,  and  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Demeas  of 
Corinth.  On  being  admitted,  he  finds  Milo  and  his  wife  just  about 
to  begin  their  very  scanty  sujiper,  and  presents  his  letter,  which 
Alilo  reads,  and  then  bidding  his  wife  begone,  desires  his  guest  to 
take  her  })lace,  and  tells  his  maid  Fotis  to  get  ready  a  bed-chamber 
for  him.  Lucius  sallies  forth  to  find  the  baths,  and,  after  bathing,  lie 
returned  to  ^lilo’s  house,  with  whom  he  was  asked  to  sup;  but,  attcr 
having  to  reply  to  an  interminable  series  of  queries,  he  became  so 
thoroughly  worn  out  with  fatigue  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
his  chamber,  where  without  fear  of  indigestion, — for  Milo’s  conversa- 
tion  was  all  the  supper  he  had  had — he  threw'  himself  upon  the  bed, 
and  gave  himsell*  up  to  that  repose  of  tvhich  he  stood  so  much  in 
need. 
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as  lie  awoke  in  the  morning,  our  hero  set  out  to  see  tho 


vn  of  Ilvjiata;  and,  in  the  Forum,  overtook  a  lady  of  rank  and 
amuiqianied  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  attended  by  a 
tn>o}>  of  domestics.  The  lady,  whose  name  was  llyrrhauia, 
ifiiiivs  lierself  to  be  a  foster-sister  of  his  mother’s,  to  whom  she  was 
akin,  and  requests  him  to  accompany  her  to  her  dwelling,  when 
l]ie  inits  him  on  his  guard  against  Pamphile,  the  wife  of  ^1  ilo,  whom 
die  iv]avsoiits  as  a  gi’eat  sorceress,  given  to  falling  in  love  with 
nunl-lookiiur  young  men  like  Lucius,  and  able  to  transfonn  any  who 
iui'^lit  rt'sist  her  wishes  into  any  animal  she  pleased.  This  was  un- 
fortunatelv  jnst  what  Lucius  wanted  to  hear;  he  had  had  his 
curiosity  so  much  excited  liy  the  stoiy  of  Aristomenes,  that  he  w^as 
only  too  i?lad  of  an  opportunity  to  see  a  little  of  that  of  which  he  had 
liirfierto  only  heard,  and  he  accordingly  made  his  way  home  to 
Milo’s,  feeling  far  from  inclined  to  take  the  warning  of  B>T’rhauia. 
Milo  and  his  wife  were  out ;  but  the  pretty  Fotis  was  at  home,  pre- 
liarini?  dinner,  and  Lucius  takes  the  opj>ortunity  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  her.  When  at  table  with  ^iilo  and  his  wife  Pamphile, 
Lucius,  taking  adv.antage  of  a  prediction  of  bad  weather  drawn  from 
the  lamp  by  Pam]diile,  mentions  that  he  himself  knew  a  giTat 
mafrician,  one  Diophanes,  a  Chaldnean,  of  whom  Milo,  who  also  knew 
him,  told  a  curious  story.  He  had  been  some  time  before  in  tho 
iieiLdd)Oiirhood  of  Hypata,  and  one  morning,  while  he  was  enunciat- 
iiiof  the  decrees  of  the  Fates  to  a  crowd  of  people,  a  certain  merchant, 
named  Cerdo,  asked  of  him  the  proper  day  on  which  he  should  set 
out  on  a  journey  for  a  certain  pui’])Ose,  and,  on  receiving  the  answer, 
paid  him  the  lUO  denarii  which  he  required  as  the  ])rice  of  his  dm- 
nation.  Just  as  the  Chakhean  had  put  the  money  into  his  purse,  he 
felt  his  gown  gently  pulled  from  behind,  and  turning  round,  beheld 
a  young  friend  unex])ectedly  standing  before  him.  While  Diojdianes 
was  relating  to  him  the  circumstances  of  a  dangerous  voyage  that  he 
had  made,  and  of  his  brother’s  death,  Cerdo  caught  up  the  purse  in 
which  his  lOO  denarii  had  been  placed,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment. 

The  next  day  Lucius  received  a  most  pressing  invitation  from 
hyiTliama  to  sup  at  her  house,  an  invitation  which  he  would  wil¬ 
lingly  have  refused.  However,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go,  and  he 
found  a  numerous  assemblage  "there  to -meet  him.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  after  a  while  turning  on  witches  and  their  powers,  the  guests 
called  on  Telephron,  one  of  their  number,  to  recount,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  stranger,  the  story  of  the  laceration  of  his  face  by  some  of 
those  hags.  After  some  little  pressing  Telephron  related  his  tale. 

The  hour  was  late,  and  Lucius,  attended  by  his  servant,  set  out  to 
return  to  Milo’s  house,  with  but  veiy  unsteady  steps.  When  at  last 
he  arrived,  he  beheld  three  lusty  fellows  kicking  at  the  door;  taking 
them  for  robbers,  he  drew  his  dagger  upon  them,  and  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  them  fall,  one  after  another,  dead  at  his  feet.  Fotis, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  opened  the  door,  and  our  hero,  panting  with 
his  exertions,  crawled  to  bed. 
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Scarcely  had  he  risen  in  the  inomin^,  when  a  ^eat  confusion 
lieard  in  tlie  street  Ix'fore  the  liouse ;  tlie  magistrates  and  other 
tionaries  a]>peared,  and  led  Lucius  to  the  Forum,  on  the  charo'e  f 
murdering  three  citizens.  The  Prefect  of  the  night-fpiard  n^^*. 
cuted,  and  the  accused  most  pathetically  defended  himself;  when  the 
senior  magistrate  on  the  bench,  declaring  that  the  prisoner  must 
have  had  some  aeeomplices,  for  that  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  he 
could  have  overcome  single-handed  three  so  robust  men  as  the  de 
ceased,  bade  that  he  should  be  put  to  the  torture,  unless  he  would 
confess  the  names  of  his  fellow-assassins.  L"pon  this,  one  of  the 
female  mourners  over  the  dead,  who  deelared  that  she  was  their 
mother,  suggested  that  their  bodies  should  be  uncovered,  in  order 
that  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  the  murderer  might  he 
excited  by  the  sight  of  the  bodies  of  his  victims.  It  was  done* 
Jjueius  himself  was  ordered  to  remove  the  pall,  and  discovered,  in' 
stead  of  three  corpses,  three  wine-skins,  pierced  while  in  a  state  of 
inflation  with  various  holes,  exactly  corresponding,  aperture  for  aper- 
ture,  Avitli  the  gaping  wounds  which  he  remembered  to  have  inflicted 
the  night  before.  The  Forum  rang  with  shouts  of  merriment ;  hut 
the  more  the  mirth  increased,  the  more  increased  our  hero’s  indigna- 
tion  at  the  insult  he  had  received.  The  magistrates  thereupon,  out 
of  consideration  for  the  high  rank  of  Lucius,  waited  upon  him  at 
^lilo's  liouse,  and  explained  to  him  that  it  was  the  festival  of  the 
(Jod  of  Laughter,  and  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  people  of 
Ilypata  to  devise  some  merry  trick  in  honour  of  the  god;  and  otfercil 
to  erect  to  Lucius  a  brazen  statue  in  memory  of  the  amusement  he 
liad  afforded  them;  an  honour  which  was,  however,  respectfully 
declined.  In  the  evening  Fotis  acquainted  him  with  the  true  state  of 
the  ease,  and  explained  to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  adventure 
that  had  befallen  him.  Her  mistress  Pamphile  was  enamoured  of  a 
young  man,  a  Pteotian,  whom  she  endeavoured  by  magic  spells  to 
win  to  her  affections.  Happening,  as  she  passed  through  the  city, 
to  catch  sight  of  him  in  a  barber’s  shop,  she  ordered  Fotis  to  return 
to  the  sho])  and  to  gain  possession  of  a  piece  of  his  hair,  of  which 
she  intended  to  make  use  in  her  incantations.  Fotis  being  discovered 
in  her  attempt  to  abstract  the  hair,  was  compelled  to  turn  her  foot- 
stejis  home  without  it ;  but  fearing  the  anger  of  her  mistr(5ss,  if  she 
presented  herself  empty-handed,  and  chancing  to  light  upon  a  man 
clipping  goat-skins  for  wine-bags,  she  took  a  piece  of  ffaxen-coloured 
goat-liair  to  her  mistress  as  that  of  the  young  lloeotian.  This  was 
(lone  while  Lucius  was  at  PyiTha}na’s  supper-party.  Pamphile  ini- 
mediatelv  be^an  her  sorceries,  and  by  the  time  Lucius  returned  at 
night,  she  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  have  ins})ired  new  life  into  the 
skins,  which,  coerced  by  the  occult  force  of  the  spells,  received 
Iiuman  breath,  and  thought,  and  heard,  and  walked  accordingh’,  and 
presented  themselves  at  ^Milo’s  door  and  endeavoured  to  force  their 
way  in.  At  that  moment  Lucius  arrived  ;  and  liis  head  being  not 
quite  elear  from  the  fumes  of  the  wine  he  had  been  drinking,  he 
began  to  lay  about  him  with  his  dagger,  and  committed  the  crime 
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;  aTirlci^lo-  r)c‘C'rly  interested  in  the  account  of  Fotis,  Lucius 
^  upon  licr  to  make  him  a  secret  witness  of  Pamphile’s 

(loinixs ;  and  a  few  days  after  liad  an  op])ortnnity  of  watchim^ 
jsjie  went  through  tlie  operations  necessaiy  to  cause  lier 
1  some  pur]iose  or  other,  tlie  form  of  an  owl,  when  slie 


out  her  wings  and  tlcwaway.  No  sooner  did  Lucius  see  this, 
thin  he  ''vas  also  seized  with  a  desire  of  undergoing  for  a  time  a  like 
n*iniOT’phosis,  and  begged  Fotis  to  procure  him  some  of  the  oint- 
which  Pamphile  had  used  to  etfect  the  change.  After  miich 
^■rsiiasion,  Fotis  was  induced  to  fetch  a  box,  and  gave  him  the  ])roper 
]  J|;j.^^(,tioiis  tor  use.  Lucius  accordingly  stripjied  liimself  and 
I  ‘inointed  his  body  all  over  with  the  jirecious  ointment :  but,  alas  !  the 
j  di'Ct  was  most  unexpected,  as  he  himself  relates  : — “  AVhen  I  was 
tlioronixhiy  anointed,  I  swung  my  arms  up  and  down,  in  imitation 
of  tlic  nioVemcnts  of  a  bird’s  pinions,  and  continued  to  do  so  a  little 
I  ivhilc,  when,  instead  of  any  jierceptilile  token  of  feathers  or  wings 
niakinir  their  appearance,  my  own  thin  skin,  alas!  grew  into  a  large 
leather  hide  covered  with  bristly  hair,my  lingers  and  toes  disappeared, 
ihe  ])alnis  of  my  hands  and  the  soles  of  my  feet  became  four  solid 
hoofs,  and  from  the  end  of  my  spine  a  long  tale  proceeded.  ^ly  face 
vas  enormous,  my  mouth  wide,  my  nostrils  ga^iiifg,  my  lips  pendu¬ 
lous,  and  1  had  a  ])air  of  immoderately  long,  rough,  hairy  ears.  In 
short,  when  1  came  to  contemplate  my  transformation  to  its  full 
extent,  I  found  tho.t  instead  of  a  bird  1  had  loecomc  changed  into 
an  ass.” 

Poor  Fotis  was  in  despair ;  but  she  had  sense  left  to  point  out 
the  remedy :  “’Tis  fortunate,”  she  said,  “that  the  cure  is  not  difficult; 
airain,  once  more,  ere  long,  thou  wilt  be  my  Lucius ;  nought  more 
liast  thou  to  do  but  to  eat  looses  in  the  morning,  and  then  imme¬ 
diately  thou  Avilt  quit  the  form  of  an  ass  and  regain  thy  human 
fiiriirc.  Put,  for  the  present,  Lucius  in  his  nexv  form  xvas  conducted 
to  his  pro})er  resting-place,  the  stable,  xvliere  he  found  his  oxvn 
liorso,  and  another  ass  belonging  to  his  host  jMilo.  While  there, 
a  troop  of  banditti  first  broke  open  the  bouse  of  Milo,  and  pos-' 
sessing  themselves  of  all  its  valuable  contents,  packed  them  upon 
the  backs  of  the  horse  and  the  txvo  asses,  and  set  out  for  the  moun¬ 
tains.  After  travelling  some  way,  they  came  at  length  to  a  pleasant 
little  garden,  in  xvhich  Lucius  quickly  perceived  a  cluster  of  new- 
blown  roses,  dri})ping  xvith  tliclnorning  dew.  Filled  xvith  joy, 
and  elated  xvith  hope,  lie  was  on  the  point  of  stretching  out  his 
mouth  to  tlie  prize,  xvhen  the  reflection  came  across  him,  that  a 
sudden  transformation  into  human  form  in  the  midst  of  a  band  of 
robbers  xvould  lead  to  certain  destruction  ;  and  he  therefore  resolved 
to  wait  for  a  more  auspicious  opportunity,  and  to  champ,  xvitli  xvhat 
patience  he  could,  the  bridle,  under  the  form  of  an  ass,  for  a  longer 
penod. 

After  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey,  they  reached  the  robbers’  cave, 
^'here  dwelt  an  old  xvoman,  xvho  xvelcomed  them  in,  and  had  already 
prepared  for  them  their  bath  and  a  sumptuous  repast.  Here  they 
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^yorc  soon  joined  by  another  troop,  who  also  had  brought  with  th 
nnich  booty,  and  one  of  whom  related  to  the  first  comnanv  T 
histoiy  of  their  late  doings.  ^ 

At  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  the  whole  troop  sallied  out  arrain  V 
rei  limed  at  an  early  hour  in  the  day  with  no  booty,  and^  but 
solitaiy  ])risoner,  a  beautiful  damsel,  whom  they  left  in  eharc^e  oftr 
old  woman,  and  again  departed.  The  maiden  was  overcome  with 
grief  and  ten*or,  and  related  that  she  had  been  torn  away  from  th^ 
C'lnbraee  of  her  mother  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  was  wliisTv. 
ing  in  her  ear  all  her  parental  hopes  and  aspirations,  preparatory 
to  delivering  her  to  her  betrothed  husband.  The  old  woman  to 
comfort  her,  invited  her  to  listen  to  a  tale  which  forms  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  episode  in  the  book, — the  celebrated  story  of 
( ’u]iid  and  Psyche. 

To  epitomise  this  tale  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  it  justice  b 
sim])ly  impossible ;  it  is  poetry  throughout,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
cx(|uisite  allegories  in  existence. 

Psyche  was  the  youngest,  and  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
three  fair  daughters  of  the  king  and  queen  of  a  certain  city;  po 
b(*autiful  was  she,  and  so  gi'eat  was  the  fame  of  her  beauty",  that 
"Wuius  herself  became  jealous  of  her,  and  desired  her  son  to  punish 
her  by  causing  her  to  fall  in  love  with  some  mortal  of  mean  condi¬ 
tion, — ‘‘a  wretch  whom  Foidune  had  stripped  of  health  and  patri¬ 
mony;  a  miserable,  groVelling  outcast,  whose  character  Fame  hath 
lilasted;  a  being  such  as  the  universal  world,  within  its  wide  expanse, 
liath  not  his  fellow.”  Cupid  had,  however,  become  enamoured  of 
the  maiden  himself,  and  married  her  secretly ;  but  by  command 
of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  on  this  occasion  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  god  of  love.  Psyche,  arrayed  in  bridal  dress,  and 
laid  on  a  bier,  was  conducted  in  funeral  procession  to  a  rock, 
and  there  left  by  her  soiTOwing  parents  and  peo])le.  Scarcely 
had  they  taken  their  departure  when  Zephyr,  blowing  a  gentle 
breeze,  and  tenderly  lifting  her  from  the  rock,  bore  her  down  into 
the  beautiful  llowcry  recesses  of  the  valley  below.  Here  she  found 
a  beautiful  palace,  tilled  with  riches  from  all  parts  of  the  world; 
voices  were  heard  around,  which  invited  her  to  enjoy  all  that  she 
saw,  and  invisible  hands  ministered  to  her  wants.  At  night,  she 
was  ^^sited  by  her  husband,  who,  however,  left  her  always  before 
the  dawn.  Her  sisters,  presuming,  from  the  fact  of  her  disappearance 
from  the  rock,’  that  Psyche  was  dead,  uttered  the  most  doleful 
lamentations,  which  reached  her  ears  as  she  sat  in  her  palace,  and 
she  begged  her  husband  to  be  allowed  to  have  them  brought  to  her, 
that  she  might  sooth  their  sorrow.  The  request  was  granted,  and 
her  sisters  came,  and  brought  Psyche’s  misery  A\dth  them.  Through 
jealousy  of  her  happiness,  they  managed  to  make  her  believe  that  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  she  was  embracing  only  some  hideous 
monster,  and  they  even  induced  her  to  get  ready  a  lamp  and  a  knilc. 
that  she  might  discover  the  nature  of  her  husband,  and  rid  hcrseli 
of  liim.  This  Psyche  did  ;  she  lighted  the  lamp,  and  beheld  by  its 
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the  very  gentlest  and  sweetest  of  all  the  wild  l)casts  that 
^een  in  the  world” — the  beautiful  God  of  Love,  Cu])id 
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by  tlie  sense  of  her  good  fortune,  and  infatuated  more 
more  every  nionient,  she  leant  in  excess  of  tenderness  over  tho 
*  leitv  trembling  and  agitated  lest  she  might  awake  him,  till  tho 
r'^lV  elevided  in  her  hand, — “whether  from  the  genuine  envious 

‘i-tiilv  of  its  nature,  or  the  desire  itself  to  imjiress  a  kiss  on  an 
object*  so  beautiful, — spirted  a  drop  of  scalding  oil  from  the  summit 
of'its  tlame  on  Cupid’s  right  shoulder.” 

Cupid  awoke,  and,  after  censuring  Psyche  bitterly  for  her  mistrust 
of  him,  spread  his  wings  and  flew  away.  The  first  impulse  of 
Psvclie  was  to  throw  herself  into  a  river  ;  but  its  waves,  in  honour 
and  fear  of  the  God  of  Love,  wafted  her  gently  again  to  the  shore. 
Then  wandering  about  first  to  the  temple  of  Ceres,  then  to  that  of 
Juno,  who  both  ])itied  but  dared  not  shelter  her  from  the  wrath  of 
Venus,  she  at  last  presented  herself  at  the  abode  of  Venus  herself,  in 
tlie  hope  of  there  meeting  with  her  husband.  The  treatment  which 
she  received  at  the  hands  of  the  enraged  goddess  was  cruel  in  tho 
exti’cme ;  the  tasks  which  she  gave  her  to  do,  impossible,  had  not 
Cupid,  who  still  loved  her,  secretly  managed  to  assist  her.  At  length 
Cu])id,  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  hurt,  pleaded  with  Jupiter 
hiniself  for  permission  to  marry  his  beloved.  A  full  council  of  tho 
gods  was  held,  and  Jupiter  made  them  acquainted  with  the  petition 
of  Cupid,  and  his  own  intentions  with  regard  to  the  matter. 
Mercury  was  ordered  to  fetch  Psyche  to  Olympus,  and  Jupiter 
himself  presented  her  with  a  cup  of  ambrosia  (the  essence  of 
immortality);  and  the  nuptials  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  were  celebrated 
amid  the  joy  of  the  assembled  gods.  It  has  been  observed  that 
“  in  this  })leasing  story  Psyche  evidently  represents  the  human  soul^ 
which  is  purified  by  passions  and  misfortunes,  and  thus  prepared 
for  tlie  enjoyment  of  true  and  pure  happiness.” 

While  Lucius  was  still  thinking  upon  “  the  pretty  fable”  he  had 
hoard,  the  robbers  returned  laden  with  booty,  but  with  several 
wounded  among  them.  The  booty  they  stowed  away ;  those  who 
were  unable  to  accompany  them  they  left  at  home,  and  then  set  off 
again,  taking  Lucius  and  his.  horse_Avith  them,,  as  beasts  of  burden. 
Lucius  fell  lame,  and  the  robbers  determined  to  put  him  to  death. 
But  upon  their  reaching  the  cave  again,  which  they  soon  did,  for  the 
journey  was  not  a  Icmg  one,  they  unloaded  him;  and  forgetting  to 
put  their  threat  into  execution,  sallied  out  again,  this  time  accom- 
})anied  by  their  wounded  comrades,  whose  hurts  were  now  dressed. 
Lucius  then  thought  it  as  well  to  make  a  start  for  liberty,  and  so 
snapping  asunder  the  leathern  thong  that  confined  him,  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  taking  to  his  heels,  when  the  cunning  old  woman  espied 
what  he  was  after,  and  seized  upon  his  halter.  The  captive  damsel 
mn  out  at  the  old  woman’s  cries  for  assistance,  only  to  find  her  being 
dragged  along  the  ground,  holding  on  to  the  thong.  This  the 
damsel  wrenched  out  of  the  old  woman’s  hand,  and,  jumping  upon 
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the  ass’s  back,  iirLTod  him  to  his  utmost  speed  ;  but  all  in  vain  T  *  • 

the  road  that  led  to  her  ])areiit’s  house  they  met  ai^ain  withtl^^  I 

robber-l)and,  who  came  to  the  resolution  over  their  dinner  of  I 

laieius’  throat  next  morning,  and  sewing  up  the  damsel  m  f 
inside.  I 

Scarcely  had  moniing  broke  ere  a  spy  of  the  robbers  at  Ilvitut* 
made  his  appearance  at  the  cave,  and  related  to  them  what  Im^  I 
taken  ])lace  in  that  city  after  their  attack  upon  the  house  of  Milo-  * 

Lucius  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  robbery  of  his  host''  S 

property  was  attributed  to  him.  The  robbers  in  their  turn  made  b 
known  their  own  doings,  and  told  the  spy  of  the  severe  losses  which  I 
the  band  had  experienced  by  the  death  of  so  many  of  their  bravest  ^ 
men.  L"})on  this  he  advised  them  to  remain  a  little  more  quiet  at 
least  for  a  time,  and  moreover  to  recruit  their  ranks,  and  to  fill  up 
their  force  to  its  full  com})lement.  lie  liimself  said  that  he  knew  a 
line  young  fellow,  who  was  quite  willing  to  join  their  cumpanv,  it‘ 
they  would  allow  him  to  do  so.  He  was  requested  to  brinix*  the 
young  man,  and  soon  returned  with  a  ragged-looking,  but  stroni: 
fellow,  taller  and  larger  than  any  one  ])resent.  He  announced 
himself  as  a  robber  of  ^laecdonia,  known  as  Haunus,  of  Tlu-ace,  sou 
of  the  robber  Thero,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  some  of  his 
exploits  ;  then  cLawing  from  his  bosom* a  bag  of  money,  he  ]jresented 
it  to  them,  as  a  free-will  offering  to -the  troop,  and  ])roposcd  himself 
as  their  leader.  His  proposal  was  adopted,  and  after  changing  his 
rags  for  a  bolter  dress,  with  which  his  new  comrades  provided  him, 
lie  was  led  to  the  seat  of  honour,  at  the  head  of  the  supper-table. 

]  luring  the  repast  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  young  caj)tive 
damsel,  her  attenipted  escape,  and  her  intended  death ;  whereupon 
the  new  chief  desired  to  see  the  girl ;  but  Avhen  conducted  to  her 
turned  on  his  heel  with  a  sneer  of  contempt,  and  resumed  his  place 
at  the  table  ;  where,  upon  the  former  conversation  being  renewed, 
he  gave  it  as  his  advice,  as  promising  greater  gain  to  the  troop,  that 
instead  of  putting  her  to  death,  they  should  send  her  to  some 
]H)pulous  town,  and  sell  her  as  a  slave.  This  plan  met  with  their 
ajqiroval  ;  and  the  ca})tain  then  pro})Osed  that,  in  order  to  insme 
success  to  all  their  undeHakings,  they  must  begin  by  olleriug  a 
sacrifice  to  their  ])atron  deity  (^lercury).  He  with  ten  comrades 
forthwith  set  out  for  the  nearest  castle,  in  order  to  get  the  wine 
and  the  sheep  for  sacrifice  ;  and  those  who  ■were  left  at  home 
lighted  an  enormous  fire,  and  built  an  altar  to  the  god. 

Tile  new  chief  sliowed  as  much  skill  in  conducting  the  entertain¬ 
ment  after  the  sacrifice  as  he  had  already  in  leading  the  marauding 
]>arty  to  provide  matter  for  the  feast ;  and  taking  upon  him, 
among  other  duties,  that  of  butler,  he  sup] died  all  the  company 
with  wine  as  fast  as  they  could  ])our  it  down  their  throats.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  this,  he  waited  diligently  upon  the  young  captive  (between 
whom  and  the  captain,  Lucius  soon  discovered  that  some  under¬ 
standing  existed,)  and  carried  her  secretly  the  most  delicate  morsels 
from  the  robbers’  table.  The  chief  was,  in  fact,  no  other  than  her 
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tiled  llepolemus,  who  had  thus  disguised  himself  in  order  to 
licr  liberation.  Nor  did  he  fail  in  the  attempt.  He  so  plied 
^1  1  i-obl>ers  with  wine — in  which  Lucius  imagined  that  he  also  mixed 
nnetliiin’’  soporific — that  it  was  not  long  ere  they  all,  without  cx- 
•  )tion  Tay  wapt  in  insensibility.  Then  binding  them  all  with 
stout  strong  cords,  and  leaving  them,  he  lifted  the  damsel  on  Lucius’ 
liu’k  and  proceeded  home  with  his  bride.  Leaving  her  for  a  whilo 
at  her  parents’  house,  he  returned  with  a  crowd  of  citizens  to  the 
robka's’  cave ;  where,  with  the  assistance  of  his  companions,  he  ])ut 
them  all  to  death,  and  returned  with  their  booty  to  the  city.  The 
happy  damsel  knew  not  how  to  express  her  gratitude  to  the  ass,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  aiding  her  escape  ;  but  the  plan  ultimately 
adopted  was  that  of  consigning  him  to  the  care  of  the  master  of  the 
stud  of  horses,  with  particular  injunctions  as  to  the  care  to  be  taken 
ut’  him.  Bat  notwithstanding  all  the  orders  given,  Lucius  met  with 
but  indilfereiit  treatment,  being  sometimes  over-worked  in  a  mill, 
sometimes  cruelly  beaten  and  otherwise  horribly  treated  by  his  new 
mistress,  the  wife  of  the  master  of  the  stud ;  and  all  hope  of  having 
his  condition  bettered  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  death  of  her  whoso 
life  he  had  been  instrumental  in  saving. 

Passing  on  from  the  village  they  came  the  next  day  to  a  large  and 
populous  city,  and  after  three  days,  Lucius  and  the  other  animals, 
whose  a[)pcarance  had  been  improved  by  rest  and  abundance  of 
food,  were  led  out  into  the  market,  and  sold  by  the  public  crier ;  our 
hero  becoming,  for  seventeen  denarii,  the  pro})erty  of  a  com})any  of 
laiiatic  priests,  who  used  to  place  an  image  of  the  Syrian  goddess 
on  his  back,  and  proceed  daily  from  house  to  house,  collecting  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  people. 

Lucius  left  the  town  with  his  masters,  who  were,  however,  soon 
overtaken,  led  back,  and  cast  into  a  subterraneous  ])risoii  for 
stealing  a  gold  cup  from  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Cybele,— a  cup 
which  they  swore,  but  in  vain,  that  the  goddess  had  herself  given  to 
her  sister,  the  Syrian  divinity,  as  a  pledge  of  hospitality. 

The  gang  of  religious  impostors  being  thus  broken  uj),  Lucius  was 
once  more  brought  out  for  sale  in  the  market-place,  and  this  time 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  baker.  His  duty  was  to  walk  round  and 
round  in  a  mill.  His  fellows  in  the  service  were  a  miserable  lot  of 


weak,  worn-out  animals  ;  while  the  human  beings  belonging  to  tho 
establishment’  were  dirty  and  stunted ;  weak,  pale,  half-naked  crea¬ 
tures,  with  their  foreheads  branded  with  letters,  and  their  ankles 


encompassed  with  iron  rings.  The  master  was  a  well-behaved,  and 
tolerably  good  man  ;  his  wife,  the  most  wicked  woman  in  existence. 


—a  cruel,  treacherous,  irreligious  person,  faithless  to  her  miserable 
husband,  a  cheat  and  a  drunkard.  She  used  poor  Lucius  iiiost  bar¬ 
barously.  Her  wretched  husband  was  soon  after  found  hanging 
<iuite  dead  from  one  of  the  beams  of  the  ceiling.  The  whole  of  his 


property  was,  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  funeral,  sold  for  the  benetit 
of  his  widow ;  and  Lucius  now  entered  the  service  of  a  poor  gar¬ 
dener,  who  bought  him  for  hfty  pieces  of  money. 
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Wliile  in  possession  of  liis  new  master,  an  incident  occnm  i 
which  again  altered  the  fortunes  of  our  hero.  A  soldier  met 
gardener,  as  he  was  jogging  along  quietly  on  his  ass,  and  arrocmntlv 
demanded  him  for  the  use  of  his  superior  officer.  The  "arden* 
protested  that  the  animal  was  but  a  sluggish  brute,  and  most  civilh 
and  submissively  entreated  the  soldier  to  let  him  be.  However 
words  came  to  blows,  and  the  result  was  that  the  soldier  was  left  for 
dead  in  the  road,  and  the  gardener,  instead  of  I'eturningtohis  ^mrden 
betook  himself  to  an  acquaintance  in  the  neighbouring  citv,  ami 
Ix'gged  for  a  hiding-place.  The  gardener  was  accordingly  secreted 
in  a  Avarehouse,  in  a  capacious  chest,  and  Lucius  was  taken  to  an 
u])per  room.  The  soldier,  on  recovering,  also  made  his  way  to  the 
town,  and  laid  an  accusation  against  the  gardener  for  having  foand 
on  the  road  a  silver  cup  belonging  to  the  commanding  officer,  aad 
desired  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  return  the  property  to  its 
lawful  oAvner.  The  house  in  Avdiich  they  Avere  concealed  was  soon 
surrounded  Viy  lictoi*s  and  soldiers,  and  the  magistrates  demanded 
of  the  householder  that  he  should  bring  forth  the  culprit.  The  host, 
hoAAxwer,  A'ehemently  denied  that  lie  A\'as  upon  the  premises  ;  Avhcii 
luckless  liucius,  attracted  by  the  noise  to  the  AvindoAA',  ]nit  forth  his 
head,  and  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  soldiers  happening  to  fall  in  a  line 
Avith  the  shadoAv  of  Lucius  that  fell  upon  the  ground,  he  immediately 
bed  rayed  him  to  his  companions.  .  The  gardener  AA^as  of  course 
fortliAvuth  dragged  from  his  hiding-place,  and  sent  off  to  the  public 
gaol ;  Avhile  Lucius  became  the  property  of  the  soldier. 

With  his  ncAv  master  Lucius  set  forth  upon  a  good  road  through 
the  fields,  and  at  last  arriA^ed  at  a  small  city,  Avhere  they  put  uj'  at 
the  house  of  a  decurioii,  or  caA^alry  officer  of  rank.  While  they 
AA'cre  staying  Avith  him,  a  dreadful  cmne  Avas  committed,  of  AA’hich 
the  folloAving  is  an  account : — 

The  master  of  the  house  to  AAdiich  Lucius’  stable  was  attached 
had  a  son  deeply  A'ersed  in  literature,  and  of  studious  habits.  When 
he  Avas  A’ery  young  his  mother  died,  and  his  father  haAung  mamed 
again,  had  at  this  time  another  son  of  some  tAvel\x  years  of  age. 
The  ste])-mother,  hoAVCAxr,  fell  in  loA^e  Avith  her  husband’s  son,  on 
hearing  Avhich  the  step-son  fled  the  house.  When  this  Avas  reported 
to  her,  the  step-mother  became  as  full  of  hate  for  her  step-son  as  she 
had  been  full  of  loA^e,  and  cast  about  for  means  to  destroy  him. 
Taking  an  old  slaA^e  into  her  confidence,  she  managed  through  him 
to  obtain  from  a  physician  a  deadly  poison,  AAdiich  they  put  into  a 
cup  of  AA'ine,  and  AA^aited  for  an  opjiortunity  to  administer  it.  Hut  the 
younger  brother,  the  Avoman’s  OAvn  son,  happening  to  come  in  tired 
and  thirsty,  caught  sight  of  the  cup  of  poisoned  AAdne,  and  unsuspect¬ 
ingly  drank  it  offi  On  the  return  of  her  husband  home,  his  Avicked 
AAdfe  declared  that  the  poison  had  been  giv'en  to  her  son  by  his  halt- 
brother,  Avho  had  also  made  an  attempt  to  assassinate  her.  The 
Senate  met,  the  young  man  Avas  brought  forward  on  the  charge  ot 
liaAdiig  murdered  his  half-brother,  and  his  step-mother’s  slave  bore 
very  strong  Avituess  against  liim.  But  the  physician,  happening  to 
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them  all  to  proceed  to  the  tomb  of  the  siij)})osed  deceased,  and 
eKiiuine  for  themselves.  They  did  so,  and  the  youth  just  awaking 
iwiiii  his  trance,  was  received  in  the  embrace  of  liis  delighted  father. 
The  truth  of  the  case  was  now  easily  arrived  at ;  the  step-mother 
was  condemned  to  ])erpetual  banishment,  the  slave  crucitied,  and 
the  doctor  handsomely  rewarded. 

Shortlv  after  this,  the  soldier  having  to  go  a  distance  with  letters, 
sold  biicius  to  tAVO  brothers,  servants  together  of  a  very  rich  man, 
—one  being  his  cook,  and  the  other  the  confectioner.  Their  lord 
then  bonoht  the  ass  of  his  servants,  for  four  times  as  much  as  they 
liad  ])aid  for  him,  and  put  him  under  the  charge  of  one  of  his  freed 
men,  who  not  only  treated  him  well,  but,  in  order  further  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  himself  Avith  his  master,  taught  him  many  curious  tricks. 
The  name  of  Lucius’  iicav  OAvner  Avas  Thyasus,  a  lord  of  Corinth, 
who  had  come  to  Thessaly  for  the  purj)ose  of  purchasing  gladiators 
and  Avild  l)easts  for  a  shoAV  he  was  about  to  giA^e  at  Corinth,  llis 
hiisiness  being  completed,  he  set  out  on  his  return  home  ;  and  at 
Corinth  the  ])eo])le  so  croAvded  to  see  the  ass  and  his  Avonderful 
tricks,  that  Thyasus  made  a  good  sum  of  money  by  charging  a  cer¬ 
tain  price  for  admission  to  Lucius’  presence.  At  length  the  tirst  day 
of  the  ])ublic  shoAV  arriAXHl,  and  Lucius  had  an  o])})ort unity  of  seeing 
a  peiTormance  of  the  Pyirhic  dance,  and  a  dramatic  spectacle  en¬ 
titled  the  ‘‘Judgment  of  Paris,”  this  last  being  folloAA'ed  by  tho 
execution  of  a  Avonian,  Avho,  for  murder,  had  been  condemned  by  tho 
rnvfect  to  be  deAxured  by  Avild  beasts. 

But  Avhile  preparations  Avere  being  made  for  her  execution,  an 
idea  suddenly  struck  Lucius  that  it  Avas  quite  possible  that  the  beasts 
might  cA'en  take  it  into  their  heads,  after  deAXuring  ilie  murderess, 
to  devour  him  into  the  bargain.  Partly  actuated  by  this  fear,  partly 
AN’itli  the  intention  of  carrying  into  etfect  a  thought  that  occurred  to 
him,  he  Avalked  ax'i^^  gently  to  the  nearest  city  gate  :  having  passed 
this,  he  struck  off  into  a  brisk  gallop,  and  Avent  at  his  utmost  speed 
to  Cenclnwa,*  Avhere,  in  a  secpiestered  s])ot  on  the  sea  shore,  ho 
stretched  himself  at  full  length  upon  the  soft  sand,  and  sufiered  his 
Avearied  body  to  be  sprinkled  and  refreshed  by  tlie  spray  of  tho 
ocean.  Almost  the  first  Avatch  of  the  night  he  awoke,  and  dipping 
his  head  into  the  sea  seAxn  times  for  the  sake  of  purification,  in 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras,  he  addressed  himself  in 
prayer  to  the  Queen  of  HeaAxm.  llis  ])rayer  ended,  and  overcome 
Avith  a  feeling  of  droAVsiness,  he  lay  doAvn  again  and  closed  his  eyes. 
Scarcely  had  he  done  so  Avheii  a  celestial  Axsion  a})|)eared  before 
him;  it  Avas  the  Queen  of  Heaven  herself,  “called  by  many  names  in 
many  lands,  but  Avorshipped  by  the  Hiithiopians,  the  Arii,  and  tho 
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Imiid,  luul  that  tliose  roses  should  ellect  his  triuistonuMlion  ar^iin 
into  a  mail.  She ;  assured  him  that  she  herself  was  at  that  luoineut 
])resciit  ill  the  dreams  of  the  ])riest,  and  predicting  to  him  that  wliid 
was  about  to  liapjien;  and  that,  on  his  transformation,  she  expected 
him  to  dedicate  the  rest  of  his  days  to  her  servdee,  })romisiii<r 
many  blessings  if  he  faithfully  obseiwed  her  injunctions.  ° 

On  the  morrow,  the  words  of  the  deity  received  their  accomplidi- 
ment.  The  procession  formed,  and,  just  at  the  close  of  it,  the  priest 
appeared,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  sistrum,  to  which  was  attached  tlio 
token  of  Lucius’  deliverance.  The  ])riest,  struck  at  the  appearance 
of  the  ass,  and  evidently  })re-admonished  as  to  what  was  to  take 
place,  held  the  crown  close  under  Lucius’  nose.  AV^hereupon  he 
says 

“  ^Fy  limbs  trembled  and  my  heart  throbbed  with  rapid  pulsation. 
I  seized  eagerly  with  my  lips  roses  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant, 
and  greedily,  most  grcodily  devoured  them.  ’  Xor  did  the  celestial 
promise  deceive  me.  Instantly  defonnity  disappeared,  and  1  lost 
the  form  of  a  brute.” 

The  multitude,  wrapt  in  ])rofound  astonishment  at  the  sight  ot  a 
testimony  so  great  to  the  power  of  their  divinity,  poured  forth  their 
gratitude  to  the  goddess  for  this  signal  mark  of  her  fiivour.  Then 
the  priest,  directing  one  of  the  religious  persons  present  to  cast  his 
tunic  over  the  shoulders  ol  the  naked  Lucius,  aJdi’esscd  him  in  tho 
following  words : — 

“  Oh,  Lucius  !  tempest-driven  by  the  storms  of  fertune,  at  last 
liast  thou  arrived  in  the  haven  of  peace,  and  at  the  altar  of  jhty, 
after  the  vicissitudes  of  thy  long,  toilsome  career.  Neither  hast  thou 
hitherto  been  shielded  by  thy  birth,  thy  social  position,  nor  the 
learning  in  which  thou  art  known  to  excel.  During  the  boisterous 
season  of  youth,  thou  hast  given  way  to  servile  pleasures,  and  thy 
ill-fated  curiosity  hath  reaped  its  just  reward.  Fortune,  nevertheless, 
through  her  blindness,  even  while  tormenting  thee  with  most 
grievous  perils,  hath  conducted  thee,  as  it  were  with  imnrovideni 


y 


The  reader  of  Boccaccio  Avill  also  notice  liow  much  indebted  lie 
was  to  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius  for  many  of  liis  plots ;  jusfc 
as  Sliaksj)care,  in  his  turn,  would  seem  to  have  borrowed  from 

hoeeaecio.  ■  .  ,  .  . 

After  this,  the  ship  of  which  Isis  had  spoken  in  the  \nsion  was 
consecrated  to  the  deity,  and  Lucius  returned  with  the  j)rocession  to 
the  tcin]de.  Many  of  his  relations  and  servants,  hearing  of  what 
had  l)efallen  him,  hastened  to  Cenchra'a  to  see  him  ;  but  after  receiv- 
iin*-  each  one  of  them  kindly,  he  bade  adieu  to  them  all,  resolving 
to  devote  his  life  henceforth  to  ’ the  worship  of  the  goddess. 

Constantly  in  his  sleep  he  had  warning  from  the  divinity,  bidding 
him  preptu*e  himsell'  for  initiation  into  her  sacred  mysteries.  This 
step,  however,  from  reverential  dread,  he  was  inclined  still  to  post- 
])one ;  till  at  last  one  night  he  received  a  notice  that  a  servant  of 
liis,  of  the  name  of  Candid  us,  had  arrived  from  Thessaly;  and 
ill  the  morning  some  of  his  own  servants  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  leading  his  white  horse,  which  he  had  ridden  at  the 
commencement  of  his  jouniey.  Wonder-struck  at  this,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  benefits  which  he  was  now  receiving  as  the  ])ledgo 
of  future  duties,  he  became  more  diligent  than  ever  in  atteiul- 
ing  the  otfices  of  devotion,  and  felt  now  a  daily  increasing 
desire  to  be  adopted  into  the  holy  ministration.  At  length  the 
season  arrived.  After  ten  days’  preparation,  he  underwent  the 
ceremonies  of  initiation, — of  which  he  was  sufl'ered  to  tell  but  little  ; 
and  a  few  days  later,  by  command  of  the  goddess,  returned  home. 
Arrived  at  Home,  he  presented  his  supplication  every  day  to  Queen 
Isis,  in  a  temple  in  the  Cam|)us  Martins,  and  at  the  end  ol*  a  year 
received  an  intimation  from  tlie  same  divinity  that  he  must  undergo 
yet  another  initiation,  and  make  preparations  accordingly.  At  this 
Lucius  wondered  ;  for  ho  had  hitherto  thought  that  lie  was  already 
fully  initiated ;  but  lie  learned  that  his  previous  initiation  related 
only  to  the  goddess  Isis,  and  that  ho  was  still  insufficiently  illu¬ 
minated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Supreme  Parent  of  all  other  gods, 
the  invincible  Osins.  One  night  he  dreamed  that  one  of  the  religious 
functionaries  entered  his  house,  seated  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
recited  all  the  things  necessary  to  be  done  and  arranged  for  the 
ceremonial :  and  the  next  morning,  after  peiTorming  his  devotions 
to  the  goddess,  wlide  carefully  examining  all  the  religious  per¬ 
sonages  as  they  passed,  he  beheld  in  one  of  the  Pastophori  the  very 


Ifiiis.  Li  addition  to  the  coincidence  of  the  cave  of  robbers, 
V!  roblK‘rs’  narratives.  Dame  Jjeonarda,  the  captive  damsel,  and 
lev  escape  with  the  hero  of  the  tale,  being  persons  and  events  intro- 
luceil  into  l)oth  compositions,  the  above  apostrophe  to  Fortune  is 
^lulcrcd  almost  literally  in  Latin  verse  by  Lesage.  The  lines 
•  •(•I'ihcd  bv  Gil  Bias,  about  to  devote  himself  to  a  lile  of  rimil 


inscribed  bv  Gil  lilas,  aoout  to  ttevote  inmseii 
rctiivmcnt,  over  the  door  of  his  house,  are  : — 

“  Inveni  portuni,  spes  ct  fortuna  valete, 
Sat  me  lusistis ;  ludite  nunc  alios.” 
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man  wliom  he  had  seen  in  his  dream.  This  man,  too,  whose  n 
was  Asinius  Marcellus,  had  also  received  a  warning  in  a  dream  w'  f 
rejrard  to  a  certain  inhal)itant  of  Madaum,  who  was  to  be  fortluv' ll 
initiated  by  him  into  the  mysteries  of  Osiris.  This  was  tlien  done 
and  not  only  was  our  hero  admitted  to  the  noctuimal  rites  of 
Osins,  but  to  those  of  Serapis  also.  After  which  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Home,  where  he  followed  the  legal  profession. 

Hut  a  short  period  of  time  had  elapsed,  when  he  once  more 
received  another  mandate  from  the  gods  to  make  ready  for  a  third 
initiation  ;  and  was  honoured  by  a  vision  of  Osiris  himself,  in  his 
own  proper  ])erson,  wdio  not  only  announced  to  him  the  future  "lory 
that  w'ould  accrue  to  him  from  his  pleadings  in  the  Forum  but 
nominated  him  a  member  of  the  College  of  Pastophori,  and  enrolled 
liim  among  the  number  of  his  quiiKjueimial  decurions.  “Thencefor¬ 
ward,”  he  says,  “1  fulfilled  my  duty  as  a  member  of  a  most  ancient 
college,  that  dates  its  origin  from  the  days  of  Sylla,  and  wdth  a  head 
newdy  and  thoroughly  shaven,  joyfully  exposed  my  bald  pate  to  the 
gaze  of  the  multitude,  w  hithersoever  1  went.” 

So  concludes  a  novel,  fuller  of  adventure  than  perhaps  any  other 
which  ever  wais  wTitten,  wdiich  has  had  many  imitators,  some 
conscious  and  some  unconscious,  and  wdiich  is  entitled  to  our  ivspect 
for  many  causes,  not  the  least  of  w'hicli  is  that  it  is  the  earliest 
l^hilosophical  Homancer 


VI. 

:\IOUXT  LEBANON  AND  ITS  HECEXT  SCENES. 

AuoNTf  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  there  is  a  length  of  sea-hoard 
extending  from  Soor  or  Tyre  on  the  south,  to  Tripoli  on  the  north, 
wdiich  once  held  a  pre-eminent  place  in  the  world’s  histoiy.  There 
lived  the  Phcenicians, — the  founders  of  commerce,  the  patrons  of 
art,  the  inventors  of  letters.  Before  Home  w^as  known,  and  wdieii 
Greece  w  as  a  nest  of  rude  ]nrates,  these  sea-kings  held  the  trade  of 
the  world  in  their  owui  hands,  possessed  splendid  cities  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  and  had  founded  illustrious  colonies  in  various  parts  of 
the  ^Mediterranean.  Their  own  territory  Avas  very  small ;  yet  they 
were  rich  and  powerful.  They"  owx‘d  much  of  their  greatness  to 
their  ])eeuliar  situation  : — the  sea  w^as  before  them,  and  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon  were  behind  them.  This  lofty  range  shut  them  in, 
guarding  them  as  w"ith  an  insurmountable  rampart  from  the  wan¬ 
dering  tribes  of  the  East ;  wdiilst  it  furnished  them  Avith  the  timber 
of  wdiich  their  Heets  Avere  constructed,  and  Avliich  adorned  their 
palaces  and  temples. 
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The  sca-l)oar(l  of  wliicli  we  now  speak  is  veiy  narrow  ;  and  is  far 
f  Ikmuit  plain.  Lebanon  throws  down  branches  to  the  very 

rUor  leaving  only  a  few  valleys  of  small  extent.  The  rest  of  the 
i-i-ouiul  is  broken  by  the  encroaching  mountain,  and  the  rocky  l)eds 

its  rivers.  The  direction  of  Lebanon  is  almost  from  south-west 
t()  north-east.  Round  its  southern  border  is  the  river  Leitani,  which 
flows  into  the  ^[editerranean  near  T}Te.  This  im])ortant  stream 
i-ises  in  tlie  hilly  region  in  which  are  the  magniticent  ruins  of 
haalbee,  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  or  city  of  the  sun  ;  and  it  Hows 
throiurli  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  Ctclosyria,  or  Rukaa,  which  di- 
^-ides  Lebanon  from  Anti- Lebanon,  thus  almost  begirding  the  former 
r.ni<’’e.  Again,  on  the  north,  the  impetuous  Kadisha,  rushing  down 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  princely  cedars,  separates  Lebanon 
from  the  mountains  of  Tripoli.  The  whole  length  of  Lebanon, 
which  may  be  called  an  unbroken  range,  is  about  sixty  English 
miles. 

No  seeneiy  can  be  more  wild  than  some  parts  of  Lebanon ;  no 
place  can  be  more  barren  than  other  portions  of  its  surface.  One 
(lav,  eai'ly  in  July,  we  emerged  from  the  snow  which  capped  its 
northern  summit.  It  had  been  a  long  and  dreary  ascent  from 
baalhec.  After  leaving  a  small  cultivated  plain,  we  passed  through 
a  miserable  dell,  the  proper  abode  of  wild  beasts  or  banditti ;  and 
then,  hy  a  long  winding  path,  we  advanced  right  up  the  face  of  a 
tremendous  mountain.  No  human  habitation  was  seen  by  us  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  although  a  tmvelling-map  shows  that 
we  must  have  passed  near  a  convent  and  a  small  village,  which  the 
muleteers  probably  wished  to  avoid.  The  roads,  or  rather  sheep- 
tracks,  through  Lebanon  are  wretched,  and  sometimes  dangerous  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  extraordinary  how'  the  mules  manage  to  keep 
their  feet,  or  even  to  find  a  footing  in  many  places.  The  path  is 
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lichnnoB,  mnByiriilos  from  ilm  nearest  Imman  beinj?,  like  monn  ] 
of  all  we  surveyed/’  AVe  stop  not  now  to  deseril)c  tlio  cedars 
little  cluster  or  i^^rove  wliich  alone  remains  of  the  former  ‘dorv'of 
L(‘hanon.  How  we  <rot  down  to  the  little  town  f^f  Beshirrai,  situate  1 
in  a  deep  dell  beside  the  dashiii"  Kadisha,  it  might  be  hard  to  *s',v 
sometimes  it  seemed  certain  that  we  must  go  down  head  foremost 
Jhit  we  did  get  there  before  midnight,  and  we  fared  in  the  sameu*av 
that  we  had  done  in  other  villages  of  the  mountain.  The  sin^rf, 
room  of  a  lauise  (so  called)  was  allotted  by  the  8heik,  whieli 
swe]>t  out  carefully,  and  then  laid  down  our  mats,  and  drawiim  a 
cloak  over  our  weary  bodies,  fell  aslee]i.  A  few  miles  farther  down 
is  Khden,  a  small  town  or  village  delightfully  situated;  where  we 
were  hos])itably  entertained  by  the  Sheik  in  his  castle.  About  two 
miles  from  this  place  is  a  convent,  Alar  Antonius,  situated  dwp  down 
the  ravine  of  the  Kadisha,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  most  stupeudous 
scenery.  This  is  the  northern  border  of  Lebanon. 

•  Fiom  this  deseri])tion  it  will  ajipear  that  a  portion  of  Lebanon  is 
uninhabited  ;  iiukvd  the  highest  parts  are  uninhabitable.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  ]>opulation  live  on  the  slo])es  of  the  mountain  toward 
the  sea.  Zahleh  and  a  few  other  towns  lie  at  the  eastern  base  of 
liebanon,  near  the  lAutani.  On  this  side  of  the  mountain,  the  in- 
liabited  ])laces  are  “flnv  and  far  between,”  considering  the  extent  of 
the  country  over  which  they  are  scattered.  It  is  very  ditlicult  to 
foini  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  the 
]K‘(>]de.  One  of  the  latest  accounts  supposes  that  there  are  six 
iuindred  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  on  Lebanon,  conttiiniir.^ 
about  ToOjMHt  inhabitants.  It  does  not  say  if  this  includes  the  con¬ 
vents,  which  have  In^en  estimated  at  a  hundred,  belonging  to  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Alaronites,  and  Romanists.  The  last  denomination  in¬ 
cludes  Svrian,  Arminian,  and  Greek  churches  in  connection  with 
Rome.  Another  account  does  not  estimate  the  dwellers  on  Ijchanoii 
at  more  than Xothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  such 
numerical  returns. 

The  greatest  ])lague  of  Syria  is  the  numlx^r  of  discordant  elements 
which  it  contains.  Its  ])t*<iple  are  of  many  tribes,  and  are  S])lit  up 
into  ditferent  races  and  creeds.  Of  Alahometans,  who  rule  the 
country,  there  are  fe\v  in  Ijcbanon ;  but  they  form  the  ]U’incipal 
population  of  the  towns  in  the  plains.  The  Druses  dwell  chiefly  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  mountain,  and  in  the  hilly  regions  as  fiir 
as  Alejipo  and  Carmel.  They  have  been  estimated  in  the  whole  at 
ItKht^Od;  but  all  of  these  do  not  belong  to  Lebanon.  The  Alaronites 
are  reckoned  at  double  that  number.  The  orthodox  Greeks,  Arme¬ 
nians,  Jacobites,  and  their  l^ipal  offshoots,  in  all  Syria,  together 
exceed  Of  Jews  in  the  whole  country,  a  few  reside 

in  Retu'out,  Sidon,  and  other  sea-poids.  Then  there  are  Arab  tribes 
in  the  desert  regions :  Kurds ;  Gipsy,  and  similar  tribes  ;  and  the 
Kusairiveh,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  north  of  Tripoli.  Though 
these  different  people  live  in  the  same  country,  and  often  in  the  same 
town,  thev  never  coalesce,  but  lieartilv  hate  eacli  other.  The  two 
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of  ^Foslems,  tlie  Druses,  ]\rarouites,  Oreoks,  Armeuiuus,  Ca- 
Jews,  are  all  mutual  enemies  :  whilst  the  hand  of  the 
Vnl>  .|,rainst  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him. 

\M\i\t  can  he  done  with  sueh  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  people  ? 
Vnvthinir  l>F:e  amicable  feelini^  or  unity  of  ]>urpose  for  the  common 
ruul  is  impossible.  It  needs  a  very  strong  government  to  keep 
tliem  ia  ]>eace,  and  re])ress  the  outbreaks  of  religious  and  national 
liatml.  When  Mohammed  Ali  governed  Dgj'pt,  and  held  Syria  in 
siibiection,  he  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  of  power,  and  cleverly  set  one 
da<s  airthnst  another.  He  kept  u])  their  mutual  jealousies,  that  they 
jiiiirht  be  spies  upon  one  another,  and  lie  might  more  easily  restrain 
them  all.  This  policy  succeeded  whilst  there  was  a  vigilant  eye  and 
nervous  arm  to  curb  their  im])etuosity.  Jlut  now  that  an  imbecile 
(Mvernment  is  over  them,  they  have  become  unruly,  and  long-pent 
tmiiiK^sities  now  break  forth  into  open  violence  and  bloodshed.  In 
this  last  coiiiliet,  the  Druses  and  ^Maronites  were  the  primary  actors; 
tlie  former  being  assisted,  it  would  appear,  by  some  of  their  Moslem 
miirhboars,  and  by  tribes  who  delight  in  plunder. 


ilt'vrout  is  the  port  and  key  of  Ijebanon.  It  lies  in  a  triangular 
vallev,  which  projects  out  from  the  usual  direction  of  the  coast.  The 
city  itself  and  its  suburbs  are  placed  on  high  gi’ound,  two  or  three 
huiulred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  roadstead,  with  which  it  commu¬ 


nicates  by  a  number  of  broken  and  winding  terraces.  This  gives 
much  beauty  to  the  situation  of  the  town.  The  houses  are  built  of 
limestone,  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  fpian’ies.  To  the  south 
are  beautiful  olive  groves,  ])ine  forests,  and  gardens  of  oranges, 
lemons,  tigs,  apricots,  Ac.  The  mulberiy,  for  reanng  of  silk-worms, 
grows  all  over  the  suburbs  :  whilst  palms,  sycamores,  prickly  oaks, 
and  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  adomi  the  neighbourhood.  The 
whole  forms  a  splendid  view  from  the  water  on  the  north  of  the 
town,  as  the  backing  of  Lebanon  then  ap]iears  to  advantage.  From 
the  highest  suburb  which  commands  a  view  of  the  lovely  vale,  it 
appears  a  little  Paradise.  The  town  is  small,  but  the  suburbs  are 
large ;  containing  a  population  of  40,000  souls,  most  of  whom  are 
Christians. 


The  Druses  live  in  the  mountains.  They  are  a  rough,  unruly, 
ungovernable  race  of  men,  possessed  of  gi'cat  energy  and  vigour  of 
(lis})osition.  They"are  always  f^dy  to'HyTo  arms,  though  they  have 
no  regular  military  discipline.  They  liave  a  prince  at  their  head  ; 
hut  their  national  affairs  arc  decided  by  an  assembly  of  Sheiks, 
which  has  much  of  a  democratic  character.  Their  religion  is  unique. 
It  was  long  thought  to  be  a  mixture  of  Mahometanism  and  Paganism, 
hut  it  now  appears  to  be  a  mere  mongrel  ^lahometanism.  Their 
creed,  if  such  it  may  be  termed,  may  be  traced  to  Hakim,  one  of  the 
latimito  caliphs  of  Eg^'pt,  who  tried  to  reform  the  ^loslem  faith, 
by  cutting  oft*  the  austerities  of  its  practice.  He  allowed  the  eating 
of  pork,  and  drinking  of  wine ;  he  denied  the  necessity  of  the  five 
daily  prayers,  of  lasting,  and  of  the  pilginmage  to  ^lecca ;  and  he 
thi’ow  open  the  doors  of  marriage  still  more  widely  than  the  false 
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Prophet  had  done,  hy  allowin^f  ineinhers  of  the  same  family  to 
into  the  nuptial  bond.  Yet  this  Ixnid  is  very  loose,  as  it" is 
for  tlie  merest  trifle,  or  for  no  reason  exee]>t  the  desire  of  cliaiu 
Jielipon  was  thus  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  nominal  aokn 
ledjLrment  of  (5od,  with  oeeasional  })rayer  to  Him  in  any  place  aiaj' 
resj)eet  for  tlie  teaching  of  ^lahomet  and  the  Prophets.  With  thi^ 
adoration  of  a  Deity,  man  might  live  pi’etty  mueli.s’avo<d?/ja 

^J'hough  Jlakini  tailed  to  convert  the  Yloslems  in  general  to  h;^ 
oi)inions  and  practice,  and  even  became  a  victim  to  an  outbreak  of 
their  religious  zeal  ;  yet  his  dogmas  s})rcad  mucli  in  Syria,  yher^ 
they  gained  many  atlherents.  IVoscribed  as  heix'tictd  by  true  ]^Ius. 
Bulmen,  the  llakimites  tied  to  the  fastnesses  of  Lebanon,  where  it 
was  thought  im})ossible  or  useless  to  subdue  them,  and  where  they 
lived  in  a  state  of  comj)lete  independence,  and  ])roved  troublesome 
iu‘ighlK)urs  to  the  cities  of  the  ])lains.  At  length  Amuruth  m 
collected  a  large  force,  and  attacked  them  in  their  mountain  recesks 
Having  overcome  tliem,  he  obliged  them  to  become  tributary  to  the 
I\)rte,  and  a]>pointed  over  them  a  Prince  or  Emir,  to  preserve  order 
who  should  be  responsible  for  their  conduct  and  the  payment  of  their 
tribute.  This  Emir  is  not  a  Druse,  but  comes  from  a  branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  Shehab,  famous  in  ^lecca,  and  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  ]'’i*ophet.  He  used  to  rule  over  lieyrout,  Sidon,  and  other 
towns  on  the  skirts  of  Lebanon,  as  w'ell  as  over  its  mountain  in- 
habitants  ;  but  these  places  noNV  have  their  owm  governors  ap})ointed 
bv  the  Porte. 

Deir-el-Kamar  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Druses,  and  might  be 
called  the  capital  of  their  nation.  It  lies  in  the  mountains,  south¬ 
east  of  Heyrout.  Traversing  tlie  plain  for  about  two  hours,  through 
groves  of  pines  and  fields  of  mulberry  trees,  you  turn  a  little  easterly 
and  ascend  the  slope  of  Lebanon.  Three  hours’  journey  will  bring 
you  to  the  summit  of  the  first  or  lower  range.  A  descent  of  two 
hours,  and  another  ascent  of  the  same  period,  over  very  luiggcd 
ways,  wdll  conduct  you  to  tin's  mountain  city.  A  few  years  ago,  it 
had  about  IKMJ  ^Maronite  families,  3UU  Druse  households,  and  a  few 
Turks,  constituting  a  jiopulation  of  G,0<J0  or  r,t>OU.  The  Emir's 
palace  was  at  llcteddin,  an  hour’s  ride  further  inland,  perched  on  the 
third  range  of  hills,  and  flanked  by  one  of  the  deepest  valleys.  It 
consisted  of  a  large  building,  or  collection  of  buildings,  for  him- 
self,  his  family,  otficers,  and  a  guard  of  soldiers.  Since  the  rebellion 
of  1838,  his  power  has  been  curtailed  ;  and  a  Turkish  governor  is 
now  placed  in  Deir-el-Kamar,  with  a  small  garrison. 

The  ^laronites  are  an  old  Christian  sect,  dating  their  origin  from 
the  fifth  centurv,  when  thev  retired  under  their  leader,  dolm  the 
Maronite,  to  the  hill-country  behind  Tripoli.  Here  they  maintainea 
their  independence,  until  Amurath  iii.  penetrated  into  their  fast¬ 
nesses,  and  rendered  them  also  tributary.  They  live  scattertHl 
tlirough  the  slopes  of  Lebanon,  chiefly  in  small  towns  and  hamlets, 
but  also  mixed  with  Druses  and  Greeks  in  larger  towns.  The  ilis- 
trict  of  Kesrawan,  or  Kesrouan,  north  of  the  13ahr-el-Kelb,  or  Dog- 
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/  The  ^laroiiitcs  have  no  distinctions  of  rank,  except 

ill  ir  Sheiks  and  priests.  Tlie  former  hold  an  oilice  similar  to  that 
ifiiirnstrate  or  mayor;  hut  in  other  respects  are  like  their  fellow- 
*^•111/011^.  The  clergy  are  allowed  to  marry  before  their  ordination  ; 
qii'l  therefore  most  of  them  have  wives.  In  this  and  a  few  other 
re  spects  only  do  they  difler  from  the  Church  of  Home,  of  which  they 
^iv  the  devoted  adherents.  They  are  su})erstitious  and  j)riest-ridden, 
icnowiiur  nothing  of  real  religion  and  holiness.  They  are  intolerant 
of  sectaries,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  excommunicate  those  whom  they 
•\oeiise  of  heresy.  In  their  own  villages,  this  excommunication  is  a 
M'nons  thing,  as  it  cuts  olf  its  victims  not  only  from  the  friendshi})s, 
hut  also  from  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  shows  how  far  the  Maronites 
would  go  in  exterminating  heretics  if  they  had  the  power.  It  is 
eliietlv  iimongst  these  peojde  and  the  Creeks,  that  the  American 
Missionaries  have  laboured  at  Ik'yrout  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and 
tliov  have  had  much  trouble  from  the  intolerance  of  the  ^Ntaronito 
jiriesthood  and  their  Patriarch.  ,  This  dignitary,  who  is  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  usually  resides  in  the  convent  of  Konobin,  amongst  the 
hills  at  the  back  of  Tripoli. 

The  Greek  Church  in  Lebanon  is  powerful  and  numerous.  They 
have  a  Bishop  at  Beyrout,  under  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  now 
(^eucrallv  lives  in  Damascus.  Their  religion  resembles  that  of  other 
Greeks  in  Europe,  and  they  are  under  the  protection  'of  Ilussia. 
But  the  Greek  CafhoUa^,  as  they  are  called,  form  a  kind  of  oriental 
Papal  community,  having  a  Patriarch  at  Damascus,  to  which  city  ho 
lately  remov^ed  from  Ijebanon.  This  Church  i*etains  the  oriental 
calendar,  allows  its  priests  to  marry,  and  has  the  Sacrament  “in  both 
kinds:”  in  most  other  respects,  it  is  Ilomish,  as  it  professes  to  be. 

A  people  who  have  played  an  important  ])art  in  the  recent  disturb¬ 
ances  and  massacres  on  Lebanon,  are  the  Aletawilehs  or  Aletouals. 
These  are  Aloslems,  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  like  the  Persian  Shiites ;  and 
are  therefore  regarded  as  heretical  by  orthodox  Alahometans.  Tho 
Metawilehs  are  very  rigid  in  maintaining  their  caste ;  almost  as 
much  so  as  the  Hindoos.  They  refuse  to  eat  or  drink  with  persons 
of  another  creed.  They  will  not  use  a  metal  vessel  out  of  which  a 
Christian  has  eaten-  or-drunk,— ^vithout  ifs  being  first  thoroughly 
cleansed ;  and  if  one  of  their  earthen  vessels  has  been  used  by  an 
intidcl,  it  is  thought  to  be  unclean,  and  is  broken.  Their  principal 
abode  is  in  the  Belad  Besharah,  at  the  back  of  Tyre,  where  there  is 
a  tine  plain  in  the  mountains  between  Lebanon  and  Anti- Lebanon, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Coelo-Syria.  Baalbec  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  also  belong  to  the  Metawilehs,  who  have  here  an  Emh’  of 
the  house  of  Haarfush ;  a  very  indepencleiit  race,  who  used  to  wage 
bloody  wars  with  the  Ihnirs  of  Lebanon.  These  tribes,  therefore, 
tl^rell  in  the  south  of  Lebanon  and  round  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus. 
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From  this  description  of  the  mountain  and  its  inhabitants  ] 
are  all  {iccustomed  to  "o  armed,  we  need  not  be  suqnnscd  at  he  ^ 
of  a  new  outbreak  amongst  them,  whenever  the  supreme  now . 
held  with  a  feeble  hand.  The  ^faronites  by  themselves  not 
mention  the  CJreeks  and  other  Christians,  Avould  be  able^o  • 
with  the  ])ruses  alone,  if  they  had  time  to  collect  their  fore^.!^ 
Ihit  in  this  last  vineuie  the  Druses  attacked  them  unawares,  aiul  tHl 
upon  their  weakest  points  of  defence.  The  scene  of  massacre— fop 
such  it  mtist  be  called — seems  to  have  commenced  in  the  southern 
]iarts  of  Lebanon,  on  its  eastern  slopes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
^letawilehs,  who  confederated  with  the  Druses.  Jlere  a  nunilKT  of 
villages  and  hamlets  were  destroyed.  They  then  attacked  the  Chris, 
tians  of  llasbeiya,  the  chief  town  of  the  lower  ])rovinee  of  lierinou 
containing  a  mixed  ]>o])ulation  of  Druses  and  Greeks,  with  a  few 
Turks — in  all  about  This  was  a  station  of  the  American  ^lis- 

sionarics.  The  Fmir  of  llasbeiya  is  of  tlie  8hehab  familv,  and  was 
described,  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  weak  and  faithless  man,  oppressliif^ 
the  Ih’otestants  in  his  vicinity.  Rasheyia,  the  capital  of  the  upper 
])r()vince  of  Jlermon,  having  t2,000  peo]de — Druses,  Greeks,  and 
Syrian  Catholics — was  also  destroyed.  This  town  resisted  (we’ pre¬ 
sume  after  the  Druse  inhabitants  had  left,)  and  was  only  taken  hy 
treachery.  A  Tuikish  officer,  sent  to  its  help,  prevailed  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  give  up  their  arms  to  him,  promising  to  convey  all 
the  ])eople  to  a  ]>]ace  of  safety  ;  which  promise  he  infamously  broke, 
and  permitted  the  Diuses  to  kill  them  hi  cold  blood. 

Dy  this  time  the  assailants  were  reinforced  by  hordes  of  Arabs,  of 
whom  there  are  ]denty  in  El  Sated  and  its  neighbourhood;  and  by 
Kurds,  probably  from  El  llusn.  These  tribes  of  jdundcrers  naturally 
hastened  to  a  scene  of  warfare,  as  vultures  hasten  to  a  prey.  With 
their  aid,  the  Druses  and  ^letawilehs  pushed  forwards  to  Zahleh,  on 
the  eastern  base  of  Lebanon,  a  town  of  800  or  000  families,  chietly 
Greeks,  Maroiiites,  and  Catholics,  which  was  taken  after  a  defence 
of  live  days;  and  a  considerable  massacre  ensued.  Turkish  soldiers, 
sent  to  keep  the  ])eace,  looked  on,  and  even  helped  the  assailants; 
and  of  course  joined  in  the  plunder. 

Destroying  everything  in  their  way,  the  Druses  returned  to  Deir- 
el-Kaniar,  where  the  Turkish  governor  permitted  them  to  massacre 
the  ^Maronites,  whose  arms  he  had  previously  taken  away.  The 
murderers  allowed  the  women  and  female  children  to  escape,  but 
slew  all  the  males  they  could  find.  The  Druses  were  everywhere 
successful ;  yet  they  would  probably  have  failed  in  their  bloody 
enterprise,  had  it  not  lieen  for  the  perfidy  of  the  Turkish  officers  and 
soldiers  sent  to  keep  the  peace.  The  hordes  that  attacked  Zahleh 
could  not  keep  long  together,  for  they  are  commonly  at  enmity  with 
each  other.  The  Arabs  and  Kurds  would  to-morrow  help  to  p)lunder 
the  Druses  and  ^Metawilehs. 


We  believe  that  the  Druses  did  not  commence  this  melee  from  any 
particular  hatred  to  Christianity  as  such.  They  themselves  would 
have  become  nominar  Protestants  ten  years  ago,  if  they  could  have 
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^tainoil  tlieir  civil  privileges.  We  once  met  a  fine  fellow,  clad  with 
m  Avlio  IjJbI  come  down  from  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
itfi'ihr’'  combine  witli  Protestants  in  suliduing  the  im]>ractical)lo 
M  iroiutes.  Nor  is  it  so  long  since  they  have  had  feinls  with  the 
who  have  helped  tliem  in  the  present  butchery.  Put 
ihore  is  a  war  of  races  between  tlie  Druses  and  IMaronitcs,  which  lias 
bnikeii  out  afresh ;  the  latter  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Turkish  government  and  the  laithlessness  of  its  ollicers.  Their 
loii'T  aiiiniosity  has  been  ])robably  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  a  few 
rears  airo  their  Emir  and  some  of  their  princely  families  turned 

liristiaiis ;  so  that  their  own  power  was  on  the  decline.  They  are 
now  therel'ore,  trying  to  exterininate  the  Maronites,  by  slaying  the 
male  children  as  well  as  adults. 

A  similar  feeling  of  exasperation,  but  a  religious  one,  has  animated 
the  .Metawilehs.  !Most  of  the  members  of  the  branch  of  the  Shehab 
faniilv  who  are  lords  of  Rashciya,  have  embraced  Christianity ;  and 
there*  has  been  no  op])ortunity  of  ^Moslem  revenge  for  this  apostacy, 
until  the  ])rcsent  outbreak.  To  take  this  vengeance,  they  have  joined 
their  (piondam  enemies  the  Dmses,  and  fought  by  the  side  of  Arabs 
aud  Turks,  who  denounce  them  as  heretics. 

The  allies  of  the  Druses  have  thus  turned  a  subject  of  civil  discord 
into  a  religious  warfare,  just  as  the  Mahometans  sided  with  the 
hajjioots  of  India  to  exterminate  the  British,  intending,  when  their 
cominoii  foe  was  subdued,  to  turn  against  their  coadjutors.  So  in 
Svria.  If  the  Christian  men  were  exterminated,  the  Druses  would 
soon  1)0  obliged  to  become  Moslems,  and  the  Metawilehs  to  renounce 
the  sect  of  Ali. 

Some  Turks  and  Arabs  are  always  ready  for  a  fanatical  outbreak  to 
propagate  their  religion  with  the  sword.  This  religious  zeal  is  now 
strong  in  Syria.  We  remember  the  time  when  a  Christian  dared 
not  ride  on  a  horse  in  that  country ;  and  we  have  had  to  endure  the 
curses  of  fanatics  in  the  streets  of  Damascus,  for  being  mounted  on 
one  of  these  nohle  creatures  (which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  “  the 
faithful,”)  though  we  were  guarded  by  Janissaries.  The  IMoslems 
see  and  feel  that  their  power  is  waning,  and  some  of  them  are  furious  ; 
others  are  waiting  for  “  the  end,”  which  they  believe  to  be  near.  It 
seems  that  Koorschid  Pacha,  governor  of  Beyrout,  is  one  of  this 
fanatical  sect ;  hence  his  complicity  in  these  massacres  of  Christian 
men.  To  the  same  cause  the  murders  that  have  taken  f)lace  in  Tyre, 
and  more  recently  in  Damascus  and  other  Mahometan  towns,  are  to 
be  attributed.  The  fanatics  may  be  few  in  number ;  but  if  unre¬ 
strained  and  unresisted,  they  may  enact  bloody  tragedies.  A  few 
hundred  Druses,  joined  by  a  promiscuous  rabble  of  plunderers,  and 
abetted  by  Turkish  soldiers,  have  pillaged  and  burned  the  Christian 
quarter  of  Damascus,  and  murdered  four  or  live  thousand  of  its 
mhabitants.  The  whole  might  have  perished,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
heroic  conduct  of  Abd-El-Kader  and  his  Algerine  guard  ;  as  the 
Governor  refused  to  interfere.  Besides  these  victims  in  the  capital 
ol  %ria,  more  than  1*50  Christian  villages  have  been  sacked  ; — 9,OU0 
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or  lOjOfH}  males  have  been  Imtehered  ; — and  70,000  or  80,000  persons 
are  houseless  and  destitute,  Avhilst  the  property  destroyed  is  ver\' 
gTi‘at. 

Fluid  Pasha,  the  Turkish  [Minister,  is  now  in  Damascus  with  an 
army  ;  and  before  this  article  is  ])ublished,  some  hundreds  of  the 
murderers  will  probably  have  suHered  death  for  their  crime.  Europ,i 
(lrunn)j!i  it: — and  no  leniency  can  be  shown.  If  the  Turks  cannot  of 
themselves  catch  the  leaders  of  the  Druses  and  Metawdlehs  in  the 
mountains,  the  French  will  help  them.  It  will  be  more  dilHcult  to 
catch  the  guilty  Arabs  and  Kurds.  Jluc  the  social  aspect  and  future 
]n’ospeets  of  Lebanon  are  changed.  The  southern  and  eastern  por- 
tions  of  the  mountain  are  denuded  of  their  Christian  population,  who 
are  exterminated  from  those  districts  where  they  dwelt  along  with 
Druses  and  [Metawilehs.  The  [Maronites  still  hold  the  Kesrawan, 
(north  of  llevrout,)  which  their  enemies  have  not  been  able  to  enter; 
and  ])erha]is  they  maybe  induced  to  return  to  the  adjoining  districts 
on  the  western  slopes  in  proximity  to  the  sea,  if  the  Druses  are 
expelled  Irom  them.  Put  the  rest  of  Lebanon  will  be  deprived  of 
its  most  industrious  and  wealthy  inhabitants.  The  same  may  he 
said  in  ])art  of  Damascus,  and  of  Cado- Syria.  The  land  will  mourn 
for  many  years  because  of  this  massacre  ;  and  many  fruitful  spots 
will  become  like  a  wilderness.  The  anger  of  the  Druses  has  Ken 
savage  and  relentless.  AVe  do  not  accuse  them  of  killing  or  maltreat¬ 
ing  the  v'oiiien; — this  appears  to  have'  been  done  by  the  Turks  and 
their  soldiers  ; — but  they  murdered  every  'mate  that  they  could  hnd. 
They  will  soon  learn  that — 

“  Revenge,  though  sweet  at  first,  bitter  ere  long, 

Rack  on  itself  recoils.’' 


YU. 

THE  AMENITIES  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  that  genuine  politeness  is  not  a 
thing  of  bows  and  smiles  and  outward  courtesies,  but  a  living  ])rin- 
ciple  deeply  embedded  in  the  heart.  Its  very  existence  is  inscjiarable 
from  an  unseltish  desire  to  meet  the  Mushes  and  promote  the  well¬ 
being  of  others.  Kindly  motive  is  the  root  from  which  alone  good 
manners  will  spring  as  a  perennial  Hower. 

Self-evident  as  this  truth  might  seem,  it  has  frequently^  been  ig¬ 
nored  by'  the  trainers  of  the  y^oiing.  It  has  manifestly  been  forgotten 
in  the  early'  education  of  our  neighbour.  Miss  Goldenshow'.  The 
supertieial  observer,  indeed,  would  be  apt  to  jironounce  a  difierent 
opinion  concerning  her.  In  the  observance  of  all  conventional  forms 
she  is  an  adept.  To  the  niceties  of  etiquette  she  scrupulously'  attends. 
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Vscvv  punctilio  of  tlie  social  code  is  to  licr  a  law.  Every  minute  , 

•r  tiiat  has  come  to  be  an  established  token  of  nfood  breeding,  she  J 

untiiiliu'dv  performs.  In  everything  that  pertains  to  the  orilinary  ^ 

leiuonsrratious  of  coiirteousness,  she  evinces  the  perfect  savoir  fuire. 

'  '  exterior  manifestations  of  civility.  Xono 

or  more  gracefully  to  offer  a  footstool,  or 
dkerchief,  or  to  search  for  a  lost  needle. 

Vone  cj\n  invite  her  guests  in  terms  of  greater  apparent  cordiality, 

or  set  them  down  to  a  more  hospitably  spread  board,  or  ])residc  at 

a  brother’s  table  with  more  affability  of  mien.  And  yet  her’s  is 

after  all  mere  there' is  nothing  of  true  politeness  in  it.  It 

mav  s])arkle,  but  it  is  only  a  counterfeit.  It  may  glitter,  but  it  is 

onlv  base  metal.  Her  urbanities  are  for  the  stranger  rather  than  for 

tlie* relative,  and  conse(piently  for  the  relative  only  when  a  stranger’s 

eve  will  see  them,  or  when  a  stranger’s  oar  is  likely  to  catch  their 

echo.  Self  is  paramount  in  all  she  says  and  does.  Hence  she  is 

beirayed  into  scores  of  inconsistencies,  and  thousands  of  little  rude- 

hosses.  She  heaps  her  table  av  itb  .viands,  and  then  keeps  up  a  ])ro-  l 

loiiijed  conversation  on  the  price  of  provisions  or  the  capacities  ot 

appetite,  telling  you  how  much  salmon  is  per  pound,  and  vvdiat  peas  ' 

cost  ])er  peck,  or  dilating  on  the  enormous  amount  that  some  guest  « 

has  eaten  at  her  board,  till  she  inspires  you  with  the  uncomfortable 

idea  that  she  has  no  intention  you  should  make  a  satisfying  meal. 

She  sends  round  wine  or  ale,  but  takes  the  o])portune  moment  to 

iiKluiro  vvdicther  yon  hav^e  read  “  Danesbury  House,”  and  what  is 

your  o]union  of  “  Haste  to  the  Rescue.”  She  sets  forth  a  goodly 

array  of  fruit,  and  then  drops  a  hint  that  these  peaches  are  the  last 

her  garden  yields,  or  that  she  wishes  to  take  some  of  those  grapes  to 

a  sick  widow.  The  word  “sympathy”  is  often  on  her  li])s,  but  the 

thing  itself  she  knovv^s  not  how  to  attain.  She  gives  to  the  poor,  but 

it  is  with  the  air  of  one  who  stoops  from  another  sphere,  and  not  , 

with  the  tender-heartedness  of  one  who  has  striv'en  to  imagine  her- 

stdfin  their  place,  and  to  form  a  just  notion  of  what  their  ditficulties, 

their  temptations,  and  their  sorrows  must  be  to  them.  She  pays 

ceremonious  visits,  or  writes  formal  letters  of  condolence,  but  in  so 

doing  she  roughly  opens  the  wound  whose  soreness  she  is  utterly 

powerless  to  soothe.  _ _  --  — 

Her  theory,  we  must  own,  is  better  than  her  practice  ;  for  there 
is  no  small  leaning  to  the  romantic  in  her  disposition.  Despite  her 
occasional  protestations  to  the  contrary,  it  is  manifest  that  she  has 
taken  no  vow  to  retain  her  maiden  name ;  indeed,  rumour  says  that 
she  is  very  shortly  to  relimpiish  it.  We  mention  this,  because  it 
reminds  us  that  her  copy  of  Rogers’s  Poems  once  fell  in  our  way, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  notice  the  pencil-mark  of 
special  approbation  which  was  affixed  to  the  following  lines  : — 

How  oft  her  eyes  rend  hia ;  her  gentle  mind 
To  all  his  wishes,  all  his  thoughts  inclined  ; 

Still  subject, — ever  on  the  watch  to  borrow 
Mirth  of  his  mirth,  and  sorrow  of  his  sorrow.” 


Xone  can  surpass  lier  in 
can  move  more  promptly 
to  stoop  for  a  fallen  han 
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For  any  realization  of  this  scutinicnt  in  her  own  future  experience 
she  has  luut,  alas  !  no  training.  It  is  a  lamentable  thing  if  she  si  ’ 
poses  that  the  faculty  is  to  be  acquired  by  a  sort  of  hajipy  intuition 
at  tlie  very  crisis  when  it  will  become  indisjx'iisable  to  the*  happiness 
of  her  wedded  life.  She  probably  thinks  that  the  task  will  l)e  no 
liard  one.  She  often  talks  about  oneness  of  interest,  of  purpose  of 
desire,  of  preference,  as  if  she  expected  always  to  hear  words  timt 
“  speak  thoughts  consentient  with  ”  her  own.  All  this  is  but  a 
dream,  an  egotistic  and  self-flatteHng  dream — a  dream  which  will 
surely  bo  broken  by  a  sudden  and  a  mournful  awakening.  ih'r  eves 
read  Ins  r”  Xo  ;  her’s  are  not  the 


■  •  Deep  unfathomable  eyes, 

That  seem  to  read  each  hidden  thought 
In  others.”  •  I 

Her  eyes  ‘‘  ever  on  the  watch  ”  to  borrow  reflected  joy  or  gunef  from 
the  gladness  or  the  woe  of  a  companion  ?  Never,  never,  tier’s  is 
always  an  introspective  gaze.  She  is  one  of  “  the  disciples  of  the 
seltish  school,”  of  whom  it  has  been  aptly  and  neatly  said  that  they 
“  acknowledge  the  verb  Amo  only  in  its  reflex  form.” 

There  are  many'  who,  like  our  neighbour,  go  blundering  thnniirh 
life  by'  rt'ason  of  having  neglected  to  .cultiv'ate  the  happy  art  of 
throwing  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  the  position  of  others.  There 
are  some  whose  eyes  are  never  on  the  watch ;  some  whose  eyes  are 
on  the  watch,  but  not  for  a  kindly'  pui’pose.  Take  a  contrast.  Mrs. 
Frown  ]>ays  a  morning  visit,  but  she  neither  thinks,  nor  stops  to 
think  whether  she  has  called  at  a  moment  that  is  inconvenient ;  ^Irs. 
Flack  makes  a  call,  perceives  that  it  is  unseasonable,  alludes  n*- 
j>eateilly'  to  the  fact  that  she  is  detaining  y'oii  from  y'our  walk,  or 
from  y'our  letter,  or  from  y'our  invalid,  but  still  stay's  on,  regardless 
of  the  conseipiences  to  y'ourself,  and  wishful  only  to  cany  out  her 
own  jilans,  which  would  be  disturbed  by'  a  curtailment  of  her  intended 
gossip.  Again  :  Mrs.  Frown  happens  to  touch  upon  some  subject 
on  wliich  y'ou  feel  peculiarly'  sensitive ;  she  touches  upon  it  without 
any'  design  to  annoy',  without  any'  suspicion  that  it  could  annoy';  hut 
the  worst  is  that  she  never  discerns  it  to  be  unpalatable  ;  she  does 
not  notice  your  silence  ;  she  does  not  understand  y'our  efforts  to  turn 
the  conversation.  !Mrs.  Flack,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quick  enough 
to  observe  that  her  remarks  have  gi’ated  on  some  heart-nerve ;  she 
discovers  it  with  sur])nse  and  interest ;  she  views  it  as  an  enigma  in 
mental  philosophy'  that  is  worth  the  solrtug ;  and  she  wilfully'  con¬ 
tinues  to  strike  the  jarring  chord,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  her 
curiosity'  as  to  “the  why'  and  the  wherefore  of  the  dissonance.  In 
neither  of  these  cases  is  there  sy  nijiathy' ;  and  where  there  is  no 
sympathy',  there  is  no  politeness  that  is  better  than  a  name  and  a 
form. 

They'  are  the  best  arguers  who  can  bring  themselves  to  look  at  the 
debated  question  from  their  adversaiy’s  stand-point,  so  as  to  concede 
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hliii  evcrv  advantage  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled  ;  and  they  are 
l)ost  friends  wlio  liave  learned  to  enter  with  keenest  appreciation 
jiito  uridd  estimate  of  onr  views,  and  our  fears,  and  onr  hopes.  It 
♦rue  tiiat  a  fellow-feeling  for  those  around  us  must  necessarily  ho 
liiuitoih  in  consecpience  of  the  fact  that  the  human  ])owers  are  but 
tinlto.  It  pertains  to  our  High  Priest  above  to  be  touched  as  none 
can  be  with  the  feeling  of  our  intirmities,  since  it  is  lie  alone 
v'lio  can  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart.  Ihit  it  is  our  duty  to  re- 
zombie  Him  in  so  far  as  we  can  possibly  attain  the  likeness.  It  ])e- 
liovcs  us  to  note  the  minutest  signs  of  emotion,  in  order  that  we  may 
(leal  iTcntlv  and  wisely  with  the  heart-stricken.  It  behoves  ns  to 
lioecl  the  faintest  indications  of  what  is  liked  or  disliked  by  our  friends 
ami  aci]uaintances,  for  thus  only  can  we  know  how  to  give  them 
pleasure,  and  how  to  avoid  inflicting  ))ain. 
iiittle  pleasures  and  little  vexations  mingle  in  the  cup  of  life ;  and 
the  one  or  the  other  may  be  made  to  ])redoniinate,  so  is  the 
sweetness  or  the  bitterness  of  each  day’s  allotted  draught.  On  us  it 
often  devolves  to  mix,  or  at  least  to  modify  the  beverage  for  others ; 
shall  we  purposely  infuse  the  wormwood?  or  shall  we  not  rather 
(leliirlit  to  pour  in  freely  the  dulcet  juice,  that  will  overpower  the 
hitters  which  other  hands  have  sprinkled  into  the  potion  ?  Jjittle 
])leasures — how  easily  can  they  be  bestowed  !  how  often  are  they 
withheld !  The  message  of  affectionate  remembrance,  whether  sent 
verbally  or  in  writing,  would  impart  a  glow  of  joy  to  the  desolate 
ami  disconsolate  ;  but  the  active  and  enter])rising  one,  who  is  going 
on  her  sun-lit  way  with  the  music  of  affection’s  voice  constantly 
ringing  in  her  ear,  has  forgotten  to  deliver  the  seemingly  common¬ 
place  expression  of  civility.  The  omission  is  no  ti'ivial  thing.  A 
pleasure  has  been  denied  to  a  heart  that  needed  it.  Perha})s  more. 
The  neglect  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  the  wrong  quarter.  A 
slight  has  been  fancied,  where  none  really  existed.  An  unjust 
suspicion  lias  been  occasioned.  Pain  has  been  felt,  which,  though 
needless,  was  by  no  means  groundless ;  and  which,  though  unin¬ 
tended,  was  none  the  less  acutely  felt.  Little  gratifications,  little 
grievances, — let  them  not  be  matters  of  chance,  for  they  are  not 
matters  of  indifference.  On  every  side,  from  day  to  day,  from 
moi’iiing  till  night,  there  are  secret  thrillings  of  the  human  soul 
which  respond  to  the  slightest_louch,,aniLAvhich,  in  token  either  of 
joy  ineffable,  or  6f  an  anguish  that  cannot  be  expressed,  give  forth, 
in  song  or  in  sigh,  the  secret  but  heartfelt  ejaculation,  “Cela  se  sent, 
niais  cela  ne  se  dit  pas.”  The  sighs  would  be  less  frequent,  the 
songs  more  abundant,  if  there  were  anioim  us  an  unfailirm  obedience 
to  the  ?5cri})ture-rules  of  politeness.  “Let  no  man  seek  his  own, 
hut  every  man  another’s.”  “  Jjet  every  one  of  ns  please  his  neigh¬ 
bour  for  his  good  to  edification.”  “All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.” 

Put  the  latter  precept  may  be  wrested,  perverted,  misinterpreted. 
The  man  who  is  eccentric  in  his  tastes  is  not  to  treat  his  neighbours 
as  if  they  were  subject  to  the  same  fancies,  and  governed  by  the 
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panic  caprices  as  himself.  The  man  who  is  callous  and  llint-licar 
is  not  to  judge  that  his  neighbour  can  bear  the  harshnesses  i 
austerities  to  which  ho  himself  would  be  impassible.  The  retiHn 
spirit  which  may  liavc  been  wounded  on  more  than  one  oceas’  " 
by  the  forwardness  of  those  whose  offers  of  help  have  heen  ill-jiuh^rel|^ 
ill-timed,  or  ill-worded,  is  not  rashly  to  conclude  that  otlicrs  vould 
undervalue  the  acts  of  brotherly  kindness  which  he  is  often  disposed 
to  render,  but  from  which  he  is  deterred  through  a  mistaken  fear  of 
being  deemed  olfieious.  The  golden  rule  is  not  designed  to  teaeli 
that  we  are  to  measure  our  neighbour’s  wishes  by  the  gauge  of  0^. 
own  ])redilections ;  but  rather  that,  ha\dng  ascertained  his  idioera- 
tical  preferences,  we  should  set  ourselves  to  grant  every  reasonable 
indulgence  of  them.  To  do  so  to  others  as  we  would  that  tliev 
should  do  unto  us,  is  not  to  treat  them  according  to  our  notion  of 
what  they  ought  to  like,  but  according  to  our  perception  of  what 
they  do  like,  with  the  one  proviso,  that  their  liking  be  not  for  that 
which  would  be  unjust  or  injurious  either  to  themselves,  or  to  us 
or  to  any  third  party. 

As  with  our  actions,  so  with  respect  to  our  words.  We  should 
not  utter  that  to  others  which  w'e  think,  if  we  were  in  their  place, 
it  would  distress  us  to  hear.  We  should  not  leave  unsaid  what 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  others  have  a  right  to  hear.  There 
are  rudenesses  of  speech,  as  w’ell  as  rudenesses  of  silence,  and  of 
silence  no  less  than  of  speech.  Here  is  one  who  bluntly  pours  out 
her  eveiy  tlrought ;  who,  when  invited  to  tea,  does  not  hesitate  to 
pay,  “  A\  hy  don't  you  ask  me  to  dinner  r”  and  who,  wdien  offered  a 
drive  in  your  chaise,  does  not  scruple  to  let  you  know  that  she 
])refers  your  barouche.  Here  is  one  wdio  has  neglected  you  for 
months,  and  who,  on  suddenly  rene'wing  the  communications  of 
friendship,  leaves  you  wondering  whether  necessity  or  inclination 
had  caused  the  intervening  blank.  Such  incivilities  commonlv  arise 
from  erroneous  itleas  as  to  the  recpiiremeiits  of  frankness  and  friend- 
phi  j).  In  the  f‘ormer  ease,  it  is  forgotten  that  sincerity,  while  hold, 
phould  never  be  boorish.  In  the  latter,  it  is  forgotten  that  wdiile 
friendliness  ever  stands  ready  to  make  all  possible  allowances,  no 
exorbitant  tax  should  be  levied  on  its  powders  of  forbearance.  A 
fi'iend  is  not  to  be  defined  as  one  wdth  wdiom  w'c  may  take  what 
liberties  we  jdease, — one  to  wdiom  w'e  may  unscrupulously  give  as 
much  ti’ouble  as  w'c  w  ill, — one  on  wdiose  amiable  concessions  we 
mav  make  the  utmost  imaginable  claim ;  but,  on  the  contrarv,  as 
one  wdiose  w'clfare  it  is  our  study  to  promote,  wdiose  ease  it  is  our 
delight  to  consult,  and  on  w  hose  indulgent  temper  we  would  seek 
to  make  the  few'est  possible  demands.  We  (piestionthe  influence  of 
Kmersoifs  teachings  on  this  head.  “  If  you  visit  your  friend,”  he 
pays,  ‘‘  wdiy  need  you  ajiologise  for  not  having  visited  him,  and 
w*astc  his  time  and  deface  your  owm  act  ?  Visit  him  now.  Shine 
with  real  light,  and  not  wdth  the  borrow'cd  reflection  of  gifts. 
Common  men  are  ajiologies  for  men.  They  bow’  the  head,  they 
excuse  themselves  wdth  prolix  reasons,  they  accumulate  appearances 
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.  111^0  the  substance  is  not.”  It  is  true  that  he  prebiccs  all  this 
^itii  the  injunction,  “  He,  and  not  seem,”  So  tar,  well.  Intended 
a  in’otest  a^raiiist  false  semblance,  his  doctrine  may  safely  bo 
.'  .'']»tcd.  Hotter  no  excuse  than  one  that  is  lame  and  insutficient. 
]!‘ttor  no  extenuation  than  one  that  is  inadecpiate  or  insincere. 
l)iit  it’  the  moralist  meant,  or  if  his  disciples  act  as  if  he  meant,  to 
that  we  owe  our  friends  m  exj)lanation  of  what  must  have 
<;et'nuHl  to  them  mysterious  or  unkind,  we  must  dissent  from  the 
ninxini  which  his  words  would  inculcate.  If  I  have  been  in  fault,  I 
ou'’‘lit  candidlv  to  avow  it ;  if  I  have  been  hindered  by  the  three  of 
ciiviimstances,  I  ousfht  to  let  that  fact  be  known.  The  minutiie  may 
or  mav  not  be  needful,  accordinp^  as  my  friend  may  be  of  a  dis- 
trustliil  or  of  a  trustful  temperament.  A  mere  word  will  often 
sutHce,  but  that  word  ought  not  to  be  wanting.  The  lack  of  it 
iK'speaks  an  independence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  of  kindly 
intoreourse. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dilate  on  the  numerous  little  thoughtlessnesses 
which  owe  their  origin  to  a  self-seeking  disposition.  It  hardly  com¬ 
ports  with  our  ideas  of  politeness  that  a  visitor  should  make  a  friend’s 
liouse  an  inn,  tilling  it  with  guests  brought  there  by  her  own  invita¬ 
tion,  overturning  family  arrangements,  and  unnecessarily  breaking 
in  upon  family  hours,  by  plans  heedlessly  formed,  recpiests  ineon- 
siilerately  made,  schemes  sellishly  executed.  It  hardly  falls  in  with 
our  notions  of  considerateness  and  good-will  that  the  attendant  in  a 
ladies’  waiting-room  should  be  appealed  to  for  a  ]hn  by  one  and 
another  and  another  of  the  travellers  who  hit  across  her  ])ath — each 
of  them  unconscious,  no  doubt,  that  the  boon  has  l)een  asked  again 
and  again  to  the  emptying  of  her  pincushion,  and  mainly  by  the 
very  individuals  Avho,  most  rigidly  availing  themselves  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  that  “  no  gratuity  ”  be  ottered,  never  retleet  that  by  such  a  ])ro- 
eess  fiir  more  than  “  a  gro.at  a-year  ”  is  subtracted  from  a  purse  which 
at  the  best  is  none  too  full.  Hut  we  must  refrain  from  pursuing 
the  subject  into  its  countless  ramitications.  Let  the  cruse  of  salt  be 
east  into  the  fountain-head,  and  by  the  Divune  blessing  the  waters 
will  be  purified.  Let  self  be  lowered  from  the  pedestal  on  which  it 
lias  too  conspicuously  towered,  and  the  character,  when  it  has  thus 
lost  its  one  chief  disfigurement,  will  stand  forth  to  view  juster  in  its 
proportions  and  fahxn*  in  its-beauty.  — 

One  word’or  two  in  conclusion.  While  the  young  are  taught  care¬ 
fully  to  avoid  perpetrating  the  little  rudenesses  of  which  we  speak, 
they  must  be  well  pre})ared  for  occasionally  coming  into  contact  with 
them.  Even  though  our  circle  be  a  select  one,  we  cannot  go  through 
life  without  often  enduring  such  things  ourselves,  and  seeing  them 
often  inflicted  on  our  friends.  It  is  a  lot  which,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  can  hardly  be  escajied.  Hut  it  is  a  lot 
which  we  make  ten-fold  worse  for  ourselves,  if  we  foolishly  indulge 
in  an  over-sensitiveness  which  is  weak  and  whimsical,  discontented 
and  exacting.  It  has  been  well  said  that  “  a  man  who  has  a  dispropor- 
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'which  catches  at  cvcrytliinf^  that  passes  hv.”  Our  safest  course  is  to 
lay  aside  all  such  encuuiheriiiLt  robes,  while  yet  we  sedulouslv  kee 
a  watcliful  eye  and  a  tender  care  over  those  who  are  so  unfort unatelv 
and  so  unwisely  e(juip]>ed.  The  mantle  of  charity  has  no  sncli  fau 
tastic  .and  disserviceahle  trimminij^.  Cdiarity  “  is  not  easily  ]»ro 
voked.”  "JV)  he  of  an  olleiice-taking’  spirit  is  nothiiif;  better  than  a 
childish  folly,  and  pre-eminently  so  amid  the  toil  and  turmoil,  the 
business  and  bustle,  the  running  and  racing,  the  co-operations  an-l 

com]>otitions,  the  enterprises  and  entanglements,  the  activities  airl 

amusements,  the  ])ursuits  and  ])leasures  of  an  age  which,  if  there  were 
an  heraldic  marshalling  of  e])ochs,  might  well  be  distinguished  hy 
the  locomotive  for  its  badge,  the  telegraphic  wires  for  its  armorial 
bearings,  and  “  Festina  mm  lente  ”  for  its  motto.  Our  hurrviinrs 
hither  and  thither,  our  engrossments  of  thought,  our  absorption  of 
time,  our  incessancy  of  care,  our  multiplicity  of  claims, — these  thini^s 
are  insufficient  to  exempt  us  from  the  duty  of  rendering  trivial  polite- 
nesses,  but  they  should  teach  us  to  moderate  our  expect. at  ion  of  re¬ 
ceiving  them.  Our  friends  may  be  even  more  occupied,  more  beset, 
more  bewildered  than  ourselves,  and  we  ought  therefore  willinirlv  to 
make  excuse  for  their  every  seeming  remissness.  Pitiable  indeed  are 
the  narrow-souled,  who  magnify  every  trifle,  and  who  fume  and  fret 
over  unkindnesses  that  have  little  or  no  importance,  save  as  viewed 
through  the  lens  of  their  own  distempered  imaginings.  AViser  and 
hap])ier  are  they  who,  instead  of  plucking  ami  dissecting  the  few 
thorn-armed  poison-herbs  which  they  encounter  here  and  there  u})oii 
the  onward  ]).ath,  are  found  rejoicing  in  the  thousand  minute  and 
delicate  attentions  which  the  truly  courteous  hand  of  Christian  love 
and  friendship  is  constantly  scattering,  like  sweet-scented  flowerets, 
beneath  their  passing  steps. 


VITI. 

A  RUN  TIIROUGir  KILLARNEY. 

G(^RGE0US  July  ! — golden  July ! — all-glorious  July  !  AVhere  may  wo 
enjoy  your  bright  sunshine,  your  morn  and  evening  breath  of  inuini- 
tain  and  of  flower,  your  deep  plunge  into  the  wave  of  a  full- 
flushed  existence  and  exuberant  enjoyment,  so  well  as  at  Killarney? 
To  Killarnev,  then,  be  our  })ilgriniage — no  longer  made  with  ashen 
staff  and  scallop  shell,  and  sandal  shoon  ;  but  by  steam-horse  and 
tubular  bridge,  dispatch  boat  and  high-pressure  machinery,  almost 
annihilating  time  and  space,  and  robbing  travel  of  its  ennui  hy  its 
speed,  variety  of  scenery,  and  ease  of  transit.  If  ever  Care  grew 
mad  to  see  m.aii  happy,  w'e  are  resolved  to  give  the  envious  carl 
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•  Tnr  ii  fresh  visit  to  Beillam,  by  the  enerjn’  and  success  of 

oroji^a'ii  n'l  Cl  ^  ^  7  j  o.'  ^ 

iiir  pursuit  of  relaxation  during  our  one  short  week  s  summer  run 

to  Ireland. 

Pirectino’  all  letters  to  await  our  return  (for  the  penny-post 
iiui^  iuce  would  seriously  detract  from  our  ])leasure),  we  start  for 
Piibliii— the  decidedly  ])retty,  but  as  decidedly  provincial  capital  of 
hie  “sister  island.”  Once  there,  we  find  its  streets  almost 

_ the  summer  commencements  at  the  University  over — 

learned  ])rofessors  and  lively  students  fiown  to  the  four  winds 
—  shopkeepers  idling  over  their  counters  —  and  the  vice-regal 
Court  in  the  last  stage  of  a^stival  inanition,  and  languidly  try- 
iniY  to  make  up  its  mind  where  to  recruit  its  exhausted  ranks 
and  energies.  In  this  serious  nonplus,  vice-royalty  was  less 
jj.^ppy  than  ourselves,  for  our  holiday  is  so  limited  and  our  path 
so  chalked  out,  that  hesitation  and  delay  are  both  out  of  the 
(luestiou.  Our  journey  out  and  home  again  will  only  allow  a  day 
for  Killarney  ;  but  the  path  we  go  is  itself  recreation,  and  Killarney, 
sweet  Killarney !  a  concentration  of  delights. 

Behold  us  there,  on  the  evening  of  July'  — ,  in  its  dull,  shabby^, 
country  streets ;  and  now,  how  to  make  the  most  of  to-morrow’s 
scanty  leisure  ?  That’s  the  rub  !  But  if  anything  could  render  the 
impossilde  ])0ssible,  it  would  be  the  high  spirits  in  which  travel  has 
put  us,  and  the  magnificent  belt  of  mountains  that  lines  the  lower 
lake  full  before  us,  tipped  with  the  purple  and  gold*  of  the  setting 
sun.  All  Killarney'  and  its  visitors  were  out  in  the  streets  and  high¬ 
ways  on  the  evening  of  our  anuval,  so  that  the  scene  was  not  solitary 
immediately  around  ns;  and  away  south  and  west  was  everything  to 
cheer  in  a  choir  of  gamboling  mountains,  in  a  mosaic  lake-pave- 
inent  that  reflected  every'  vaiying  jdiase  and  tint  of  the  cloud-pattern 
above,  and  in  an  air  so  balmy',  after  the  sultiy  heat  of  the  journey', 
as  resembled  the  in-pouring  of  a  life-tide  through  the  veins.  Our 
introduction  to  Killarney'  was  genial  in  every'  point  of  view,  not  even 
excepting  the  begging  impostors  that  sought  not  inefiectually'  to 
make  us  their  prey.  Killarney  is  the  land  of  beggars  ;  but,  with  a 
singular  uniformity'  of  rule,  not  one  Protestant  is  ever  to  be  found 
amongst  them.  Mendicity' not,  aiid  never  was,  a  Protestant  insti¬ 
tution.  Begging  is  not  native  to  the  soil  of  Ireland,  but  is  a  para¬ 
site  of  Romairism.  Wherever  Popeiy  flourishes,  there  may'  neither  be 
less  wealth  nor  more  destitution  than  in  countries  where  the  Bible 
freely  circulates ;  but  there  is  more  dependence  on  charity  than  self¬ 
exertion — more  of  the  beggar’s  whine  than  the  freeman’s  whistle. 

Arrived  at  our  hotel,  and  refreshed  with  a  visit  to  oui'  lavatory, 
ami  the  indispensable  tea,  we  ring  our  bell. 

‘A\  aiter,  where’s  the  landlord  ?  ” 

“Shall  I  send  him  up.  Sir  ?”  Be  it  noted  that  our  Irish  waiter, 
we  sujipose  an  O’Dunnahoo,  did  not  give  us  a  direct  answer.  We 
never  recollect  getting  one  y'et  from  a  Paddy'  under  im^uisition* 
Our  landlord,  of  course,  was  an  O’Dunnahoo, — he  could  be  no  less  in 
the  land  of  the  fabulous  knight, — for  “all  things  are  here  of  /t/y/i.” 
^0  we  addressed  him  : 
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O'Dmmahoo,  can  we  sec  tlie  Lakes  in  a  day?” 

“Can’t  you  atlbrd  any  lonwr  time  than  that.  Sir?” 
direct  reply. 

“  Xo,  we  cannot :  we  must  be  in  London  by  Saturday  ni(dit  anl 
this  is  AVednesday  evening.  We  can  only  giv^e  Thursday  to  ri 
Lakes.  Can  it  be  done  r”  *  le 

“Well — Sir  AV  alter  Scott  did  it  in  company  with  the  Lady  of 
Castle  Lack-rent ;  and  Prince  Xapoleon  did  it,  and  I  suppose*’-,. 
[Still  no  direct  answer.] 

“  You  suppose,  of  course,  wc  can  do  it.  We  mmi  do  it,  or  leave 
Killarney  unseen.  But  what  route  did  these  notables  take  r” 

“  Why,  Sir,  you’ll  follow  them  to  Cloghereen  and  Alucruss,  and 
Tore  Lake  and  Upper,  and  in  that  way  you’ll  get  a  taste  of  tluncrs;’ 

“  You  quite  mistake,  Air.  O'Uunnahoo,  the  drift  of  my  (piestion 
I  ask  their  route,  that  I  may  not  follow  them.  I  am  fond  of  doiiirf 
things  my  own  way.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Aliss  Edgeworth,  but  I  will  not  trace  their  footsteps  on 
occasion;  and  for  Prince  Plon-Plon  I  have  not  one  atom  of  respect; 
therefore  I  shall  not  follow  his  track  on  atvj  occasion.  Provide  me 
therefore  a  car  and  good  horse,  and  guide  for  Aghadoe  and  the  Gap 
to-morrow,  at  eight  o’clock,  and  I’ll  make  the  circuit  of  the  Likes 
from  the  East  rather  than  the  West.  A  boat  must  wait  me  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  Upper  Lake,  and  we’ll  examine  the  objects  of 
interest  as  we  descend.  Presfo,  Don’t  fail  me,  good  landlord,  as 
your  name  is  O’Dunnahoo.” 

“  Never  fear.  Sir,  all  will  be  right.  The  best  pad  in  the  stable 
shall  be  at  your  service,  and  Darby  Daly,  your  guide,  is  as  honest  a 
poor  boy  as  any  in  the  three  kingdoms  [a  boy  of  sixty,  more  or 
less.]  lie’s  not  a  jaynius,  your  honour,  and  won’t  set  the  Lonirh 
on  tire  with  the  scintillations  of  his  intellect”  [there’s  a  handsome 
phrase  Air.  O’Dunnahoo  had  picked  up  somewhere  or  other;]  “hut 
he  knows  the  Lakes  well,  and  has  a  good  story  or  two  to  tell  that 
will  amuse  you  in  your  chase  after  the  })ictures(pte.” 

“  Let  me  have  Darl)v,  by  all  means.  You  assure  me  he’s  not  a 
knave.  Alay  I  add  the  ho]>e,  that  he’s  not  a  fool  ?” 

“  Is  it  Darby  a  fool?  Catch  a  weazel  napping!  Sorra  a  wink’s 
in  his  eye.  If  he’s  a  fool  at  all,  he’s  a  very  sensible  fool.  He  has 
no  book-learning ;  he  knows  as  much  about  geogra])hy  as  a  hipjio- 
]iottimouse  knows  of  Homer”  [all  Kerry  men  have  a  speaking' 
ac(piaintance  with  the  classics;]  “but  he  knows  every  step  of  the 
road  vou’ll  travel  to-morrow  a  mortial  sight  better  than  e'er  a 
gossoon  in  Killarney.  ’Tis  yourself's  in  luck  to  get  him.” 

“  Thank  ye,  landlord,  good  night.” 

Off  at  half-past  eight  next  morning,  our  first  pause  is  at  Aghadoe, 
called  Alt-had-o, 


Although  the  Hound  Towers  of  Clondalkin,  Kildare,  and  Cashel 

mav  have  struck  the  tourist's  eve  as  he  was  whisked  along  behind  his 

.111 

])anting  iron  horse,  the  i*emains  of  that  at  Aghadoe  will  ])robablv 
furnish  liis  only  opportunity  for  minute  inspection.  In  Ireland  they 
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cxcocdiritrly  Tinn^croiis,  even  after  time  and  wanton  destruction 
iiave  done  their  worst  upon  them ;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  that 
<  1)1  land,  inhabited  by  the  same  race  and  devoted  to  tlie  same  re- 
li(d(>us  rites,  has  only  two  monuments  of  the  same  kind.  Tho 
livpothesis  that  they  were  watch  towers,  gains  some  su])])ort  from 
the  pivvailinuf  flatness  of  the  island,  which  would  render  tlie  service 
of  such  artificial  elevations  incalculable  in  unsettled  times  ;  but  tho 
Cipially  certain  fact  that  they  were  always  raised  upon  religious  sites 
^voiibf  seem  to  connect  them  somehow  with  the  observances  either 
of  IhuriiRi^R^  Christianity.  Our  own  hypothesis — derived  from  a 
(lisritrsive  perusal  of  O’Hrien’s  and  Petrie's  Essays,  of  Ledwich  and 
Airlidall  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Remains  of  the  country,  of  old  Ware 
and  modern  Lanigan,  tlie  historians — is,  that  they  had  no  purpose  at 
all  oxee})t  to  puzzle  posterity ;  that  they  are  elaborate  conundrums 
ill  stone  projected  by  some  Celtic  liuniorist,  who  laughs  in  his 
coffin  at  the  ])erplexities  of  the  antiquarians.  This  is  a  “  meiTy,”  if 
not  a  “wise  ”  solution  of  the  dithcultv,  and  there  we  leave  it  to  tho 
more  successful  conjecture  of  future  CEdi])uses. 

The  dimensions  of  all  that  remains  of  this  document  in  stone  at 


Atrhadoe,-  are  a  height  of  tifteen  feet  to  the  ancient  door  sill,  a 
diameter  of  nearly  the  same,  the  walls  being  hv'e  feet  thick,  and  tho 
outer  coating,  in  many  places,  torn  down  by  rustic  Goths  for  mend¬ 
ing  gaps,  ditches,  and  tond)s.  AVhen  entire,  the  structure  probably 
rose  to  the  height  of  lOU  or  1*20  feet.  Its  site,  it  will  be  observ^ed, 
is  in  the  old  cathedral  yard. 

Tlie  other  remains  are  not  worth  a  thought — a  very  insignificant 
old  church,  with  a  small  Saxon  arch  ornamented  with  zigzag 
mouldings — and  the  remains  of  a  small  tower  or  fortalice,  evidently 
intended  for  defence,  something  like  our  modern  ^Martello  towers, 
only  not  so  formidable.  Aghadoe,  formerly  a  bishop’s  see,  still  be¬ 
stows  a  title  on  the  bishops  of  Limerick,  who  add  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe  to  their  episcopal  designation. 

The  glory  of  Aghadoe  is  its  ])rosj)ect.  Kind  traveller,  leave  tho 
car  on  the  high  road,  and  our  Kerry  jar vey  “  to  chew  the  cud  of 
sweet  and  bitter  thouo-lit,”  while  we  ourselves  exchan fje  rumination 

for  observation  .and  .exploration _ Alount  any  accessible  portion  of 

these  ruins,  and  you  shall  see  what  you  will  see — by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  Lower  Lake,  the  most 
beautiful  lake  of  Killarney.  Kemember — as  indeed  your  short  ascent 
of  the  slope  under  a  burning  July  sun,  with  its  attendant  exsudation, 
will  tell  you — that  this  little  hill  is  nearly  400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  hikes,  and  that  your  point  of  ])rospect,  which  you  have  reached 
by  elainliering  up  some  wretched,  rough,  and  crumbling  stones  and 
mortar,  is  some  twenty  feet  at  least  higher ;  and  further  observe 
that  it  commands  an  unobstructed  view  of  Lough  Lane  through  its 
whole  length  along  its  western  shore,  like  the  view  of  Windermere 
trom  Ambh‘side,  Low-wood,  or  Elleray,  and  then  judge  of  its  caj)a- 
bilitics  to  flash  the  light  of  enjoyment  over  the  soul.  Directly 
Kture  you,  looking  north  across  the  water,  is  majestic  Tooniies 
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(pronounced  Toom-eyes,  with  accent  on  the  first  syllable)  sue 
ceeded  alon^  the  shore  by  less  lofty,  hut  more  charming  (»lena^  ])« * 
nounced  (wlcii-ah,  the  top  of  tall  Purple  Mountain,  criiiison-iuantlej 
with  heather  risiii"  between,  while  here  and  there  beyond,  the  more 
cra^^<j:y  rocks  lift  their  shaven  crowns  to  the  skies  in  Iioarv  worshia 
Further  down  upon  the  same  side,  the  eye  encounters  the'Peniusull 
of  ^lucruss,  clothed  with  wood  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  hiJiiJ, 
within  its  recesses  the  romantic  ruins  of  the  Abbey.  The  lake  itsel} 
is  covered  with  islands,  gems  of  perspective  beauty  as  they  lie 
further  and  further  ofi*  down  the  vista — the  Peninsula  of  lh).ss\yiili 
its  ancient  Keep  narrowing  the  view,  but  not  intercepting  it  on  the 
southern  side.  Such  a  combination  of  mountain,  wood,  and  water 
in  every  variety  of  sha}>e,  each  change  .a  various  loveliness,  is  not,  we 
b(ddly  avow  it,  to  l>e  met  with  anywhere  l)esides  in  the  same  narrow 
compass — tokens  of  human  care  and  culture  softening  down  every 
rude  feature  of  the  scene,  and  enhancing  its  beauty  by  commodious 
villas,  plantations  and  gardens.  In  no  place  more  than  in  these 
earthly  Edens,  where  Nature  has  lavished  her  stores  of  niultifarious 
adornment,  do  we  see  the  propriety  of  the  divine  appointment  of 
the  man  to  dross  and  keep  the  original  Paradise,  and  the  happiness 
of  Paeon’s  ))hrase — “  ^lan,  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature/’ 
iMan  improves  upon  nature,adorns  nature, and  makes  the  cosmos  itself 
more  cosmical  by  his  “kraift.”  Nature  has  done  its  part  at  Killar- 
iiey,  and  the  Kenuiares,  and  Headleys,  and  Herberts,  have  not  Ixvii 
wanting.  The  hand  of  skill  and  generous  expenditure  has  aided  the 
suggestions  of  science  and  taste,  and  made  the  precincts  of  the  lakes 
a  very  “  Paradise  of  dainty  devices”  for  visitors  and  residents;  for  all, 
in  short,  with  an  eye  to  mark,  and  a  heart  to  feel  the  graces  of 
nature  set  otf  by  the  ministry  of  a  sympathising  and  deferential  art. 
The  lakes  themselves  cannot  be  altered  or  inii)rovcd  as  they  lie  in 
their  beauty  under  a  shifting  firmament,  a  mirror  wherein  the  sky 
glasses  itself  in  sunshine  or  in  storm.  To-day,  as  the  blue  surface 
rolls  away  in  brightness  toward  the  south,  retlecting  every  shadowy 
cloud  overhead,  which  repo.ses  white  and  silvery  in  a  breathless  at- 
mosj)here — as  it  is  fringed  by  rich  and  extensiv’e  demesnes,  ii\ter- 
sjHU’sed  with  ]dantations,  watered  by  cascades,  and  crowned  by 
mountains  that  descend  in  wavy  and  wooded  terraces  to  meet  the  kiss 
of  its  waters — nothing  can  be  more  delicious  that  the  fouf  eiii^ehilk 
which  this  combination  jmesents.  Sated  with  its  beauties,  we  did 
not  expect  to  meet  with  anything  more  delightful  in  our  excursion, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  we  did  not.  Much  was  wild  elsewhere,  nnd 
much  was  sublime  (on  a  small  scale),  and  much  unusual  and  conse¬ 
quently  attractive  to  dwellers  in  ])lains  and  cities  ;  but  compared  with 
this  ecstatic  and  quintessential  draught  of  loveliness,  we  could  only 
repeat  of  every  other  scene  the  poet’s  burden  of  his  love — 

“Ye  are  na  Mary  Morrison  !’* 

Skirting  the  head  of  the  Lake,  and  passing  the  river  which  forais 
its  outlet  to  the  sea,  we  “fetch  a  compass  ”  to  the  Gap  of  Hunloc,  a 
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Irearv  rift  in  tlie  mountains  west  of  the  Lakes.  Here  we  dismiss  our 
^ir  aiid,  availing?  ourselves  of  tlie  use  of  extemporaneous  donkey's, 
]Oidc  our  raid  uj)on  the  solitary'  eliarms  of  the  Chi]),  runuinii^  no  risk 
tVoiu  the  liiirh  blood  of  our  lon^-earcd  Rosinantes  of  finding  our- 
celve?^.  ill  the  course  of  our  ride,  in  heraldic  phraseology',  coiichant  in 
\  rield-ureeii,  nose  gules,  and  sides  and  back  azure.  Too  good- 
to  be  ])rovoked,  and  too  low  in  flesh  for  gambols,  the 
short,  sijiiat,  patient  brutes,  bore  us  along  in  an  ambling,  scrambling 
Tvice  as  well  as  they'  might,  we  availing  ourselves,  as  our  sledge 
practice  and  Montajnes  Russes  play  in  otlier  dtiy's  had  taught  us,  of 
our  feet  to  steer  us  at  resjiectful  distance  from  the  encroaching  rocks 
on  one  side  of  the  way,  and  again  from  the  ])recipice  on  the  other. 

J)ee})lv  interested  in  this  singular  ravine,  we  at  last  emerged  at  its 
soiitlierii  end,  tlie  head  of  the  Gap  just  over  the  L^jiper  Lake.  This 
fascinating  spot  we  cannot  stay'  to  describe.  The  Upper  Lake  is 
smaller,  narrower,  and  ruder  than  its  sister  lakes.  Leaving  hurriedly 
the  lakekt,  on  which  we  would  fain  pause,  yvith  its  many'  enchant¬ 
ments,  we  scud  under  press  of  oar  and  stress  of  current,  down  the 
loinr  natural  canal,  which  joins  the  Upper  Lake  to  its  lakely'  confreres — 
ill  reality',  a  narrow  ])rolongation  of  the  lakeway'.  This  is  nearly  * 
three  miles  long;  and  while  possessing  only'  one  show  feature, — its 
pyramidal  hill  called  the  Eagle’s  Nest,  rather  more  than  half-way 
down — is  really'  interesting  enough  in  itself,  from  the  incessant  change 
of  the  scene  as  we  advance  to  occupy'  ]deasantly'  our  attention.  The 
Purple  yiountain  towers  high  overhead  on  the  left,  while  Cromma- 
^laiin,  or  Droojiing  Mountain,  looms  heavily'  on  tlue  right,  admitting, 
however,  the  new  Kenmare  road  between  its  base  and  the  channel  of 
our  stream — the  whole  intermediate  space  clothed  with  tine  trees  and 
delicious  underwood — the  perfection  of  uncultured  beauty'.  Chief 
among  these  wild  shrubs,  the  most  common  of  the  whole,  the  golden- 
flowering  furze, — of  all  the  waifs  and  stravs  of  vegetable  nature  the 
very  choicest,  decking  the  barest  mountain-side  and  loneliest  moor 
with  richness,  with  its  winter  and  summer  blossomings, — was  here  in 
rare  ahiindance  and  attractiveness ;  its  golden  crown,  indeed,  fading 
from  its  head,  but  only'  to  give  place  to  the  soft  gix'en  budlets  of  its 
early'  foliage — a  charm  less  dazzling  but  not  less  satisfactory'  than 
the  other.  All  trees  were  here  of  every  name,  leaves  of  every'  shape, 
houghs  of  every^ -angle,  Jverdure.of_.e very'  shade,  shrubbery'  of  every 
tangle.  And  all  birds  were  liere  that  haunt  the  forest,  affect  the 
water’s  edge,  or  love  the  rock  and  soaring  cliff;  but  their  voices 
were  almost  mute,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season.  The  fisli  had  the 
most  enjoy'able  berth  of  it  in  their  delicious  fresh- water  bath,  in  that 
broiling  forenoon,  in  that  narrow  and  tortuous  gorge.  How  hot  the 
sun  came  down  upon  the  pilgrims  of  pleasure  pent  up  in  the  stern  of 
their  little  cock-boat,  it  boots  not  to  tell ;  sufficient  to  say'  that  we 
survived  the  infliction,  which  alone  proves  it  not  intolerable.  The 
blue  sky'  that  arched  overhead  hung  enamoured  upon  our  melting 
forms,  like  a  vampire  eager  for  our  life-blood  :  with  immitigable 
5‘I»petite  it  drank  up  our  strength  and  spirits ;  and,  curious  to  say', 
like  the  mirage  to  Eastern  travellers,  filled  our  mind  with  images  of 
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cool  defiles  of  Tempo,  and  delicious  sca-hreezes  oft'  the  Xeedles,  and 
— we  must  out  with  it — iced  cham])an^ne  for  lunch.  Its  lliird  article 
of  suggestion  was  as  ho])elessly  inaccessible  as  the  others;  and  we 
might  deem  ourselves  liajipy,  if,  after  dinner  on  the  lake,  wo  could 
secure  the  cordial  of  a  little  mountain  dew,  diluted  with  a 
.•so//.  of  oxjua  imra  fnun  the  lake.  Our  i»rogi-ess,  it  is  true,  which  was 
<lesignedlv  ra}>id,  and  the  flow  ot  the  stream,  made  a  factitious  current 
of  air  around  us;  but,  otherwise,  a  blast  from  a  furnace  mouth,  or 
the  simoom  of  the  desert,  would  give  an  unexaggerated  notion  of  our 
sensations  under  a  blazing  July  sun  in  that  narrow  gut. 

But  here  we  are,  in  less  time  than  we  take  to  describe  it,  under  the 
Kagle’s  Xest,  a  clitf  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high— a  mouiituin 
nymph  ])etticoated  with  evergivens  to  three-parts  of  lier  stature,  and 
iriving  shelter  in  her  naked  bosom  to  a  nest  of  the  imperial  birds  from 
which  she  derives  her  name.  The  echo  of  the  ])lace  forms  its  fame, 
of  which  sundry  varieties  were  furnished  by  our  ollicious  attendant, 
!Mr.  Darby  Daly  ;  and  more  would  have  dela^X'd  our  impatience,  had 
our  temj)er  submitted  to  the  inlliction. 

That  which  made  most  ini])ression  and  heartily  amused  us  was 
the  rei)(‘ated  laugh  of  the  mountains  about  ns.  The  pistol-shot  and 
binde  with  their  reverberations  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  unbounded,  repeated,  hilarious  Ha-ha  that  followed  our  ])reliulial 
inii’th.  J fa-ha  came  out  distinct  and  clear,  and  then  the  transaction 
seemed  over  and  gone ;  but  the  s])irits  of  the  mountains  meant  other¬ 


wise.  A  whispered  lla-ha,  gentle  and  sylph-like,  followed  the  first 
nmsculine  2>i'ano uo'  hwv^h]  but  this  was  followed  by  a  laughing  chorus 
•f  voices,  as  if  every  cliff  and  moiuitain  of  that  region  had  opened 
lis  iaws  world-wide  for  the  purpose  of  eachinnation,  and  ])ourcd  forth 


ot 

liis  jaws  worUl-WKle  lor  the  purpose 
an  unmeasured  and  jubilant  peal  of  lla-has.  AVhat  was  begun  hy 
ourselves  as  a  mere  acoustic  experiment,  was  continued  by  us  as  the 
expression  of  our  spontaneous  glee,  at  this  symj)athy  of  nature  with 
the  voice  of  man  in  his  sportive  mood,  and  we  burst  forth  one  and 
all  into  uncontrollable  and  exjdosive  laughter.  If  the  Eagle’s  Nest 
and  its  compeers  shook  their  leafy  sides  as  ])ortentously  as  did  ours 
•under  the  irresistible  provocation  to  repeated  guffaws,  we  greatly 
fear  they  must  have  damaged  their  frondiferous  honours,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  all  future  travellers  and  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  The 
mere  recollection  of  our  intercostal  agitation  on  the  occasion  of  which 
we  speak,  awakens  uneasy  sensations  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm 
to  this  day,  and  warns  us  by’  our  nervous  twinges  and  twitchiiigs 
against  attempting  the  exjieriment  rashly’  again. 

!Mooiv,  too,  heard  the  echoes  of  our  responsive  cliff;  but  as  seeing 
is  in  the  eve,  not  in  the  object,  we  fear  his  sentimental  muse  gave 
rather  a  melancholy  cue  to  the  retiective  sounds,  if  we  may’  judge  hy 
liis  verses  thereon.  We  cannot  but  deem  our  suggested  emendation 
an  improvement  upon  the  words  of  the  Irish  bard  : — • 


“  He  listen’d,  while  high  o’er  the  Eagle’s  rude  nest, 

The  lingering  sounds  on  their  way  lov’d  to  rest ; 

And  the  echoes  sung  hack  from  their  full  mountain  quire, 
As  if  loth  to  let  song  riaugh]  so  euchautiug  ex  id  re.” 
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You  will  parilon  us,  penile  reader,  tlie  lic^lit  fancy  wliicli  seeks  to 
combine  the  ]ioetry  of  local  literature  Avitli  the  poetry  of  the  scene 
iK'foiv  us,  and  aims  at  dashinp:  a  fresh  zest  from  tlie  Parnassian 
TVppei’-box  into  the  olio  of  our  Killarney  itinerary. 

)Ye  have  heard  nearly  as  tine  echoes  elsewhere,  but  not  so  pro¬ 
long'd  as  here.  There  is  a  good  one  within  easy  reach  at  Kenil¬ 
worth,  amongst  the  ruins  of  its  beautiful  castle,  in  Warwickshire; 
but  it  wants  the  background  of  successive  mountain  peaks,  of  crag 
upon  crag  along  which  the  live  sound  may  leap,  to  develope  itself  in 
the  fulness  of  our  Killarney  imitative  music. 

()iit  of  this  stream  of  varying  width  of  channel  and  rapidity  of 
cured’,  diversified  with  island  and  rock  here  and  there,  and  the 
sweetest  little  nooks  and  coves  in  the  world  for  landing  and  explo- 
ratin?  amongst  the  rocks,  and  wild  flowers,  and  shrubs,  we  dash  by 
force  of  the  rapid  above  Old  Weir  bridge  out  on  the  calm  surface  of 
the  llav  of  Glena  and  the  Lower  Lake — a  transition  nearly  as 
iustantaneous  as  the  flight  of  the  swallow  whose  dip  we  followed 
under  the  arch,  beneath  which  it  swept  on  playful  wing.  From  the 
jrush  and  rush  of  the  mimic  surges  we  emerged  on  the  glassiest, 
Funniest  back-water  bay — grassy  with  siu’rounding  verdure,  enclosed 
with  garden  trees,  secluded  from  the  turmoil  of  busy  life,  and  having 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  except  shine  in  the  sun  and  starlight, 
nnd  rellect  the  sky.  A  happy  existence  of  it  has  that  sweet  Glena — 
not  an  epic  one  indeed,  gloriously  crowded  with  incidents,  but  one  of 
pastoral  gentleness  and  lyric  })oesy  !  We  utter  this  unenvyingly, 
for  duty  tells  us  that  the  life  of  few  human  beings  can  be  a  still 
Glen  a. 

Where  to  dine  is  now  the  question  of  questions — at  the  Cottage  on 
Glena,  at  its  kindred  cottage  on  l)i-nis  island,  or  amid  the  ruins  of 
Mucriiss  Abbey,  looking  down  on  the  Lower  Lake.  It  is  yet  “ower 
early”  for  our  principal  meal,  so  that  it  is  voted  nem.  con.  to  postpone 
our  refection  till  the  second  or  ^liddle  Lake  shall  have  yielded  up 
its  charms  to  observation.  This  lake  is  also  called  Tore  Lake,  from 
the  magnificent  mountain  that  hangs  over  its  south-western  corner, 
and  with  its  spurs  and  outliers  nearly  covers  two  of  its  sides.  The 
sheet  of  Avater  is  most  circumscribed — a  mere  basin — under  two 
miles  at  its  greatest  length,  and  under  one  mile  at  its  greatest 
))readth,  its  dimensions  a]ipearing  cripided  by  the  height  of  the 
suiTounding  land.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  only  a  reach  of  the  Lower 
Lake,  shorn  off  from  it  l)y  the  curving  peninsula  of  Mucruss,  Avliose 
entwining  arm  folds  it  in  a  secure  and  loving  embrace.  AVerc  the 
Loss  promontory  in  the  middle  of  the  Lower  Lake  a  little  more 
extensive  than  it  is,  it  Avould  divide  as  effectually  the  length  of  the 
Lower  Lake  into  two,  as  does  noAv  Mucruss  cut  off  its  lowest  and 
Avesternmost  extremity.  The  level  of  these  Avaters  is  the  same,  and 
the  entrance  from  one  to  the  other  under  the  arch  of  a  rustic  bridge. 
Alucruss  only  separates,  and  does  not  dhdde  the  lakes. 

Looking  due  south  from  the  point  on  Glena,  AA’liich  we  occupy 
preAuous  to  starting  for  our  earh"  afternoon’s  Avork  in  Tore  Lake,  Ave 
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soo  distinctly  in  front  Dinis  and  Brickecn  Islands,  a  continnatioii 
!Mncrnss  Poninsnla — beyond  that,  the  Lake  itself,  in  all  its  niinri- 
p-ace  and  solitude — Tore  ^lountain,  with  the  elbowing; 
on  its  ri^^ht  still  further  off — while  the  mansion  of  the  l{orl)t*rts  aiui 
the  woods  that  skirt  the  lake  and  conceal  the  old  Franciscan  Alilx  - 
from  view,  occu])y  the  left  foreground,  and  give  finish  to  this  perfect 

jnctiire.  Life  gains  an  added  charm  from  such  a  sight  as  this _ tLi< 

and,  it  must  be  added,  ’ 

“  a  soul 

To  make  these  felt,  and  feeling.” 

This  gem  of  a  lakelet,  more  than  anything  else  which  we  can 
readily  rccal,  exemplifies  that  “  thing  of  beauty  ”  which  “  is  a  iov 
lor  ever. 

But  Killarncy  has  many  chatTns  besides,  and  the  necessity  for 
obsciwation  bids  meditation  reserve  its  task  for  a  more  fitting  season. 
There  is  a  time  to  see,  and  a  time  to  reflect  on  seeing.  To  our  boat 
then,  to  cross  the  lake,  and  swallow  the  Abbey  before  swallowing 
our  dinner  nl  fresco — the  most  pleasant  prandial  experiences  beinjr 
those  same  al  fresco  dinners.  It  is  as  true  to  this  day  as  ever,  that 
“  Clod  made  the  country,”  and  man’s  unbiassed  bent  of  nature  ap. 
prin’cs  and  rejoices  in  that  creation.  The  most  civilised  man  retains 
enough  of  the  Arab  in  his  composition  (testifying  to  more  primitive 
times  and  unso]ihisticated  habits)  to  enjoy  the  pic-nic,  the  gipsy- 
party,  the  mountain,  and  the  wold.  How  often  has  our  cry  been 
that  of  C’c])halus,  in  populous  city’  pent,  “  0  Atira,  Aura,  veni!" — 
thou  blessed  air  of  Heaven,  descend  for  our  refrigeration  and  coin- 
fiu’t  !  Success  on  sanatory’,  if  not  on  political  grounds,  to  tlie 
Volunteer  ^lovement,  which  gives  our  young  men  a  few  more  gulps 
than  they’  would  otherwise  get  of  the  oxy’geii  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  joy’  of  free  motion  ! 

At  Killarney  all  the  conditions  of  rude  health  exist  exuberantly. 
AVould  that  our  dav  were  a  y’car,  for  its  bathing,  boating,  fishing, 
fowling,  and  mountain  scrambles  !  Alas  !  in  vain  our  utixam — the 
chariot-wheel  of  Providence  drags  us  along  our  appointed  path  of 
endurance,  and  bids  us  seek  enjoy’ment  in  doing  for  others  rather 
than  in  recreating  for  ourselves.  And  the  pressure  is  no  hard 
one.  1  )oing  is  enjoving  :  benevolence  is  happiness  :  God  is  happy 
because  God  is  good  :  too  happy’  we,  if  we  can  imitate  the  goodness 
of  the  Universal  Father,  and  share,  however  undeservedly*,  His 
guerdon  of  reflected  bliss  ! 

But  Tore  Lake  was  to  introduce  us  to  some  of  the  inconveniences 
of  out-of-door  existence,  as  well  as  to  the  charms  of  unadorned 
^Nature,  in  one  of  her  most  genial  habitats.  Down  from  a  cloud,  no 
bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  in  the  midst  of  an  otherw’iso  brilliant 
skv,  came,  first  a  jH'ppering  of  pelting  hail,  followed  by’  a  shower  of 
such  generous  freedom  of  largesse  that  we  were  soon  drenched  with 
its  favours.  It  was  too  unexpected  for  precaution,  and  too  copious 
for  any’  ordinary’  clothing  to  exclude.  Our  light  habiliments,  and 
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what  stood  ns  tor  nankeens,  were  soon  in  a  state  to  cause  a  f^etter- 
tlimsv  muslins  to  wrin^  her  hands  in  despair.  Our  neckelotli 
ot‘\iiow-wln^o  purity  and  faultless  tie  in  the  mornino:,  hecame,  under 
the  irn'ccdini;]^  perspiration  and  present  down-pour,  like  a  piece  of 
widied-out  rope’s  end.  Our  wide-awake  hung  about  oiir  cheeks  as 
l  ‘  as  a  spaniel’s  ears.  Although  this  summer  douche  was  of  no 
continuance,  it  cooled  our  temperature  considerably  and  sud- 
(k*nh',  and  we  became  anxious  to  land ;  not  for  a  change  of  dress, 
which  was  no  where  to  be  had,  but  for  a  good,  warm,  chill-subduing 


ruit* 

Clbscrving  our  comparative  discomfort,  Darby,  whose  efforts  to 
ohliire  and  entertain  were  incessant,  came  to  our  ix\scue  with  an  ob- 
sorvation  or  two,  which  wei’e  so  original  that  we  give  them  for  the 
auiuseinent  of  others.  Darby  was  an  old  “  boy,”  for  he  had  been  a 
(Iruin-l)ov  in  the  Peninsular  ^Yar  under  Wellington  ;  but  ever)'  one 
is  a  hov  here  on  tlie  right  side  a  hundred,  and,  as  will  be  further 
has  been  perhaps  apprehended  already — Darby  was  not  a 
briirht  hoy.  There  was  a  kind  of  sluggish  intelligence  under  the 
exterior  of  his  unaffected  simplicity  that  made  him  useful  and  oblig- 
iiiir,  but  the  main  strain  of  his  character  was  a  credulity  closely 
vertring  on  the  ludicrous. 

“Atrab,  what  your  honour  want’s  now  is  a  regular  shiver'^ 

I'm  sorry  to  say.  Darby,  I  feel  all  in  a  shiver  already.” 

It  isn’t  that  I  mane.  Sir,  but  what  keeps  out  the  shivers,  and 
cure’s  the  shivers — a  shiverdvfrvze.” 

Xcver  heard  of  such  a  shiver  as  that  before  ;  but  I’ve  heard  of 
the  shivers  of  ague,  and  shivering  in  a  March  wind,  and  shivenng 
with  a  sharp,  cold  shower  in  the  dog-days,  a  first-rate  specimen  of 
which  I  exhibit  at  this  moment ;  but  a  frieze  one  I  am  quite  innocent 
of  understanding,  as  a  chick  that  has  just  broken  its  shell.” 

‘‘  Och,  sure,  then,  the  one  I  mean  is  just  the  moral  (model)  of  the 
one  you  spake  of — it  covers  you  from  head  to  foot  like  a  shell;  and 
because  it’s  made  of  frieze,  they  call  it  sltiverdi/fru^c. 

“  Xonsense,  Darby,  a  frieze  coat  is  a  frieze  coat,  and  1  wish  I  had 
a  good  wai’in  one  now,  call  it  what  you  will ;  but  it  never  had  so 
outlandish  a  name  as  a  shiver.” 

Well,  your  honour,  they  say  seein’s  believin’,  and  perhaps  you’ll 
Ixilieve  that.  By  dis-and  by_dat,  I  wrote  it  with  my  own  hand,  but 
it  was  dictated  by  his  honour,  Lieutenant  Patrick  Flack,  of  the 
Faugli-a-Ballaghs,  or  Connaught  Strangers,  whom  his  brother 
officers  used  to  call  Paddy  Whack,  because  he  was  the  Imotli  of  a 
boy  at  whacking  the  Frinch  at  Coroona.  I  was  his  servant.  Darby 
baly,  at  yom^  serxdce,  for  many’s  the  year,  in  the  wars  of  the 
Pciiin-.soo?a;  and  after  he  wint  on  half-pay  and  I  got  discharged  at 
the  same  time,  I  became,  as  he  often  called  me,  his  Corplar  Trim, 
your  honour — only  /  never  ivas  a  corplar;  and  he  used  to  call  himself 
taptain  Shandy  at  times — only  he,  lless  his  soul,  never  teas  a  captain, 
Howandever  it  amused  him  to  be  called  captain,  and  I  made  no 
objection  to  my  nickname  of  corplar,  so  long  as  it  pleased  him. 
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•here  it  stands,  but  l)esides  this,  and  a  sentimental  reg*ard  for  any 
svmlx>i  of  religious  faith,  it  has  few  attractions.  Its  scale  is  small, 
and  its  oriiainental  features  few.  An  east  window  in  the  choir  of 
the  cliaiTli,  with  a  small  convent  cloister,  is  all  that  is  worthy  of  the 
tourist’s  pause.  ^Mucruss  is  pretty  as  an  object,  and  interesting  from 
its  association,  but  far  better  as  a  ruin  than  an  existing  snare  for 
weak  and  credulous  souls. 

But  no  grave  reflection  on  ancient  monastic  abuses  could  hinder 
our  cnjovnient  of  a  seasonable  repast  under  the  shadow  of  the 
eonveiit  walls,  when  the  swanl  had  dried,  and  our  men  had  brought 
up  the  materials  of  the  feast.  As  we  sate  down  over  our  green 
irrassy  table  cloth,  like  the  monks  of  old, 

“  We  laugh’d,  Ila,  ha !  and  we  qiialFd,  Ila,  ha  !” 

but  our  mirth  was  innocent,  and  our  beverage,  for  the  most  part,  no 
stroiiij:cr  than  lake  water  dUivted  with  equal  parts  of  its  owu  element. 

Tjoaving  our  crew  to  dis])ose  of  the  fragments,  and  digest  their 
lunch  with  their  genial  dhudheen,;we  gave  ourselves  in  solitude  to  a 
contem])lation  of  the  magniticent  whole  around  us  at  six  o’clock  on 
the  fair  Midsummer-eve  that  found  us  beneath  the  elms  of  Mucruss, 
jraziiig  out  on  the  expanse  of  the  Lower  Lake.  The  sheet  of  water 
iK'fore  us  was  live  miles  long,  and  its  widest  portion,  Castle  Lough, 
encroached  eastward  upon  the  shore  to  our  distant  right ;  while  full 
Ix'fore  us  stood  out  Ross  Castle  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  on  its 
projecting  peninsula,  a  scjuare.kee])  with  outer  works  near  its  base. 
Up  beyond  Ibjss,  Innisfallen,  and  Rabbit  Island,  wild,  sparse,  and 
rocky  islets  conducted  the  eye  To  the  northern  shore;  while  westward 
rose  the  mountains,  Toomies,  Pur})le  ^Mountain,  Glena,  the  Reeks, 
and  their  enormous  giant  brothers,  running  a  I’ace  to  the  broad 
Atlantic,  yet  seeming  to  pause  in  their  course  on  that  still  afternoon 
in  compliment  to  the  universal  re})ose  of  Xature.  Xot  a  breath 
stirred  the  surface  of  the  azure  lake  at  our  side,  and  yet  the  air  -was 
sensibly  fresh,  and  fragrant,  and  pure  as  ether.  The  canopy  over¬ 
head — we  mean  the  celestial  vault  that  over-canopied  the  umbrageous 
roof  of  bougliy^  rafter  and  leafy  thatch  directly  above — was  a-gloAV 
with  sunshine,- as -at  times- it  is  -ku4+g  with  starry  lamps  and  licpiid 
moonshine.^  Around  all  fragrant  grasses  swmng  their  censers  for 
our  delectation,  and  thyme,  and  camomile,  and  odoriferous  weeds 
and  wild  flowers,  did  their  ministry  to  perfection.  The  very  ruins  of 
the  abbey  close  at  hand,  and  the  sleej)ing  dust  in  its  precincts,  gave  a 
i^ombre  yet  appropriate  hue  to  the  scene,  that  spoke  of  death  in  the 
midst  of  life  ;  and  vet  the  moral  seemed  in  no  sort  out  of  keeT)in2r 
'vith  the  mood  and  hour.  There  was  no  jar  in  the  balance  of  our 
thoughts — no  discord  in  the  harmony  of  the  landscape,  althoug4i 
all  around  told  of  man’s  mortality  and  of  nature’s  j)erpetuity.  The 
contrast  was  striking,  and  the  rehection  to  which  it  led  irresistible, 
hut  by  no  means  at  odds  with  our  ])osition,  or  un})leasing.  The 
tiod  of  Xatui’e  ever  lives,  and  wdiether  w'e  tvake  or  sleep,  w'e  live 
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witli  Him.  This  thought  is  peace,  and  the  bleachincr  skelet 
within  the  abbey’s  i\y-niantled  walls,  could  not  disturlfthat  d* 
repose.  All  around  us  proclaimed,  in  the  language  of  the  propirt'^ 
soul,  the  goodness  of  (iod,  and  demanded  trust  as  his  return  ^  ^ 

Our  vision  of  material  beauty  had  its  draught  and  counteniart  ’ 
the  mind  of  the  original  Designer  and  Protoplast.  The  varvimr  lovelj^ 
ness  we  now  gaze  upon  and  admire,  was  in  God  before  it  existed  out 
of  Him,  and  so  came  to  have  a  visible  embodiment  and  ontwar.l 
ex]n’ession.  All  these  colours  so  delicately  laid  on,  those  tints  so 
artistically  blended — all  these  forms  so  skilfully  fashioned,  so  “fear 
fully  and  wonderfully  made” — were  seen  in  their  perfection  and 
symmetry,  ere  created  eye  beheld  them,  by  Him  “  who  spake,  and  it 
was  done,  who  commanded,  and  it  stood  hist.”  “  How  great  is  his 
goodness,  and  how  great  is  his  beauty  !” 

The  love  of  that  flighty  One  whose  mightiness  displavs  itself  in 
creative  and  enduring  love,  infuses  its  balm  into  our  nan-ow  human 
suscej)tibilities,  and  expands  them  into  charity  towards  all  mankind 
— towards  those  sleeping,  perhaps  erring  brothers  in  the  neiirli- 
bouring  cemetery.  Those  now  sleep  under  the  sod  at  ^[uernss  who 
once  sang  at  its  altar  :  let  us  hope  that  they  now  sing  and  never  sleep 
amongst  that  upper,  better  brotherhood  who  dwell  where  “there  is 
no  night.”  All  the  piety  in  Christendom  was  at  one  period  Romish 
piety.  It  is  therefore  no  inordinate  stretch  of  charity  to  believe  thut 
many  hid  their  sorrows  and  crucitied  their  sins  in  monastic  seclusion 
who  were  dear  to  Christ — their  ]uety  sincere,  although  unenlightened, 
and  governed  in  the  mode  of  its  expression  by  the  habitude  of  the 
times.  The  zeal  which  now-a-days  expends  itself  in  missions  to 
Cafires  and  South- Sea  Islanders,  -would  live  hundred  years  ago  have 
burned  out  its  tires  in  the  cell  of  a  monastery,  chanting  vespers,  and 
illuminating  missals.  It  is  our  lot  to  have  fallen  upon  brighter 
days,  demanding  a  higher  consecration  in  proportion  to  our  purer 
light.  We  have  the  light;  -we  ought  to  have  the  love.  !Manvof 
these  inhabitants  of  the  cloister  doubtless  had  to  live  without  the 
light.  The  Lord  loveth  His  own — the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are 
H  is.  His  conventual  elect,  as  well  as  His  secular  elect,  in  dark  ages, 
alike  loved  much  :  they  did  what  they  could. 

Time  now  began  to  warn  us  to  wend  homeward  over  the  Lower 
Lake,  leaving  much  unseen ;  our  hasty  trip  nevertheless  bestowing 
on  us  a  rare  and  never-to-be-forgotten  recreation, — health  to  the 
body,  and,  better  still,  health  to  the  mindt 

The  mountains  to  our  left  began  to  look  dusky  on  their  lake- 
wardside,  as  we  rowed  toward  Innisfallen,  and  threw  their  colossal 
shadows  over  the  expanse  of  waters,  but  the  mountain  tops 
were  still  shining  in  the  splendour  of  a  Westering  sun.  The 
most  brilliant  colours  of  the  palette  were  laid  upon  the  upper 
regions, — purple  and  green,  and  crimson  and  gold, — no  object 
retaining  its  natural  hue  under  the  prism  of  the  radiant  atmospliere 
and  the  gorgeous  orb.  The  clouds  began  to  assume  the  tint  of 
the  rose  and  the  orange;  the  woods  of  Ross  and  Kenmare,  the  castle 
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nil  ftll  eastern  re^on,  blazed  with  the  brilliancy  of  an  illumina- 
i  Jioii;  tlie  lake  became  one  sheeted  pavement,  wherein  gold  and 
•lucralil  strove  for  mastery, — all  Xature  seemed  a  temple  lighted  up 
for  evening  worship, — and  tlie  tremulous  yet  trusting  spirit  of  man 
I  interpreted  that  sacred  emotion  truly,  and  offered  its  vesper  homago 
•It  the  shrine.  Tier  upon  tier  of  piled  clouds,  high  above  the 
eastern  horizon,  opened  up  to  all-seeming  gates  of  porphyry  and 
'  jaspev,  chrysolite  and  purest  pearl,  into  the  city  which  hath  founda- 

:  tions,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  The  grandeur  of  that 

i  j;kvward  prospect  chastened  our  memment,  but  enluiiiced  our  hap¬ 
piness. 

We  })assed  a  hundred  spots  which  legendaiy  and  fairy  lore 
consecrated  with  tales  and  traits  more  or  less  amusing;  but  we  must 
Knul  our  readers  to  the  spot  to  glean  these,  of  which  a  whole  rich 
:  harvest  still  remains  that  has  never  found  its  way  into  print.  An 

’  aiithentic  life  of  its  great  O’Donoghoe,  with  all  that  he  did,  said,  and 
*  sutlerecl,  together  with  sworn  vouchers,  and  trustworthy  atlidavits  of 
the  truth  of  his  adventures  amongst  the  fairies,  wotdd  be  an  amusing 
tlocunieiit,  and  a  cajiital  spec  for  publishers.  AVe  commend  it  to  their 
reganl.  Of  their  authenticity  let  who  will  doubt,  after  hearing  that 
they  are  “  the  sort  of  thing  Sir  Richard  (one  of  the  professional 
guides)  do  be  making  to  amuse  the  strangers.” 

'  The  O’Donoghoe  certainly  was  a  gTeat  knight  in  his  day, — the 
r  Bayard  of  the  Lakes.  The  Irish  bard  recognised  the  charm  of  his 
I  stoiy  when  he  sang  in  the  Melodies : 

I 

^  “  Of  all  the  proud  steeds  that  ever  bore 

{  Young  plumed  chiefs  on  sea  or  shore, 

j  White  steed,  white  steed  !  most  joy  to  thee, 

I  Who  still,  with  the  first  young  glance  of  spring, 

:  From  under  that  glorious  Lake  dost  bring. 

Proud  steed,  proud  steed,  my  love  to  me  !” 

i 

( 

;  Innisfallen,  the  only  place  at  which  we  land,  is  a  lovely  islet  of 
merely  a  few  acres’  extent,  but  of  wonderfully  diversified  surface  for  so 
limited  a  spot.  It  once  contained  an  abbey,  the  site  selected  with  the 
1  habitual  good  taste  of  the  monkish  brotlierhood,  whose  locales  are 

r  usually  unexceptionable  for  wood,  water,  and  fertility.  If  we  ever 

j  gave  way  to  the  Cfaving^or  lonclirrcss,  Innisfallen  would  furnish  the 

>  hermit’s  cell  of  our  choice — one  of  the  sweetest  spots  upon  earth. 

I  A  sorry  insignificant  ruin,  is  all  that  remains  to  tell  of  monastic  seclu- 

\  sioii  now,  the  very  graves  having  been  levelled,  if  not  rifled,  to 

I  obliterate  the  traces  of  its  former  appropriation.  The  sun  was  near 

I  setting  as  we  touched  on  the  perpetual  sward  of  this  living  niala- 

I  chite.  The  dews  and  frequent  storms  of  the  region  of  mists  keep 

j  it  clothed  with  a  mantle  of  the  lightest  green;  for  the 

j  “  Unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  raiup. 

I  Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 

f  Making  it  one  emerald.” 
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A  recluse,  no  monk,  met  our  ^aze  as  we  walked  throutrh  th 
glades  and  dells,  the  lawns  and  vistas  of  this  miniature  Ireland— 
turf  a  velvet-piled  carjiet  to  the  tread,  a  glisteninpr  emerald  to  the 
eye.  A  ])ale,  thin  young  man,  leaning  upon  a  staff,  fell  in  with  ns 
fre(piently  as  he  strolled  about — his  countenance  intelli<>‘ent  hi' 
clothes  netit,  but  much  worn.  In  conversation  Avith  him,  we  found 
that  he  liad  been  a  Protestant  parochial  schoolmaster,  married  to  a 
nice  young  Roman  Catholic  person,  avIio  had  al)jured  Popery  on  lier 
death-bed,  and  indeed  had  been  a  Protestant  in  her  heart  ever  sinco 
lier  marriage.  Her  bereaved  husband,  according  to  her  own  wish 
had  had  her  buried  in  the  Protestant  churchyard,  where  he  expected 
to  lie  himself;  but  on  the  day  of  funeral  had  received  so  murderous 
a  lx?ating  from  her  fnends,  that  he  never  hoped  to  recover.  Since 
that  assault,  six  months  ago,  he  had  been  Avasting  to  the  shadow  wo 
saAv  him  noAV. 

“  You  seem  still  veiy  sick,^’  said  aa^o. 

“  Yes 
body :  s 

hope  nor  yet  for  myself,  for  "  I  knoAV  Avhom  I  have  belie A'ed,’ — but 
for  the  bigotry  of  this  land.” 

“  But  Avhat  could  have  induced  them  to  commit  such  an  outrage:” 
we  inquired ;  it  could  do  the  dead  no  good  to  assail  the  li\diig.” 

“  May  God  pardon  me,”  he  said,  “  if  I  do  them  Avrong ;  hut  I 
think  it  Avas  the  priests’  doing  altogether,  aa'Iio  feared  losing  all  the 
dues  they  might  get  by  me  and  mine,  if  the  contagion  spread  in  my 
Avife’s  family.  No  one  but  one  brought  up  amongst  Romanists  can 
luiA  e  the  most  remote  idea  Iioav  they  fleece  their  flock — how  they 
scrcAV  and  squeeze  out  of  an  impoverished  peasantry  their  last  far¬ 
thing,  on  one  pretence  or  other.  A  priest  Avill  lie,  cozen,  deceive, 
coax,  or  blackguard  his  people  for  money.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it  : — those  Avho  knoAV  them  best  are  most  assured  of  it.  Their 
mercenary  cupidity  could  not  be  better  expressed  than  in  a  little 
French  book  1  read  lately.  The  style  of  expression  so  Avittily  put 
the  matter,  that  I  eo})ied  an  extract,  and  here  it  is.  It  speaks  of  the 
toys  the  priests  are  always  selling^  under  all  sorts  of  pretences  : — 

“  ‘II  fallalt  emportor  aA’Ce  soi  un  souvenir,  un  temoignage  A'isible  de  sa  prescnco 
a  la  tete;  e’etait  line  eouronne  et  des  guirlandes  dont  on  se  parait,  une  branche 
de  ey])n's  orne  de  bandelettes ;  tout  eela  se  vendaity  et  les  marchands  criaierd  4 
Cimpivte  sur  ceux  qui  n'en  achelaierd  pas.  Les  Pontifes  saints  maintenaient  cet 
usage  ail  noni  du  Dieu,  et  reeevaient  avee  huniilite  un  tribut  volontaire  cle  la  part 
de  tons  ;  inais  ils  auroient  lait  lajiider  cbaritableinent  celui  qui  aurait  cru  pouvoir 
sans  crime  se  dispenser  d’a^iporter  une  oilVande  proportionne  a  ses  moyens. 

“  ‘  Les  uns  ne  A’oyaient  dans  tout  ceci  qiie  de  la  devotion;  les  autres,  inais  e’etait 
le  plus  petit  nombre,  pretendaient  (pie  ces  peoples  entendaient  inerveilleusement  le 
comiiierce,  et  qiie  leur  ]iretres  ctaient  savans  dans  Part  de  goiiverner  les  boiiniies; 
cards  avaient  I’addresse  de  leur  faire  payer  de  fortes  sojiiiues  sans  qii’ils  sen 
doiitassent ;  de  leur  proinettre  des  tresors  aprCs  leur  inort  en  leur  doniiant 
(luelques  babioles  a-conipte,  et  de  les  renvoyer  satisfaits  :  il  est  vrai  (\\\q  pour  leur 
o/v/eyiMes  divertissements  n’etaient  point  epargnes; — spectacles  varies  pour  les 
yeux,  pour  I’esprit,  pour  rimagination,  musiqiie  delicieuse,  exposition  des  chefs- 


,”  he  replied,  “  sick,  A^ery  sick ;  sick  at  heart  as  Avell  as  in 
ioiTOAving  for  the  dead,  yet  ‘  not  as  those  that  are  Avithont 
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arts,  aliment  continue!  pour  la  curiosite,  cette  passion  plus  forte  q’on 
rieu  n’etait  neglige,  et  tout  au  contraire  etait  soigneusement  mU 

ii(?  I'*-  * 

a  profit' 

This  was  written  of  heathen  ])riests,  Sir,  but  it  aptly  dqseribes  tho 
-ictice  of  those  of  the  Romish  Church.  All  is  for  money,  money, 
nionev.  parish  priest  ever  dies  ])oor.  I  know  one  who  otfereil 
a  relation  of  my  own  but  recently  the  shooting  over  twenty  thou- 
Uiul  acres.  Their  greed  is  indescribable.” 

“  One  cannot  but  share  in  your  grief  that  this  beautiful  island  is  so 
t^rcatly  under  their  intlueiice.” 

*‘lt*is  to  be  deplored,”  said  he  :  “  it  grieves  me  sore  to  see 

“  *  How  man  hath  curst 
What' God  hath  made  so  glorious.’ 

As  for  myself  it  will  not  grieve  me  much  longer — my  doom  is  sealed. 
The  senteiiee  is  gone  forth — the  haven  is  in  sight — the  cold  of  death 
is  already  here  (pressing  his  hand  upon  his  heart),  and  I  am  shortly 
croing  home.  I  feel  myself  sick, — sick  unto’  death — sick  rather  unto 
immortality — for 

“  ‘  Sic  itur  ad  astra.’  ” 


Here  he  faintly  smiled  at  his  kind  of  unintentional  pun,  and  said, 
‘•The  land  to  which  I  am  going  is  one  the  inhabitants  of  which  shall 
not  say,  I  am  sick.  Sweet  Innisfallen !”  added  he,  pursuing  liis 
theme  wdth  enthusiasm — “  Sweetest  Innisfallen  ! 

“  ‘  The  land  to  which  Pm  going 
Has  fairer  fruits  than  thine; 

Life-streams  for  ever  flowing, 

And  suns  that  ever  shine.  ’  ” 


“  Sweet  Innisfallen !  fare  thee  well 

May  calm  and  sunshine  long  be  thine ! 
How  fair  thou  art,  let  others  tell^ 

While  but  to  fetl  how  fair,  be  mine ! 


I 


A  RUN  TUROUGH  KILLARNEY 


**  Sweet  Innisfallen,  fare  thee  well ! 

And  long  may  light  around  thee  smile. 
As  soft  as  on  that  evening  fell 

When  first  [last]  I  saw  thy  fairy  isle  I  ” 


Along  the  side  of  Ross  Castle,  under 
the  shore  of  Ki Harney 
Darby  tried 
confab  w 

gentleman’s  half-crowns.  The  echo,  be  it  with  all 
is  in  reality  singularly^  fine. 

Darhi/.  “  How  do  you  do,  Paddy'  Blake  ?  Pretty 
y'ou.” 

Echo.  “  Pretty'  well,  I  thank  y'ou.” 

Darby.  “  AVho  is  the  greatest  villain  in  the  world  ? 
him,  the  gauger.” 

Echo.  “  Bad  loock  to  him,  the  gauger.” 
lUirhy.  What  tow 


and  take  our  last  glimpse  of  tlio 
u]ion  us  here  a  piece  of  his  simple  waggery,  holdino 
ith  Paddy  Blake's  echo,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  the  Eiurlijijj 

gicuity'  av’crred, 


ouristj  bates  U  iJonoglioe  ui 

gintleman  from  London.” 

Echo.  “  Tlie  gintleman  from  London.” 

Our  modesty'  could  endure  no  more  than  this,  so  we 
Blake,  in  our  own  sweet  voices,  “  Farewell,  Farewell !” 
Echo.  “  Farewell,  Farewell !” 


TRUE  LOVE 


“  True  love  is  not  a  hiding,  earthlv  flower  : 

It ’s  winged  seed  dro])ped  down  from  Paradise, 
And,  nursed  by  day  and  night,  by  sun  and  shower. 
Doth  momently  to  fresher  beauty  rise. 

To  us  the  leafless  autumn  is  not  bare. 

Nor  winter’s  rattling  boughs  lack  lusty  green  : 
Our  summer  hearts  make  summer’s  fulness,  where 
No  leaf,  or  bud,  or  blossom  may  be  seen  : 

For  Nature’s  life  in  love’s  deep  life  doth  lie. 

Love, — whose  forgetfulness  is  beauty’s  death, 
AVhose  mystic  key  these  cells  of  Thou  and  I 
Into  the  infinite  freedom  openeth. 

And  makes  the  body’s  dark  and  narrow  grate 
The  wide -flung  leaves  of  Heaven’s  palace-gate.” 
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living  ill  one  of  the  most  eventful  epochs  in  the  world’s  his- 
t^irv.  Everything  is  in  a  state  of  transition  ;  and  amid  the  manifold 
cliani^es  which  are  taking  place,  men  are  everywhere  looking  out  for 
<01110  wiJer,  deeper  revolution.  The  2)resent  is  prophetic  of  the 
future ;  and  every  apocalyptic  seal  that  is  broken,  reveals  yet  more 
jij;tiiictlv  wliat  is  coming  up  •with  the  birth  of  ages.  The  nations 
which  are  more  advanced  must  w\ait  for  those  which  are  coming  after, 
ami  help  them  to  'svork  out  their  regeneration.  It  is  just  as  true  of 
nations  as  of  individuals,  that  no  one  is  perfected  of  itself.  Its  per¬ 
fection  is  inse])arable  from  the  developed  life  and  growth  of  tlie  others, 
ami  is  dependent  on  them.  It  is  this  fiict  which  gives  such  intense 
interest  to  the  future  in  the  estimation  of  those  •who  live  in  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Humanity  is  one,  and  the  interests  of  that  humanity  are  also 
one.  The  life  of  the  individual  is  bound  up  in  the  well-being  of  the 
race  ;  and  we  can  predicate  nothing  of  the  race  which  is  not  ecpially 
true  of  the  individual.  So  we  might  say  of  nations.  There  is  among 
them  a  community  of  life  and  interest ;  and  no  one  can  be  looked 
upon  as  having  reached  its  final  ground,  till  all  shall  occupy  the  same 
level,  and  enjoy  the  same  great  inheritance. 

In  this  belief  we  turn  with  no  common  thoughtfulness  to  current 
events.  On  Italy  every  eye  is  fixed  ;  and  the  Avorking  out  of  Italian 
imle2)endence  is,  among  all  free  men,  pronounced  a  righteous  cause. 
Long  has  the  Bourlaon  rule  been  held  by  almost  every  State  in  Europe 
as  something  utterly  detestable ;  and  from  the  moment  that  the 
patriotic  arm  of  Garibaldi  became  nerved  for  action — from  the  moment 
that  he  identified  himself  wdth  his  oppressed  countrymen,  and  avowed 
it  as  his  one  single  object  to  work  out  the  union  and  independence  of 
his  nation,  his  every  movement  has  cpiickened  the  pulse  of  Europe, 
and  awakened  expectations  which  every  day  gives  increased  promise 
of  being  "fulfilled.  Whatever  may  he~  the  military  difficulties — and 
they  are  neither  few  nor  small — which  crowd  upon  the  path  and  imjiedo 
the  march  of  this  great  Patriotic  Leader,  they  are  not  insuperable.  1 1  is 
success  in  Sicily  augers  well  for  his  future  pirogress.  Notwithstanding 
the  superiority  of  the  Royal  troo[)S,  both  in  number  and  discipline,  he 
has  successfully  carried  the  day  against  them,  and  in  their  present 
disatfected,  demoralised,  and  divided  state,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  w'ould  not  rather  shrink  from  any  real  encounter  -with 
Garibaldi’s  forces.  The  heroic  Chief  having  already  made  himself 
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“  Sweet  Innisfallen,  fare  thee  well ! 

And  long  may  light  around  thee  smile. 

As  soft  as  on  that  evening  fell 

When  first  [last]  I  saw  thy  fairy  isle  I 

Alono^  the  side  of  Ross  Castle,  under  a  rising  moon,  we 
the  sliore  of  Killarney,  and  take  our  last  glimpse  of  the 
Darby  tried  upon  us  here  a  piece  of  his  simple  waggery,  hoMincf 
confab  with  Paddy  Blake's  echo,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  the  Enrrli^j^ 
gentleman’s  half-crowns.  The  echo,  be  it  with  all  gravity  averred 
is  in  reality  singularly  tine. 

Barhy.  “  How  do  you  do,  Paddy-  Blake  ?  Pretty  well,  I  thank 
you.” 

Echo.  “  Pretty-  well,  I  thank  y^ou.” 

Barhy.  “  Who  is  the  greatest  villain  in  the  world  ?  Bad  loock  to 
him,  the  gauger.” 

Echo.  “  Bad  loock  to  him,  the  gauger.” 

Barhy.  What  towerist  [tourist]  bates  O’Donoghoe  himself?  Tli.^ 
gintleman  from  London.” 

Echo.  “  The  gintleman  from  London.” 

(^iir  modesty-  could  endure  no  more  than  this,  so  we  bade  Paddy 
Blake,  in  our  own  sweet  voices,  “  Farewell,  Farewell !” 

Echo.  “  Farewell,  Farewell !” 


TRUE  LOVE. 

“  True  love  is  not  a  hiding,  earthly  flower  : 

It ’s  winged  seed  dropped  down  from  Paradise, 
And,  nursed  by  day  and  night,  hy  sun  and  shower, 
Doth  momently  to  fresher  beauty  rise. 

To  us  the  leafless  autumn  is  not  hare, 

Kor  winter’s  rattling  boughs  lack  lusty  green  : 

Our  summer  hearts  make  summer’s  fulness,  where 
No  leaf,  or  hud,  or  blossom  may  he  seen  : 

For  Nature’s  life  in  love’s  deep  life  doth  lie. 

Love, — whose  forgetfulness  is  beauty’s  death, 
AVhose  mystic  key  these  cells  of  Thou  and  I 
Into  the  infinite  freedom  openeth. 

And  makes  the  body’s  dark  and  narrow  grate 
The  wide -flung  leaves  of  Heaven’s  palace-gate.” 


THE  POLITICAL  NET-WORK. 
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THE  POLITICAL  NET -WORK. 

^Ve  are  living  in  one  of  the  most  eventful  epochs  in  the  worlcVs  his- 
Everything  is  in  a  state  of  transition  :  and  amid  the  manifold 
chani^es  which  are  taking  place,  men  are  everywhere  looking  out  for 
sioiiie  wilier,  deeper  revolution.  Tlie  present  is  projdietic  of  the 
future ;  and  every  apocaly2)tic  seal  that  is  broken,  reveals  yet  more 
distinctly  ''vhat  is  coming  up  wdth  the  birth  of  ages.  The  nations 
which  are  more  advanced  must  w^ait  for  those  which  are  coming  after, 
and  help  them  to  work  out  their  regeneration.  It  is  just  as  true  of 
nations  as  of  individuals,  that  no  one  is  perfected  of  itself.  Its  per¬ 
fection  is  inseparable  from  the  developed  life  and  growth  of  the  others, 
anil  is  dependent  on  them.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  such  intense 
interest  to  the  future  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  live  in  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Humanity  is  one,  and  the  interests  of  that  humanity  are  also 
one.  The  life  of  the  individual  is  bound  up  in  the  well-being  of  the 
race  ;  and  we  can  predicate  nothing  of  the  race  which  is  not  equally 
true  of  the  individual.  So  we  might  say  of  nations.  There  is  among 
them  a  community  of  life  and  interest ;  and  no  one  can  be  looked 
upon  as  having  reached  its  tinal  ground,  till  all  shall  occupy  the  same 
level,  and  enjoy  the  same  great  inheritance. 

In  this  belief  we  turn  with  no  common  thoughtfulness  to  current 
events.  (>11  Italy  every  eye  is  fixed  ;  and  the  working  out  of  Italian 
iiiilei)endence  is,  among  all  free  men,  pronounced  a  righteous  cause. 
Long  has  the  Hourbon  rule  been  held  by  almost  every  State  in  Europe 
as  something  utterly  detestable ;  and  from  the  moment  that  the 
patriotic  arm  of  Chiribaldi  became  nerved  for  action — from  the  moment 
that  he  identified  himself  wdth  his  oppressed  countrymen,  and  avowed 
it  as  his  one  single  object  to  work  out  the  union  and  independence  of 
his  nation,  his  every-movement  has. quickened  the  pulse  of  Europe, 
ami  awakened  expectations  which  every  day  gives  increased  promise 
of  being  fulfilled.  Whatever  may  be  the  military  difficulties — and 
they  are  neither  few  nor  small — which  crowd  upon  the  path  and  impede 
the  march  of  this  great  Patriotic  Leader,  they  are  not  insuperable.  II is 
success  in  Sicily  augers  w’ell  for  his  future  progress.  Notwithstanding 
the  superiority  of  the  Itoyal  troops,  both  in  number  and  discipline,  he 
has  successfully  carried  the  day  against  them,  and  in  their  present 
disalfected,  demoralised,  and  divided  state,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  would  not  rather  shrink  from  any  real  encounter  with 
Garibaldi’s  forces.  The  heroic  Chief  having  already  made  himself 


master  of  Sicily,  his  descent  on  Xaples  may  be  regarded  as  not  far  otf 
England  and  France  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  principle  of 
intervention ; — Austria  and  Prussia,  in  the  height  of  their  wisdom  h  • 
met  and  resolved,  that  if  Venetia  is  left  untouched,  they  will  alj^ain 
from  all  interposition  ; — the  present  attitude  of  Austria  is  simply 
ridiculous  ; — the  King  of  Sardinia  took  in  no  ill  part  the  refusal  of 
Garibaldi  to  put  up  his  sword  into  its  sheath,  and  abstain  from  anv 
further  operations.  Chiribaldi,  therefore,  is  free  to  work  out  his  mi^litv 
plan  of  Italian  independence  ;  and  for  this,  his  position,  e(piallv  with 
his  gallantry  and  his  enterprise,  pre-eminently  tit  him.  The  nature  of 
this  position,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  ‘‘relieves  him  from  the 
necessity  of  following  anything  except  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  suggestions  of  his  own  genius;”  and  seeing  “lie  is  IVt- 
tered  by  no  treaty  obligations — by  no  dynastic  traditions — Kings  and 
Emperors  are  small  indeed  beside  a  man,  who,  with  nothing  to  rely  on 
but  his  name,  his  intelligence,  and  his  courage,  has  found  means  to 
raise  himself  to  a  position  which  places  in  his  hands  the  future  destiny 
of  Italy.”  And  yet  there  are  those  who  regard  his  movements  with 
suspicion  rather  than  with  confidence,  with  apprehension  rather  tlun 
with  hope.  AVe  fraukly  admit  that  he  needs  wisdom  equal  to  his 
freedom.  He  is  not  wanting  in  military  skill  and  daring;  but  his 
jjolitical  position  is  most  difhcult,  and  one  false  step  in  \iis  embarrassing 
circumstances  might  be  fatal  to  his  ulterior  object.  It  is  not  for  the 
freedom  of  a  province — it  is  not  for  some  little  administrativ^e  reform, 
or  for  some  amended  constitution,  that  this  man  has  taken  the  field  of 
an  open  warfare, — but  for  his  country's  regeneration.  ( )ld  things  must 
pass  away  ;  and  all  things  must  become  new.  Xeapolitan  despotism 
must  be  trodden  down  and  destroyed  ;  the  imperial  purple  must  be  no 
longer  worn  by  a  perjured  race;  the  sceptre  must  no  longer  be  grasped 
by  the  iron  hand  of  oppressors ;  Italian  life  and  blood  must  no  longer 
be  sacrifi(?eel  to  a  tyrant’s  will.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  Italy  sluill 
be  free ;  ami  the  nations  of  the  fr(*e  wait  with  joyous  anticipation  to 
welcome  her  into  their  comniunion.  The  Italian  Kingdom  once  settled, 
the  Komaii  question  will  find  an  easy  solution,  and  the  whole  as[»ect 
of  Europe — social,  political,  and  religious — will  lie  changed.  If  the 
compiest  of  Sicily  be  followed  by  the  taking  of  Xaples,  it  will  he 
impossible  for  the  Pope,  whom  the  Em])eror  of  the  French  v'ould 
willingly  liumble,  though  for  appearance  sake  he  must  not  annihilate, 
longer  to  retain  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  ami  with  the  loss  of  the 
Keys  there  will  follow  the  freedom  of  Pome  itself ;  and  thus  one  of 
the  noblest  of  peoples  be  delivered  Ii*om  the  grasp  of  a  power  which 
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alike  oil  bodj’  aiul  soul,  and  would  bruise  the  manhood  out  of 


^  Ve  luivc  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  which  led  the  Emperor  of 
♦ho  Fiviich  to  take  up  anus  in  favour  of  Italian  liberty  ;  but  we  are 
lirm  ia  tke  belief  that  he  Avill  never,  without  sulheient  cause,  undo  liis 
own  work.  Much,  therefore,  as  we  praise  him  for  his  open  avowal 
of  the  priiicii)le  of  intervention  in  Italian  alfairs,  and  for  leaving 
the  patriotic  Chief  to  dispose  of  the  destiny  of  his  country,  we  admire 
liim  vet  more  for  the  memorable  Letter  which  he  published  and  gav'e 
11, >t  oiilv  to  England,  but  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  face  of 
God’s  bright  sun.  There  was  nothing  to  render  imperative  such  a 
Jociiment  from  the  Tuileries.  It  was  as  sj)ontaneous  as  it  was  unex- 
pocted.  Its  j)ublication  took  every  one  by  sur]u*ise,  and  its  contents 
were  as  generous  as  they  were*  pacitic.  The  sincerity  of  the  Eoyal 
AVriter  has  been  called  in  cpiestion ;  and  the  composition  has  been 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  clever  manoeuvre  to  throw  England  off 
her  guard,  and  thus,  in  the  hour  of  her  listlessness  and  her  unpre- 
p.irediiess,  render  her  a  still  easier  and  more  certain  prey.  Hut 
why  should  we  be  ever-distriLstful  of  the  Emperor,  as  if  truth  were 
something  alien  to  his  nature  1  Why  is  it  that  we  are  ever  questioning 
liis  motives  and  misinterpreting  his  conduct  ?  Has  he  in^  any  one 
instance  broken  hiitli  with  us  ]  Has  he  been  other  than  a  faithful  ally? 
And  are  wo  to  treat  him  as  a  hypocrite,  in  the  elements  of  whose 
character  there  is  no  principle,  in  whose  word  there  is  no  veracity,  and 
in  whose  deeds  we  have  nothing  but  dissimulation  and  imposture  ? 
To  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  leading  feature  of  his  character  ‘‘  is 
an  inveterate  habit  of  conspiracy,”  is  but  the  utterance  of  malignity. 
If  he  conspired  to  extinguish  freedom  in  France,  let  the  French  assert 
thcdiTiberty ;  if  he  conspired  to  overthrow  her  constitutional  monarchy, 
it  was  witli  the  consent  of  the  peoply  themsely^es.  AVith  these  things 
we  have  nothing  immediately  to  do.  AVhat  is  the  present  attitude  of 
that  Loyal  Alan  to  England — to  Europe?  He  has  professedly  held  out 

the  olive-branch  to  the  nations.  AVhoever  else  is  for  war,  he  is  for 

«  * 

peace.  AVe  believe  him.  There  are  sufficient  reasons  in  the  existing 

o 

state  of  French  society  and  of  the  Eonian  question,  including  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church,  to  make  him  truly  desirous  of  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  peace.  He  indeed  confesses  that  he  has  “  great  conquests  to 
make,  but  only  in  France  that  “her  interior  organization,  her  moral 
development,  the  increase  of  her  resources,  have  still  immense  progress 
to  make;”  and  that  “there  a  field  exists  vast  enough  for  his  ambition, 
and  sufficient  to  satisfy  it.”  Yes  : — and  if  he  confine  himself  within 
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this  evon  up  to  his  latest  moment,  lie  will  find  more  than 
to  challenjj;e  hoth  his  wisdom  and  his  pow'or.  On  his  o^vn 
character,  w  e  are  not  chilled  to  pronounce  ;  and  wiiether  he  is  the  man 
to  ojien  the  path  for  the  moral  development  of  his  people,  is  not  needful 
to  determine.  He  may  he  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Him  who 
w'orketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  owm  will,  in  etfecting  even 
the  moral  regeneration  of  France,  and  of  placing  all  her  institutions 
on  a  truer  and  more  lasting  liasis.  He  this  as  it  may,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  break  faith  with  England 
or  with  Europe,  in  the  face  of  his  owui  published  Letter,  without 
jiroving  a  traitor  to  humanity,  and  without  exposing  his  name  and  his 
memory  to  everlasting  execration. 

Whatever  may  be  the  strength  of  the  French  Empire,  the  weakness 
of  the  Turkish  Government  has  become  proverbial.  The  fatal  events 
wiiich  have  occurretl  in  Damascus  clearl}"  make  it  manifest  that  the 
Ottoman  FowTr  is  a  thing  wiiich  exists  only  in  name.  It  is  atotterin:t 
falnic  wiiich  is  being  shaken  that  it  may  be  removed,  and  give  place 
to  something  more  stable  and  enduring.  How  this  is  to  be  done,  and 
w  hat  is  to  succeed,  w^e  profess  not  to  foretell.  Eussiahas  been  looking 
on,  w'e  fear,  with  no  single  eye,  and  w’ouhbnot  have  scrupled  to  revive 
the  Eastern  Question.  Austria  and  Prussia  have  entered  their  protest, 
wiiile  France  is  determined  to  act  in  concert  with  England.  An 
armi‘d  force  has  been  sent  to  Syria ;  but  to  insure  peace  and  restore 
harmony,  at  the  point  of  the  sw’ord,  among  differing  and  divided 
religious  sects,  mutually  hated  and  hating,  is  only  to  aggravate  the 
evil.  Hlood  more  than  enough  has  already  been  shed.  Let  the  law 
assert  its  authority,  and  let  a  righteous  retribution  fall  upon  the  guilty ; 
but  let  not  the  horrors  of  massacre  lie  aggravated  and  enhanced  by  the 
-  cruelties  of  avenging  w’ar.  It  has  been  suggested,  in  our  leading 
Journal,  that  the  Sultan  himself  should  place  there  the  ablest  and 
most  honest  man  he  can  find,  and  let  him  hold  Syria  as  a  fief  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  paying  tribute  and  raising  contingents  for  the  defence 
of  the  Sultan  against  his  foreign  foes ;  but  this,  we  are  persuaded, 
W’ould  be  a  failure  ;  and  therefore  it  gives  us  the  more  pleasure  here 
to  cpiote  the  w^ords  of  a  recent  WTiter  : — 

What  is  w'anted  has  been  already  stated — it  is  a  wuse  and  powerful 
Government ;  and  the  influence  of  the  European  potentates  should  he 
concentrated  wuth  a  view'  to  this.  Alere  brute  force  has  been  tried, 
and  it  has  faileL  Sometliing  must  be  done  to  bring  the  scattered  and 
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’•yidcd  populations  under  wise  and  prudent  laws.  Efforts  must  be 

^,1^.  to  elevate  tlio  character  of  these  barbarous  and  semi-civilized 
lionh-  Tersonal  rights  and  liberties  must  be  honoured  and  protected. 
l-neonra?enient  must  be  given  to  trade,  and  agriculture,  and  settled 
modes  of  life.  The  ]\fosleni  and  the  so-called  Christian  must  under- 
;t  iiid  the  duty  of  forbearance.  Severity  must  be  had  recourse  to  only 
f,ir  correction,  and  not  for  repression  merely.  Tlie  Government  must 
undertake  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  all  classes.  Fanatics  and 
robhers  must  he  brought  to  see  and  to  feel  that  violent  dealing  cannot 
bo  tolerated — that  men  must  be  allowed  the  peaceful  profession  of 
their  religion,  and  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 

“  Meantime,  the  Turkish  Government  is  degraded,  Foreign  Powers 
are  insulted,  and  native  Christians  overwhelmed.  The  Christians 
must  not  attempt  to  take  the  matter  wdiolly  into  their  hands ;  the 
Puropean  powers  cannot  undertake  to  provide  and  apply  the  remedy, 


aiitl  the  .Sultan  only  has  the  legal  right  to  do  it.  Let  the  European 
Courts  persuade  him,  encourage  him,  and  help  him  to  devise  the 
mcessary  measures.  All  these  combined  may  succeed  in  inaugurating 
an  'era  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Tlie  case  is  a  desperate  one,  and  it 
will  require  promptness,  prudence,  and  energy.  r>ut  surely  it  is  not 
liopeless.  If  Turkish  rule  is  to  continue,  let  it  be  systematic,  and 
organized,  and  equal.  To  go  on  in  the  old  track  is  impossible.  The 
actual  Government  must  be  reformed,  and  the  shameful  practice  of 
foreign  protection  must  cease.  The  people  must  not  be  as  sheep,  only 
kept  for  their  masters — they  must  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  men. 
lie  ruined  communities,  wdiether  Protestant  or  others,  must  be  in- 
(lemnilied  and  protected.  Law"  must  everywhere  be  respected,  and 
violence,  extortion,  and  assassination  must  cease.  The  principles  of 
tlie  Koran,  and  the  depravity  of  infidels,  must  not  tread  under  foot 
the  rights  of  humanity.  Tlie  entire  Christian  community  must  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  free  citizenship.-  -Eeligious  lil^erty  must  be  granted, 
but  civil  obedience  must  be  rendered.  Let  France  demand  this  for 
tlip  hoinan  Catholics  of  all  sorts,  and  Ilussia  for  the  Greeks  ;  let 
England  and  America  claim  it  for  the  Protestants.  If  the  Sultan 
refuses  to  concede,  or  if  he  cannot  promise  this,  the  sooner  his  reign 
in  Syria  ends  the  better.  It  w"ill  no  doubt  be  a  happy  day  w'hen  the 
hated  Turk  sliall  cease  to  strut  in  his  pride  about  the  land.  But  is 
it  right  that  another  foreign  Power  should  expel  him  ?  Perhaps  not. 
Euro})ean  interests  do  not  so  much  demand  his  expulsion  as  the 
reformation  of  his  manners.  Christian  interests  assuredly  rec|uire 
this,  and  Christian  Governments  can  now  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
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ri"btin"  with  liis  unhappy  Syrian  subjects  and  ^dth  the 

"We  trust  they  will  not  throw  the  o])portunity  away/’  * 

"Wliatever  maj’  he  our  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  Sultan, 
liave  no  faith  in  his  power  to  cany  out  these  intentions ;  and  tlierp^ 
fore,  the  sooner  that  the  European  States  step  in  to  control  and  deter 
mine  his  niovenients,  the  better  it  will  be  for  Turkey  and  the  future 
peace  of  the  nations. 

Ihit  we  must  not  forget  Home.  England  has  her  diliicultios.  Our 
relations  with  China  ai*e  more  delicate  and  more  embarrassing  than 
ever.  The  amount  of  life  and  treasure  which  we  may  have  to  expend  on 
those  distant  shores  we  can  neither  foresee  nor  conjecture.  India  an(l 
her  financial  condition  is  still  a  problem  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  known 
wdiether  our  b^stern  Empire  may  not  prove  an  element  of  inherent 
weakness  and  decay,  ddie  French  Treaty  is  now  a  fait  accompli;  and 
this  to  the  supreme  satishiction  of  some,  but  to  the  corresponding 
chagrin  and  mortification  of  others.  Parties,  too,  are  divided  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty.  Parliamentary  Peforni  is  a  blessing  again 
infatnro.  The  question  of  Church  Pates  is  just  where  it  was,  if  not 
on  yet  lower  ground.  ^.Happily  the  Government  have  been  defeated 
on  the  Census  Pill,  with  its  obnoxious  and  unjust  provisions ;  and 
the  Sabbath-Trading  Pill  has  been  abandoned.  The  subject  of 
Education  is  still  among  our  statesmen  the  vexed  cpiestion  ;  and  never 
can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  Community  whose  members  are  so  entirely 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  province^  of  the  State  in  matters  of 
Peligion. 

Amidst  all  our  Educational  and  Peligious  appliances,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  crime  is  taking  on  a  more  terrible  and  horrible  type  ]  If  the 
schoolmaster  be  abroad  with  his  authority  and  his  lessons,  the  prin- 
citdes  of  evil  are  yet  revealing  themselves  in  deeds  from  which  our 
whole  humanity  recoils.  These  crimes  are  no  argument  against  Edu¬ 
cation  or  against  our  Christianity,  but  only  prove  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  has  yet  gone  down  to  the  depths  of  society,  and  embraced 
all  classes  of  the  population.  The  spirit  of  regeneration  is  abroad ; 
wondi'ous  changes  are  being  accomplished  ;  everything  is  in  a  state  of 
transition  ;  and  soon  the  word  of  God  will  leap  forth  to  its  effect— let 
all  things  become  new  : — and  in  the  light,  and  life,  and  peace  of  this 
New  Era,  all  the  nations  will  rejoice  and  be  glad. 

♦  Sects  in  Syria  ;  with  Observations  on  the  Recent  Outbreak,  kc.,  &c.”  By 
B.  Harris  Cowper.  London  :  J.  Tresidder  and  Co.  1860. 
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r^sATS — Critical  and  Theological. 
the  Kev.  Henry  Constable,  A.M., 
Cuthor  Parochial  Sermons,  etc.  etc. 
Louiloa :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  an(J 
Co.  ISOO. 

We  opened  this  volume  with  heijjht- 
ened  expectation,  and  in  the  hope 
that  we  slionld  find  some  profounder 
thought  and  wider  range  of  subject. 
Though  not  wholly  disappointed,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  are  satisfied.  We 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  subjects 
which  the  Author  has  chosen  for  these 
Essiiys,  nor  with  the  style  in  which 
thev  are  written.  As  mere  composi¬ 
tions,  they  are  entitled  to  rank  highly, 
while  the  topics  which  the  volume 
embraces  are  many  of  them  worthy 
of  the  strongest  intellectual  effort. 
We  have  found  in  them  nothing  truly 
original,  nor  can  we  concede  that  the 
Author  has  placed  them  in  any  new 
light.  We  know  not  whether  he 
specially  addresses  himself  ad  clerum 
or  a»\  populum : — if  to  the  former,  the 
book  will  offer  nothing  new  ;  and  if 
to  the  latter,  it  will  leave  many  of 
oiir  most  earnest  and  inquiring  minds 
still  unsatisfied  on  points  of  deeper 
interest. 

The  Essay  on  Inspiration  is  far 
from  being  worthy  of  the  theme.  The 
very  term  inspiration  is 'left  unde¬ 
fined  ;  nor  are  w^e  told  in  what  way 
this  Supernatural  Power  or  Influence 
acted  on  the  intellect -and  the  heart 
of  the  Sacred  Writers,  and  thus  gave 
to  their  productions  a  weight  and  a 
value  allowed  to  no  other  composi- 
Uons  ill  the  vvorld.  On  this  intensely 
interesting,  and,  in  the  present  mood 
of  some  men’s  minds,  more  than  ever 
important  subject,  he  says  : — 

fhe  careful  reader  of  Scripture 
cannot  fail  to  see  in  its  language  the 
divine  and  the  human.  Both  elements 
^OL.  IV. 


are  there,  each  perfect  in  its  kind ;  the 
one  not  destroying  or  interfering  with 
the  other ;  but  both  forming  one  har¬ 
monious  whole,  as  in  the  person  of  our 
Lord  the  divine  and  human  natures 
are  united  together.  The  existence  of 
these  two  elements  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  Revelation,  demanding  and 
deserving  man's  attention  and  confi¬ 
dence.  If  God  did  not  speak  in  it,  it 
would  only  reflect  the  varying  and  con¬ 
tradictory  schools  of  human  opinion ; 
and  if  God  speaks  in  it,  He  must  speak 
in  human  language,  for  any  other 
language  would  be  useless,  even  though 

it  were  the  tongue  of  angels . 

Studying  it  as  a  human  composition, 
and  perceiving  the  applicability  to  it  of 
every  rule  which  we  apply  to  human 
wTitings,  we  recognise  in  close  union 
with  that  human  element,  an  element 
that  is  divine.  Between  writers  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  by  the  lapse  of 
thousands  of  years,  wTiting  in  different 
lands,  and  under  various  forms  of  civil 
government,  we  perceive  a  unanimity 
of  sentiment  on  that  subject  which, 
beyond  every  other  subject,  has  given 
rise  to  mutual  opposition.  That  agree¬ 
ment  on  religion,  which  we  cannot 
find  among  the  waiters  of  any  one  age 
or  country,  w'e  find  between  the  w  riters 
of  the  various  books  of  the  Bible.  It 
were  easy-4o  enlarge  on  topics  of  this 
kind.  In  the  Bible  wre  find  true  history 
at  a  time  when  other  history  wras  but 
a  collection  of  fables  and  distorted 
traditions.  In  it  w'e  find  worthy  de¬ 
scriptions  of  God,  when  other  religious 
systems  described  Him  as  reflecting  all 
the  vile  passions  of  human  nature.  In 
it  we  find  a  code  of  morals  w  ith  which 
no  other  can  stand  comparison.  In  it  w  e 
find  no  one  trace  of  flattery  of  prevailing 
prepossessions,  whether  among  rulers 
or  the  multitude.  In  it  we  find  an  un¬ 
varying  consciousness  of  truth,  which 
shrinks  at  no  one  of  its  statements,  and 
stoops  to  no  apology  or  evasion.  In  it 
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— whilo  pcnotratinpr  farther  into  the  j 
unknown  tlian  ever  entered  into  Plato’s  j 
eoneeption — wliile  treadinj:^  fearlessly 
reiri<»ns  on  which  Innnan  eye  had  never 
looked,  tln're  is  a  silence  upon  super¬ 
natural  subjects,  which  in  other  re- 
lijirious  systems  have  been  fully  dis¬ 
cussed.  We  fiud  humilitv  where  we 
ini;;ht  expect  boldness  —  absence  of 
curiosity  where  curiosity  was  most 
natural — silence  where  we  niijrht  look 
for  many  words — bold  speech  where  we 
nii^ht  look  for  surmise,  contradiction, 
and  indecision.  We  come  to  reptrd 
the  Hook  written  by  many  men  as 
dictated  by  one  mind,  and  that  the 
mind  of  (lod.”  The  ])oints  to  which  he 
chietly  refers  in  suj)]>ort  of  these  views 
are  :  —  “  The  marvellous  correspond¬ 
ence  of  writers  who  certainly  have  not 
copied  from  each  other,  the  exquisite 
])ro})riety  of  those  expressions  in  which 
the  various  writers  dilfer  from  each 
other,  and  the  fulness  of  idea  which 
the  variety  of  expression  gives  to  the 
Cios])cl  narrative  as  a  whole,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  given  had  the 
entire  narrative  been  the  work  of  one 
writer,  or  had  the  various  writers,  de¬ 
parting  from  that  variety  of  thought 
and  exj)ression  which  belongs  to  human 
nature,  been  guided  by  lnsj)iration  into 
the  same  ])r€cise  line  of  thought  and  of 
language.” 

As  subordinate,  or  oven  collateml 
juoofs  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
these  facts  have  their  value  ;  but  still 
we  desi<bTate  the  knowledge  of  wliat 
is  precisely  tlie  Divine  element  in  the 
contents  ofthelJible, in  which  it  essen¬ 
tially  ditiers  from  the  human,  wliere 
it  leaves  the  Imman  wholly  to  itself, 
or  exclinling  the  human  wholly,  it 
asserts  its  own  pure  divinity,  wherein 
it  dilfers  from  Revelation,  and  in 
what  respect  Revelation  has  the  as¬ 
cendancy. 

In  the  dissertation  on  “  ^Ministerial 
Absolution,”  though  very  desirous  to 
reach  the  Scripture  doctrine  on  this 
subject,  and  though  carefully  fencing 
round  his  words  to  prevent  misap])re- 
hension  or  mistake,  he  has  yet  laid 
himself  opiai  to  serious  objection  on 
more  than  one  point.  If  we  allowed 
liim  Ins  premises,  his  reasoning  and 


his  conclusions  would  be  irrosistibb  • 

but  he  starts  from  ^^Tom/c^.onT!l’ 
The  basis  of  his  argument  Tics  in  the 

words  ot  our  Lord  to  his  Ap,Ktl.s 
when  he  left  the  earth peceive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  whosesoever  sins 
ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them  ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain 
they  are  retained  but  while  repiulb 
atiiig  the  doctrine  of  the  Rombh 
Communion,  that,  for  the  pardon  of 
sin,  recourse  must  first  be  had  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Church,  and  that  till 
the  Church  forgives,  God  will  not 
forgive,  he  yet  believes  that  some 
special  power  is  possessed  by  those  who 
sustain  the  sacred  ottice ;  and  that 
I  to  them  it  emjdiatically  belongs  to 
I  declare  unto  God’s  peoide,  being  peiii- 
!  tent,  the  absolution  and  remission  of 
their  sins:  that  the  term  “sin”  b 
I  not  to  be  restricted  tc  any  one  parti- 
:  cular  class  of  offences,  that  the  word 
'  “  whosesoever”  denotes  the  unbounded 
I  extent  of  the  ministerial  power  w  ithin 
■  the  circle  of  the  penitent ;  and  that 
this  ministerial  power,  as  posst:ssed 
now’^  is  not  ditfereiit  in  kind  or  degree 
from  that  which  was  conferred  upon  . 
the  Apostles  by  their  ascending  Lord. 
These  are  his  w  ords  : — 

“  The  question  of  the  ministerial 
absolution  of  sins  is,  beyond  any  douht, 
a  very  important  one,  and  in  vain  may 
we  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  dittieulties 
connected  with  it  by  denying  that  such 
a  power  or  privilege  has  ever  existed  in 
the  Church;  or  that,  at  all  events, 
though  it  may  have  been  intrusted  to 
the  Apostles,  it  has  been  intrusted  to 
none  else.  The  passages  of  Scripture 
are  too  jdain  to  he  thus  got  rid  of 
‘  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retaineiL’ 

‘  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth, 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatso¬ 
ever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be 
j  loosed  in  heaven.’  With  such  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Hible,  we  cannot  deny 
that  there  is  such  a  doctrine  as  mini'- 
;  terial  absolution  or  condemnation  ;  nor 
can  we  with  any  show'  of  reason  give  to 
‘  sins  ’  in  these  passages  the  mitigated 
i  sense  of  otfenees  against  Church  rules 
j  and  to  ‘  absolution  ’  that  of  the  re- 
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nmval  of  Cliurch  censures,  ^o  one 
Liia  naturally  adopt  such  an  inter- 
,, rotation.  Wl‘ne,  once  more,  we  ciui- 
L  suppose  that  the  ministry  of  the 
I'lmri'h  in  the  times  sueceedin*?  those 
if  the  Apostles  is  denieil  this  power  as 
ioo  trreat  for  man,  and  as  trenching?  on 
the  preroiiative  of  God ;  for  such  a 
,).nver  would  be  just  as  rigidly  denied 
to  the  Apostles  as  to  any  other  men. 
What  ini^ht  he  exercised  by  man  at 
one  time,  may  he  exercised  by  man  at 
all  times;  while  the  Church  of  the 
^iKceeding  centuries  lias  the  same 
wants,  tlie  same  privileges,  and  the 
same  responsibility,  which  the  Church 
of  the  lirst  century  possessed.’* 

Xow,  with  such  passages  before  us, 
we  do  ‘‘deny  that  there  is  such  a 
doctrine  as  ministerial  absolution  or 
condemnation  w^e  do  give  “  to  the 
tenu  siuj  the  mitigated  sense  of 
otfences  ngainst  Church  rules  ;  and 
to  ahsoJufioHj  that  of  the  removal  of 
Church  censures and,  instead  of 
conceding  that  “  no  one  would  natu¬ 
rally  adopt  such  an  interpretation,” 
we  do  not  see  hoiv  he  could  adopt  any 
other.  We  challenge  Mr.  Constable, 
or  my  other  interpreter  of  Scripture, 
to  produce  a  single  passage  in  which 
even  the  Apostles  undertook  to  either 
niiiit  or  retain  sins  other  than  eccle¬ 
siastical  offences.  Was  not  the  sin  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  an  act  of  in¬ 
justice  to  the  ecclesiastical  body  to 
which  they  belonged  ?  Their  lie  to  the 
Apostle  Peter  wais  not  their  original 
crime,  but  their  keeping  back  part  of 
the  jiroporty  wdiich  they  professed  to 
pve  up  M’holly  to  the  general  good, 
lo  this  the  lie  was  snperadded,  and 
the  Apostle,  under  l^ivine  Impulse, 
only  pronounced  their  aloom.  AmP 
hence,  when  Simon  ottered  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  gift  of  the  TIoly  Ghost  with 
money,  this  very  same  Apostle  at  once 
called  upon  him  to  repent  of  this  his 
wickedness,  and  pray  God  that  the 
very  thought  of  his  heart  miglit  be 
forgiven.  Here  w'e  have  the  doctrine 
of  huniaii  repentance  and  of  llivine 
lorgiveness,  but  not  the  very  remotest 
knit  of  ministerial  absolution.  So, 
again,  with  Elyiuas,the  sorcerer,  when 


struck  bliml  through  the  agency  of 
St.  Paul — Ids  blindness  is  said  to 
have  been  the  effect  of  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  being  upon  Iiim,  and  the 
Apostle,  now  tilled  with  tlie  Holy 
Ghost,  only  aniioiiiiced  to  him  the 
impending  calamity  involved  in  the 
loss  of  his  sight.  Just  as  Peter, 
instead  of  retaining  the  sin  of  Sinioii, 
entreated  him  to  repent  and  ask  for- 
giv'eiiess  of  God  ;  so  Paul,  instead  of 
laying  claim  to  ministerial  condem¬ 
nation,  only  told  Elymas  that  he  had 
rendered  himsedf  obnoxious  to  God’s 
displeasure,  and  that  Hew’as  about  to 
visibly  pnnisli  him  for  his  sin.  Nor 
must  wc  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Apostles  were  superiiaturally  en¬ 
dowed,  and  enjoyed  powders  peculiar 
to  their  office,  which  was  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  of  temporary  duration. 
The  office  died  with  the  men,  and 
hence  with  the  extinction  of  the  office, 
the  supernatural  endowments  passed 
aw’ay.  But,  superhuman  as  was  the 
power  which  was  bestowed  upon 
them,  its  operation  was  confined  to 
the  present  world.  It  reached  not 
nnto  the  unseen  and  the  eternal. 
They  distinctly  foretold  and  reiterated 
the  conse(piences  of  sin  in  the  world 
to  come,  but  never  pretended  that  they 
could  either  consign  a  soul  to  eternal 
death,  or  give  to  any  one  a  place 
among  the  saints  in  light. 

We  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say 
on  this  point,  but  we  must  not  pro¬ 
ceed.  When  our  Author  tells  us,  that 
this  power  of  absolution  is  merely 
declarative,  and  is  possessed  equally 
by  the  laity  as  by  the  clergy,  this  is 
to  give  up  the  whole  question.  To 
assure  a  true  penitent,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Revelation,  that  God  will  par¬ 
don  his  sins  and  confer  upon  him  the 
blessing  of  eternal  life,  is  a  powxn* 
which  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  any  man 
whose  mind  is  enlightened,  and  whose 
heart  is  renewed.  The  ministerial 
character  and  office  can  add  nothing 

o 

to  it. 

That  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  was  not  originally  written 
to  the  saints  in  the  city  of  Ephesus, 
is  a  point  long  since  settled,  though 
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our  Autlior  has  devoted  a  whole  Essay 
to  prove  that  it  was  first  addressed  to 
the  ( 'hurch  in  Ljiodicea,and  formed  an 
Encyclical  Letter,  which  was  written 
for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of 
several  Christian  Communities. 

The  Essay  on  “  The  Earlier  Histoiy 
of  St.  Paul  in  connection  with  his 
visits  to  Jenisalem  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  (ialatians,”  as  well  as  that  on 
“the  Miracles  of  Rome  contrasted 
with  those  of  Scripture,”  are  much 
more  satisfactory.  And,  as  a  whole, 
the  volume  will  be  found  of  no  little 
service  to  the  student  of  the  Sacred 
l’a};c. 


The  TTigh  Priest  in  ITeaven:  an  Act 
{sermon  Preached  in  the  Chapel 
OF  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on 
the  Sunday  after  the  Ascension, 
;May'  20th,  1860,  FOR  THE  Degree  of 
D.D.  PyJohn  Cotter  McDonnell,  D.D., 
Ex-scholar  T.C.D.,  Vicar  of  Laracor, 
Diocese  of  Meath,  Author  of  the  Don- 
nellan  Lectures  on  the  Atonement.” 
London:  F.  and  J.  Kivington.  1860. 

>■ 

There  is  scarcely  any  subject  within 
the  scope  of  our  Christian  System  so 
little  understood  as  that  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  Christ.  The  more  general 
idea  seems  to  be  that  the  Saviour’s 
sacerdotal  functions  terminated  with 
the  expiatory  ottering  on  the  Cross,  or 
with  his  departure  from  this  lower 
s])here  of  his  mysterious  life  and 
sulfering.  The  fact  is  overlooked,  that 
it  was  as  the  High  Priest  of  his  Church 
that  Christ  rose  to  the  power  of  an 
endless  life  ;  that  He  thus  ever  lives 
to  intercede  ;  that  He  has  entered 
into  the  Holiest  of  all ;  that  he  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  presence  of  Cod  for  us  ; 
and  that  in  virtue  of  his  place  and 
work  in  heaven,  we  have  access  to 
Cxod,  and  can  rejoice  in  the  adoption 
of  children.  He  is  still  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man — the  Kepr  - 
sentative  of  our  humanity  on  high — 
the  ever-living  Advocate  of  all  our 
interests,  who  identifies  himself 
with  all  that  most  nearly  and  imme¬ 
diately  afiects  us,  both  for  time  and 
eternity.  And  this  fact  it  is  which,  | 


finnly  believed  and  rejoiced  in  lift., 
the  Protestant  Churches  infinitely 
above  the  intercession  of  saints,  and 
all  their  either  l  eal  or  fancied  merits 
And,  therefore,  the  Author  of  ihu 
discourse  could  not  have  chosen  a 
more  a])propriate  theme  on  the  occa*. 
sion  of  his  claiming  a  degree  which 
should  express  his  proficiency  in  Theo¬ 
logical  Science  ami  Biblical ‘interpre¬ 
tation.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
interesting  University  sermons  we 
have  ever  read.  It  possesses  learnin-^ 
without  display,  fervour  without 
fanaticism,  and  doctrinal  truth  with¬ 
out  scholastic  dryness.  It  advocates 
the  contemplation  and  woi-ship  of 
Christ  in  heaven,  as  a  stimulant  to 
Christian  devotion,  and  an  antidote 
to  Popish  Mariolatry.  The  Vicar  of 
Liiracor  (Swift’s  quondam  benefice)  is 
evidently  an  enlightened  and  Evan¬ 
gelical  divine,  and  need  fear  no  com¬ 
parison  with  his  eccentric  predecessor. 


“  I  Will  being  the  Determinations 
OF  the  Man  of  God,  as  founb  in 
SOME  OF  the  “I  "Wills”  of  the 
Psalms.  By  Rev.  Pliillip  Bennett 
Power,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  "Worthing.  Fourth  Thousaml. 
London :  AVertheim,  Macintosh,  and 
Hunt.  1860. 


The  title  of  this  volume  gives  no  idea 
of  its  subject.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  hook 
of  resolves,  not  of  the  character  and 
dimensions  of  Feltham’s,  but  of  a 
higher  order.  From  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  the  Author  has  selected  some 
of  the  more  striking  passages,  in 
which  the  inspired  writer  expresses 
his  will  in  the  form  of  sublime  pur- 


ise  and  holy  resolution  ;  and  on 
lese  purposes  and  determinations, 
3  expatiates  with  heart  and  feeling 
here  is  no  attempt  at  profound 
loiightj  or  critical  analysis,  or  subtle 
Lsquisition,  but  a  skilful  laying  hold 
'  spiritual,  practical  truth,  and  the 
ringing  it  to  bear  on  the  moral  con- 
iousness  and  the  every-day  life  of 
le  believer.  Than  this  there  is  iio- 
ling  more  important.  With  what- 
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ever  distinctness  or  fulness  we  may 
set  forth  the  doctrines  of  our  Faith, 
ererythino  depends  on  their  embodi- 
niont  and  practical  exhibition.  Our 
principles  must  reveal  themselves  in 
!icts;  ami  our  actions  will  always 
carrespoiid  with  the  character  and 
iiitiiience  of  our  principles.  These 
are,  and  ever  must  be,  the  basis  of  all  • 
iiijj’her  and  holier  resolves.  A  pur- 
piiie  without  a  principle  to  animate 
it,  can  never  be  dii^nilied  with  the 
name  of  moral  volition,  and  will  in¬ 
evitably  sink  down  to  the  level' of 
fruitless  desire.  With  this  fact  pre¬ 
sent  to  his  mind,  the  Author  opens 
his  little  volume  with  a  chapter  on 
Tki’st,  which  is  followed  by  five 
chapters  on  the  ^Ministry  of  Testi¬ 
mony,  which  very  naturally  prepare 
the  way  for  the  next  nine  sections  on 
ruAYEii,  then,  as  a  sequence,  this  de¬ 
votional  element  is  made  the  life  and 
soul  of  Action  ;  and  after  expatiating 
on  the  heartiness  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  action,  he  closes  with  three 
chapters  on  Praise,  as  the  utterance 
of  joyous  confidence  and  filial  love. 

With  characteristic  humility,  he 
tells  us  that  his  pages  “  are  designed 
rather  to  suggest  than  to  teach,  to 
whisper  than  to  speak  yet  thinks 
that  “all  their  whisperings  are  of  im¬ 
portance,  for  their  subjects  are  from 
the  \\  ord  of  God  and  his  prayer 
is,  that  “  theyMiiay  admonish  and  en¬ 
courage,  remind  and  direct,  help  and 
contirni  the  people  of  the  Lord  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  respective  needs 
show  them  where  they  have  foiled  to 
determine,  and  where  their  determina¬ 
tions  have  come  short ;  and  thus  re¬ 
minded  of  these  things,  -.they-  may 
go  on  unto  perfection,  until  the  ful¬ 
filled  determinations  of  time  —  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  blood  of  Christ — bring 
to  them  the  fruition  of  glory  in 
eternity.”  In  these  holy  and  generous 
aq>irations  we  most  heartily  unite, 
and  trust  that  the  Author  will  find 
that  his  lessons  of  practical  piety  have 
contributed  in  no  limited  degree  to 
fluicken  the  life,  and  inspire  the 
pmyer,  and  hearten  the  action  of  the 
whole  Church. 


Westminster  Chapel  Pclpit;  Report 
of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin, 
Being  Transcripts  ot*  Short-hand  Notes 
taken  at  the  time  of  Delivery.  First 
and  Second  Series.  London :  Elliot 
Stock,  62  Paternoster  Row'.  1801). 

The  Way  Home;  or  the  Gospel  in  tho 
Parable:  an  Earthly  Story,  with  a 
Heavenly  Meaning..  By  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Bullock,  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Wor¬ 
cester.  Third  Thousand.  Edinburgh: 
Alexander  Strahaii  and  Co. 

The  Vicarious  Sacrifice  of  Christ; 
the  only  Foundation  for  the  Sinner’s 
Hope,  the  only  Motive  to  the  Christian’s 
Holiness.  Considered  with  Reference 
to  “  the  Word  of  Reconciliation.”  Two 
Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Davies, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Christchurch,  Maryle- 
bone.  By  Thomas  Nolan,  B.  D., 

■  Incumbent  of  Regent  Square,  St.  Pau- 
cras.  London :  Sampson  Low^,  Son,  and 
Co.  Ludgate  Hill.  1800. 

We  take  the  last  of  these  little 
volumes  first,  because  it  treats  of  the 
first  and  most  pre-eminent  truth.  It 
is,  ill  tact,  a  reply  to  two  published 
sermons  by  a  co-presbyter  of  the 
same  Church  with  the  author,  and 
claims  to  be  the  assertion  of  Scriptu¬ 
ral  truth  in  opposition  to  his  pestilent 
and  destructive  error.  We  have 
on  a  former  occasion  referred  to  Mr. 
Davies’  tractate,  and  Mr.  Herbert’s 
successful  reply.  It  is  not  needful, 
therefore,  that  we  should  now  do  more 
than  introduce  Mr.  Nolan’s  little 
work  to  our  readers,  and  recommend 
it  to  their  perusal  and  study  as  a 
defence  of  tiiat  evangelical  doctrine 
which  is  found  so  distinctly  set 
forth  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  the 
Bookxif.Common  Prayer.  Mr.  Davies, 
in  common  with  the  whole  School  to 
which  he  belongs,  has  laid  himself 
open  to  the  severest  strictures  ;  for 
it  is  only  by  the  perversion  of  the 
Saviour’s  words,  and  the  writings  of 
his  Apostles,  that  he  can  reach  such 
conclusions  as  those  put  forth  in  his 
sermons.  His  logic  is  as  much  at 
fault  as  his  theology  ;  while  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  teaching  is  subversive  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  redeeming  mercy. 
Error  is  skilfully  mixed  up  with 
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truth,  and  horcin  lies  the  danger.  As 
Mr.  Nolan  says,  justly  ; — 

“  Error  grossl}”  stated  may  he  almost 
left  to  itself,  for  it  is  sure  to  become 
powerless  from  its  very  jrrossness,  but  it 
becomes  reallv  formidable  when  it  is  set  | 
forth  with  subtle  refinings  and  nice  i 
distinctions,  adorned  not  unfrecjnently  I 
with  passages  of  thrilling  eloquence,  ; 
and  •aecom])anied  with  sentiments  of  i 
deepest  feeling.  It  is  (juite  possible  for  j 
unwary  bearers  to  listen  to  sermons  of  i 
this  stain])  without  perceiving  any  devia-  j 
tion  from  what  they  had  been  ac-  j 
eustomed  to  hear  from  the  w’ords  of  the 
llible,  and  the  teaching  of  their  Church.  | 
And  even  if  any  susj)icion  should  be  | 
expressed,  it  could  easily  be  hushed 
again  by  reverting  to  some  of  those 
touching  and  sentimental  a])peals  which 
are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  this  School  of  divines.  All  this 
makes  it  only  the  more  incumbent  on 
those  who  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the 
(lospel,  no  matter  how  rude  and  un¬ 
gifted  they  may  some  of  them  be,  in 
comj)arison  with  their  aceom})lisbed  o])- 
ponents,  to  raise  the  voic^  of  warning, 
lest  their  flocks  may  be  led  aw’ay,  by 
those  new  and  dangerous  conceits,  from 
the  simplicity  tliat  is  in  Christ,  if  they 
would  be  able  to  say  at  the  last,  not 
only  ‘  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare 
unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  Cod,’  but, 

‘  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  1  am 
clear  from  the  blood  of  all  men.^ 

Mr.  Nolan  does  not  profess  to 
-  wield  the  spear  of  Achilles  ;  but  he 
knows  full  well  that  a  sling  and  a 
stone  in  the  hand  of  a  stripling  w'as 
more  successful  than  the  sw'ord  of 
Goliath.  He  has  been  induced  to 
publish  these  four  sermons  on  the 
most  momentous  theme  of  our  Chris¬ 
tian  Faith,  and  we  cannot  but  rejoice 
to  find  so  many  of  those  who  minister 
at  the  altar  of  the  Established  Church 
choosing  their  side  in  the  great  con¬ 
flict  for  truth  which  is  now  oj)ening 
upon  us,  and  resolved  rather  to  suffer 
or  die  than  yield.  Their  banner  is 
HOW’  floating  in  the  light  of  heaven, 
and  bright  are  the  characters  with 
■which  it  is  inscribed : — Magna  cst 
Tcritas  ct  jprevahhit. 


In  the  WF.s’nriNSTER  Cu  vrEL  Vn 
riT  we  have  living,  bolv,  practical 
utterances,  published  bva  comniittoe 
composed  of  members  of  Mr.  Martiirs 
congregtUion,  and  with  “his  free  an.i 
generous  consent.”  Though  not  the 
production  of  his  pen,  but  only  the 
spoken  w’ords  which  fell  from  his  lips 
in  his  ordinary  ministration,  they  are 
sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  Pastor 
of  Westminster  (ffiapel,  and  bearii])on 
them  no  mistakeabic  impress  of  his 
mind  and  heart.  It  was  at  first  in- 
tended  to  confine  the  circulation  of 
these  discourses  to  the  members  of 
the  congregation  ;  but  hajipily  they 
have,  from  circumstances,  iH^come 
the  property  of  the  public— many  rf 
wdiom,  in  common  with  ^Ir.  Martin’s 


flock,  will  rejoice  to  have  these  pre¬ 
cious  W’ords  at  their  command.  The 
subjects  are  very  varied,  nor  is  their 
arrangement  governed  even  by  the 
law  of  suggestion.  It  is,  ])erhaps,  all 
the  better  that  they  are  thus  uncon¬ 
nected,  as  each  discourse  may  be  real 
independently  of  another,  and  leave 
the  full  impression  of  its  own  truth 
u|)on  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 
We  accept  the  volumes  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  form,  and  recommend  them  to 
all  our  readers. 


The  AVay  Home  is  a  beautifully 
simple  and  appropriate  exposition  of 
our  Lord’s  inimitable  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son ;  in  which,  as  the  author 
observes,  “  the  endearing  relations  of 
earthly  affection  are  employed  as 
images,  to  exhibit  in  their  most  at¬ 
tractive  form  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Gospel  truth  : — the  streams 
of  human  love,  as  they  meamler 
through  the  dearest  relations  of  lite, 
mirror  the  deep  things  of  God.”  It 
was  meet  that  He  who  came  forth 
from  the  bosom  of  the  PTither,  sliouhl 
give  us  the  deepest  insight  into  the 
Father’s  love,  and  embody  that  love 
not  in  W’ords  only,  but  in  deeds  of 
infinite  truth  and  meaniug.  His 
atoning  death  w’as  hut  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  His  saving  life ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  during  the  w’hole  of  his  sublime 
ministiy,  He  'svas  ever 
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,v ,  hoart  of  Ood  to  man,  .and  telling 
"  howthat  Infinite  Heart  throlibed 
”  purest  love  to  liini hence  this 

,v,r!ihle. 

wliiiiii  the  Oospol.  It  is  one  of 
(’lirist's  jno.st  liviiij"  words— a  word 
of  lift'  for  man  evorywhero  and 
throu-'h  all  time.  We  cannot  but 
rejoice  that  the  author  of  the  present 
work  has  so  fully  entered  into  the 
.nirit  and  desi;,;u  of  this  inapproach- 
al.lt'  production.  His  own  heart  is 
dually  in  sympathy  with  the  ycarninf^ 
aii.l  tiie  (hiin^rs  of  Divine  Love  ;  and 
sn})roni^ly  de.sirous  is  he  to  lead  the 
Strayed  and  erring  children  of  earth, 
Ihicic  to  the  home  of  their  Father  and 
their  (lod.  He  is  no  narrow-minded 
Aiitinoniiau  either  in  his  feelings  or 
ills  teaching,  hut  a  man  of  wide, 


^onerous,  joyous  emotions  ;  and,  as 
such,  is  well  adapted  to  speak  to 
tli'tse  who  are  still  afar  otf*,  and, 
taking  them  lovingly  hy  the  hand,  to 
guide  them  to  the  only  Source  of 
good  and  the  only  Centre  of  rest. 

This  i.s  the  third  thousand  of  the 
work,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  its 
circulation  may  be  multiplied  by 
thousiinds  more. 


The  Life  and  Wotiks  of  the  Kev. 
Ki»w.\rd  Paysox,  ]).1).  Compiled  by 
the  Rev.  Asa  (-ummings.  Three  Vols. 
Philadelphia :  AV.  S.  and  A.  Alartin. 
London:  A’isbct  and  Co.  1850. 


We  have  heard  of  an  American  clergy¬ 
man  who  felt  obliged  to  take  an 
annual  holiday  among  gaieties,  fri- 
volitie.s,  and  excitenient:^  in  order  to 
V'ork  (him  his  piety  to  a  proper, 
reasonahle,  gentlemanly  pitch  and 
measure.  Hi.s  ordinary  pastoral  and 
pulpit  occupations,  were  found  to 
tester  the  divine  life  within  him  too 
I'owerfully  for  him  to  restrain  its 
vitality  within  becoming  bounds.  His 
dithculty  was  not  to  attain  and  keep 
up  to  his  appointed  standard  of 
^spirituality  and  devotedne.ss,  but  to 
prevent  himself  from  towering  a  long 
jvay  above  it.  Our  own  ditticnlties 
liave  ever  been  of  a  precisely  opposite 


character.  We  count  ourselves  “not 
yet  to  have  attained.”  It  some¬ 
times  seems  as  if  we  never  should. 
Routine  duties  have  a  tendency  to 
excite  routine  emotions.  The  producer 
of  three  or  four  sermons  per  week 
(ami  we  have  had  experience  of  both), 
is  in  not  a  little  dangi'r  of  degenerate 
ing  at  times  into  a  .sermon-making 
and  a  sermon-preaching  machine.  The 
regularity  of  emotion  may  be  nndi.s- 
turbed,and  punctuality  in  production 
may  be  carried  to  all  but  absolute 
perfection,  but  the  first  is,  in  most 
cases,  to  be  deplored,  and  the  second 
is  in  all  cases  to  be  suspected.  We 
w^ould  rather  a  thousand  times  en¬ 
counter  our  occasional  distresses,  our 
times  of  barrenness,  of  palsied  inven¬ 
tiveness  and  thought,  than  command 
the  monotone  of  this  very  uniipie 
specimen  of  the  successors  of  the 
Ap  istles.  Such  men  are  strangers  to 
almost  all  the  forms  of  ministerial 
sorrows.  Their  souls,  happy  men  ! 
are  never  untuned.  Their  love,  such 
as  it  is,  know's  no  coldness.  Their 
zeal  in  the  service  of  the  Master 
never  flags.  Their  faith  is  inaccessi- 
l)le  to  the  assaults  '  of  scepticism, 
because  surrounded  by  bulwarks  of 
ineffable  self-complacency  and  self- 
complacent  ignorance.  They  are 
never  swayed  and  beaten  to  and  fro 
by  temptation,  for  they  never  felt  its 
tornado  blast.  They  walk  with  iijv 
right,  almo.st  with  jaunty  gait,-  under 
“  the  burden  of  the  Lord,”  because 
their  shoulder  never  felt  its  weight ; 
and  they  preach  evenly,  correctly, 
comfortably,  because  they  never  knew 
“_th^  terror  of  the  Lonl,”  iior  the 
agony  of  travailing  in  birth  for  souls. 
That  the  numbers  of  such  men  have 
greatly  decreased,  and  are  rapidly 
decreasing,  is  matter  for  profoundest 
thankfulness. 

The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Payson  we 
have  ever  found  a  stimulus  to  good, 
and  an  eminent  corrective  of  the  evils 
to  which  we  are  ])ecnliarly  exposed. 
It  invariably  a  wakens  wdthin  us  w  hat, 
if  we  mistake  not,  are  among  the 
most  sacred  emotions  and  desires  our 
nature  can  cherish.  It  is  powerfully 
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suggestive  of  lessons  of  greater  zeal 
and  purer  endeavour.  It  shows  the 
vast  responsibility  of  the  pastoral 
vocation,  and  presents  the  example 
of  a  man  who,  tis  nearly  as  may  be, 
fulhlled  it.  It  points  us  to  one  who 
Wiis  ecjually  instiint  in  prayer  and 
unwearied  in  exertion ;  one  whom,  in 
spite  of  his  notions  of  himself,  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  having  lived 
so  much  with  God  that  he  manifestly 
shone  with  the  reflected  glory.  Our 
reperu.'ial  of  his  life  has  largely  in¬ 
creased  our  veneration  and  love  for 
him.  And  while  we  warmly  urge  all 
our  readers  to  procure  and  read  it,  we 
would  with  especial  earnestness  and 
with  the  profoundest  respect,  com¬ 
mend  it  to  our  Fathers  and  Brethren 
in  the  Ministr}%  who  know  well  the 
trials  and  temptations  of  the  office 
they  sustain,  who  have  no  less  exalted 
an  ideal,  perhaps,  than  Payson  had  of 
its  magnitude  and  responsibility,  and 
who  will  probably  derive  from  the 
perusal  of  these  works,  impulse,  pas¬ 
sion,  and  principles  of  the  highest 
worth. 

We  pass  over  the  record  of  his  early 
life,  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  that  great 
era  in  his  history,  when,  as  the  subject 
of  redeeming  love,  and  glowing  with 
zeal  for  Christ,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  momentous  work  of  the  ministry. 
His  first  impiiLse  was  in  the  direction 
of  the  foreign  mission  field.  But, 
happily  for  his  native  land,  he  saw 
reason  to  abandon  this  design,  and,  in 
the  very  act  and  moment  of  so  doing, 
was  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  at  home. 
Having  resigned  his  office  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Portland  Academy,  he  with¬ 
drew  to  the  quiet  of  his  father’s  home, 
to  study  exclusiveh"  for  his  new  and 
divine  vocation.  During  these  months, 
he  was  literally  almost  consumed  by 
the  ardent  flames  of  unquenchable 
devoteduess  and  zeal.  Like  St.  Paul, 
Augustine,  Luther,  Francis  Xavier, 
Knox,  Whitefield,  and  sundry  of  our 
own  time,  he  had  seen  the  glories  of 
the  thir  l  heaven,  and  the  seven  times 
heated  furnace  of  the  lowest  hell ; 
and  he  felt  scarcely  less  intensely  than 


the  Apostle  felt,  when  he  said _ -‘♦tv 

is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel  ^ 

In  December,  1807,  he  was 
darned  pastor  of  the  second  Con<m..,r 
tional  Church  in  Portland,  where  hu 
preaching  excited  unusiud  atteiuion 
and  was  followed  by  corresponding  r.! 
suits.  The  additions  to  his  ehunk 
were  large  ;  he  often  having  the  h  in. 
piness  of  receiving  into  fellowshin 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty,  in  the  couti 
of  the  year. 

In  1825,  he  was  invited  to 
torates  in  Boston  and  New  York,  but 
was  not  to  be  tempted  either  bv  a 
larger  stipend,  or  by  the  plausible 
reasons  of  a  wider  scope.  The  result 
justified  his  decision.  He  was  be¬ 
loved  and  honoured  above  measure 
and  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  penple 
as  a  father  surrounded  by  his  chil¬ 
dren. 

As  the  task  of  presenting  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  Dr.  Payson’s  genius  and  pro¬ 
ductions  would  only  be  in  hannonv 
with  the  feelings  with  which  we  have 
spoken  of  his  life,  it  may  appear  un¬ 
just  not  to  proceed  with  this  part  of 
•  our  tiisk  ;  but  the  inexoralde  rerpure- 
ments  of  our  space  forbid  us.  His 
labours  were  eminently  ovvned  of  the 
Master  and  Lord  ;  and  we  heartily 
wish  we  had  more  of  his  spirit.  As 
to  this  particular  edition  of  his  Life 
and  Works,  we  can  only  say  it  is  by 
far  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  is  in 
every  way  creditable  to  the  firm  from 
wdiose  press  it  has  issued.  We  thauk 
them  for  it. 


.  EtHICA; — OR,  CnARACTEEISTICS  OF  ME5, 
Manners,  and  Books.  By  Arthur 
Lloyd  Windsor.  London  ;  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.  1860. 

The  principle  on  which  this  work  has 
been  written  is,  that  “the  literary 
life  of  the  past  two  centuries,  like 
the  social,  has  a  large  element  of 
anecdote  in  it,  by  the  contem])lation 
of  which  alone  it  can  be  fully  realised 
that  these  “  stray  waifs  —  straws 
in  the  intellectual  atmosphere,  not 
unfrequently  attbrd  material  for  the 
most  efficacious  mental  characteriza- 
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•ion  where  the  formal  fiicts  of  bio- 
craphv  proper,  though  at  first  sight 
inspiring,  gives  us  less  authentic 
nortraiture  aiul  that  the  Author’s 
avownl  object  is,  “to  arrest  these 
of  intelligence,  now  fast  eliul- 
in.r  the  ken  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  and  to  winnow  them  on  the 
thrediing-rioor  of  biological  criticism.” 
Sosy,  i»  tliis  the  Author  has  suc- 
twded  admirably  ;  but  then  tliis  has 
pven  to  his  work  a  correspondingly 
superficial,  and  to  us,  unsatisfactory 
character.  Wo  very  much  question 
whether  such  material  is  the  best  for 
“mciPal  characterization,”  any  more 
than  the  sjiarks  from  the  bar  upon 
the  anvil  determine  the  quality  of 
the  metal.  We  love  to  look  at  all 
sides  of  a  man’s  character,  but  to  take 
the  “element  of  anecdote”  as  the 
basis  on  which  to  found  an  estimate 
of  his  life,  is  not  to  do  justice  either 
to  ourselves  or  to  him. 

Still  the  Author  has  produced  a 
very  interesting  and  readable  volume 
—more  interesting  and  more  read¬ 
able,  we  doubt  not,  than  when  only 
“the  formal  facts  of  biography 
proper”  are  dealt  with.  His  second 
chapter  on  Milton  brings  him,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  into  contact  with 
the  man  Cromwell,  whose  Puritanism 
he  investigates  by  the  light  of  his 
Letters,  and  whose  character  he 
nohlv  vindicates  from  the  charge  of 
ambition  and  hypocrisy.  One  extract 
we  must  give  : — 

“Almost  P.S  an  invariable  rule  the 
detractors  of  Cromwell  have  mistaken 
the  exact  point  in  which  all  doubts  of 

his  sincerity  should  .nentre. _ The 

question  at  issue  is  not,  were  his  words 
consistent  with  his  deeds  ?  but,  were 
his  deeds  consistent  with  the  welfare  of 
the  State  ?  It  ds  not  a  question  of 
means,  it  is  a  question  of  ends.  It  is 
true  that  the  globe  and  the  sceptre  did 
not  harmonize  well  with  the  self-repu¬ 
diating  tone,  the  unassuming  garb,  and 
tlie  unworldly  tastes.  These  were  hut 
the  instruments,  the  tools  which  the 
ignorance  or  the  prejudice  of  the  vulgar 
wmetimes  compels  their  benefactors  to 
adopt.  The  hypocrisy  of  Cromwell 


must  be  decided  not  hy  the  character  of 
the  agents  that  he  used  to  ctVect  his 
purpose,  but  by  the  nature  of  tlie  pur¬ 
pose  itself.  Was  that  purpo.>e  in 
harmony  with  his  previous  conduct  ? 
There  is  evidence  to  prove  that  Milton 
tlionght  so.  And  if  it  was,  then  is 
CromweH’s  hypocrisy,  if  hypocri.sy  it 
was,  justified.  The  end  that  Cromwell 
j)ro])osed  to  himself — the  settlement 
of  the  national  difierences — could,  he 
clearly  saw,  be  attained  hy  no  otlier 
means.  If  he  must  go  on,  it  must  be  in 
I  the  same  track.  If  lie  would  retain  his 
I  co-ojierators  with  him  in  the  good 
cause,  it  must  be  by  gratifying  their 
whims,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
reputation.  The  only  compensation 
left  him  was,  that  those  who  ajiproved 
the  patriot,  vindicated  the  hypocrite. 
And  with  respect  to  the  charge  of  hypo¬ 
crisy,  his  advocates  are  not  without  a 
witness  on  his  behalf.  His  letters 
would  show’  that  if  Cromwell  was  a 
s])iritual  hypocrite,  then  were  all 
Puritans,  from  Haxter  to  Hunyan, 
hypocrites  as  well.  No  where  else 
could  be  found  a  more  perfect  jiicture 
of  astbetic  Puritanism.  He  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  representative  man  of  those 
gloomy  devotional  entlnisiasts.  As  be 
advances  in  life,  it  ds  clear  that  bis 
enthusiasm  waxes  stronger  rather  tlian 
declines.  Success  seems  to  strengthen 
I  conviction.  PA’ery  fresh  victory  is  a 
I  fresh  providence,  “  clear,  unclouded,  on 
hehalf  of  the  saints.”  In  every  action, 
he  sees  the  interposition  of  a  present 
Hod.  He  would  not  argue  with  his 
cousin  about  abstract  jirinciples  of 
obedience,  about  the  lawfulness  of  this 
authority,  and  the  nnlaw’fulness  of  that. 
Such  subtleties  were  but  lleshly,  fit  for 
men  of  carnal  minds,  who  live  only 
-jqmn  their  mnmpsimus  and  sumpsimus. 
He  appealed  to  fact.  Did  not  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  prove  the  justice 
of  the  cause  ?  Was  it  not  God’s  finger 
that  made  the  cavaliers  of  Kiipert  as 
stubble  to  their  swords  ?  Did  Fairfax 
cut  down  those  unrighteous  Kentish- 
men  ?  Was  it  not  rather  God  breaking 
the  oppressor,  as  in  the  days  of  Midian  ? 
Ormond  had  been  diiven  from  Dublin, 
witli  the  slaughter  of  four  thousand 
men ;  was  it  not  a  sign  that  the  Lord 
w’as  very  near?  Drogheda  had  been 
stormed,  and  not  thirty  persons  bad 
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boon  loft  alive  in  it ;  it  was  to  God  that 
all  honost  lioarts  must  j?ivc  tlio  praiso  I 
It  was  the  Sj)irit  of  (to<l  whioh  bad 
fut  it  in  thoir  hearts  to  knock  all  the 
oilicers  on  the  head,  kill  every  tentli 
man,  and  ship  the  rest  to  a  liii’^erin*:^ 
deatii  in  the  llarhadoes.  It  was  God’s 
revolution,  not  his; — God  who  had 
revealed  the  noocssity  of  his  reijrninj?, 
not  ho.  Surely  a  man  who  could  use 
such  lanj;uaj?e  as  this,  nii5?ht  as  easily 
have  iuij)osed  on  himself  as  have  imposed 
on  others;  mijjht  as  easily  have  mis¬ 
taken  the  exhausted  accpiiescence  of  the 
country  for  their  api)robation,  and, 
when  he  climhed,  have  fancied  it  was 
they  who  pushed.’* 

The  volume  embraces  the  !Mental 
History  of  Montaigne  Miltoii :  his 
l*olitic^<,  Prose  Writings,  ami  Pio- 
gra pliers  ; — Dryden,  or  the  Literary 
Slorality  of  aiiEpocli  ; — DeFoe,  ami 
tlie  Rise  of  l^imphleteering  ; — Pope 
ami  Swift,  Bolingliroke  ami  Harley; — 
(iohlsmith,  ami  the  History  of  Prose 
Fiction  in  England  ; — Characteristics 
of  Ancient  ami  Modern  Orators; — and 
supjdies  many  a  morccan  ddicat’ 
to  the  lovers  of  anecdote.  We  mean 
not  by  this  that  the  writer  is  a  literary 
tritler,  or  that  he  had  no  liigher  end 
in  view  than  the  gratification  of  an 
idle  curiosity  in  his  readers.  Far 
from  it: — in  conformity  with  his  pro¬ 
fessed  object,  lie  uses  the  anecdotes 
only  as  a  foil  to  throw  out  the  mental 
characteristics  yet  more  distinctly 
and  effectively.  He  is  a  man  of  ex¬ 
tensive  and  varied  reading,  of  severe 
thought,  of  keen  ptmetration,  and 
with  ])owers  of  analysis  which  emi¬ 
nently  (pialify  him  for  dealing  with 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  men 
wlio  stand  out  on  the  page  of  liistory^ 
as  the  types  of  our  common  race.  AVe 
congratulate  him  upon  tlie  success  of 
his  present  effort,  and  shall  be  glad 
indeed  agjiiii  to  meet  him  in  our 
literary  walks. 

SCAUSDVLE;  OR,  LtFE  OX  THE  LaxCA- 

SlIIKE  AXD  Yt)UKSinRE  BoRDEK 

Thirty  Years  ago.  lii  Three  Volumes. 

Loiidou :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  change  which  has  come  over  the 


whole  of  English  society  durincr 
last  quarter  of  a  century'^ is  far  dW- 
and  more  widely-s]>read  than  we  mX 
be  disposed  at  first  to  believe.  \X 
cies  and  influences  have  been  at\vork 
whose  operation  has  bei'ii  felt  fnaii 
the  cottage  to  the  palace,  and  froui 
the  man  who  is  almost  as  imuhofa 
clod,  only  animated,  as  any  of  the 
clods  which  he  daily  tread.s,  up  tn  tb* 
first  and  most  eminent  son  of  science 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  order 
of  things  ;  ami  to  ho  taken  hack  to 
tlie  scenes  connected  with  Border  life 
thirty  years  ago  is  to  stagger  our  faith, 
and  make  us  doul>t  whether  we  are 
in  the  same  world,  and  are  surrounded 
with  the  same  elements  of  thoindit 
and  action. 

The  tale  of  these  yolumes  he^^nus 
at  the  period  when — 

‘‘The  spinning  .iennv,  the  throstle, 
and  the  mule  had  been  established  in 
the  face  of  the  most  formidable  resist¬ 
ance.  The  power-loom  had  now  to  en¬ 
counter  the  fury  of  a  tierce,  fearle'S 
population,  maddened  by  hunger.  At 
that  time,  the  ancient  parochial  divi¬ 
sions  had  made  little  new  provision 
for  the  religious  or  mental  training  of 
the  people.  The  Sunday-sclnx)!,  the 
ancient  chapels  of  the  Preshvterians 
and  Independents,  the  missiouary  efforts 
of  the  Wesleyan  and  other  Religious 
Communions  from  the  great  towns,  Innl, 
however,  aided  the  clergy  in  spreading 
a  leaven  of  Christian  fetdiiig  and  prin¬ 
ciple  among  the  people.  We  shall 
find  this  spirit  exerting  a  marked  iu- 
Hnence  in  counteracting  the  nalive 
ferocity  of  the  untamed,  solitary  lite  ot 
the  forest  weaver. 

“In  this  period  of  transition,  the 
rudeness  of  the  untrained  population 
was  re.straincd  rather  by  its  own  great 
natural  instincts  than  by  the  intluenie> 
of  Christian  civilization.  This  race  ij 
brave,  frank,  and  honest ;  it  loves  an  1 
speaks  the  truth  ;  petty  jnlfering  and 
acts  of  mean  cunning  are  little  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  untutored,  and 
the  manners  are  therefore  coarse,  and 
give  to  a  stranger  an  iinjwcssion  ot 
rudeness  amounting  to  a  total  ahseiire 
of  personal  deference.  Its  vices  are 
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,1,,^^  of mon  to  whom  high  wa-cs  have 
rivon  for  labour,  often  on  the 
or  emlMiiknicnt,  or  in  the  mine 
I„.l  .l<mrry.  or  for  long  l.oura  at  tl.e 
?Ut‘  toun.lrv.  (Ivebonse,  or  otlicr  form 
of  work  requirinj?  .^reat  powers  of  en- 
Inranco.  Such  a  population,  witliont 
‘  ‘t  il  res(»urce  or  religious  restraint, 

tuYOssiirilv  seusual.  At  the  time 
Jhoii  the  story  opens,  a  large  ^lart  of 
till'  iH'Ol'h'.  "  ^vV  exliausting  labour 
at  tlie  luiml-loom,  and  yet  pinched  by 
ficiiinc,  was  driven  into  a  wild  de- 
jitrucdvo  outbreak. 

Scarsdale  Hall,  the  scat  of  Sir  Guy 
t?carsdale,  was  situated  on  the  Lanca- 
diire  border,  and  presented  to  the  eye 
a  iii.insioii  built  in  the  earliest  style 
of  the  Tudor  gothic,  and  was  ap¬ 
proached  l>y  a  wide  avenue  of  noble 
limes,  which  had  been  left  to  grow 
without  interference  from  the  hand  of 
the  woodman— the  two  lines  of  trees 
were,  however,  so  far  a^iart  that,  from 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  avenue, 
the  porch,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  the 
whole  front  of  the  mansion  might  be 
discovered  ; — the  porch  of  the  Hall 
looked  111)011  the  sunny  court,  shel¬ 
tered  by  its  living  screen  of  foliage 
from  the  winds,  yet  so  spacious  that 
from  early  morning  to  a  late  hour  of 
the  afternoon,  the  house  front  was 
always  bathed  in  sunlight ;  at  noon, 
no  part  of  the  central  avenue  was  in 
shade ;  hut  within  the  court  a  deep 
shallow’  was  always  cast  on  one  side 
of  the  garden.  In  the  heat  of  summer, 
this  overshadow’ed  pall  beneath  the 
court-wall,  formed  a  grateful  wtilk. 
The  garden  w’as  divided  by  yew 
hedges  trimly  keptj  like-living-walls, 
with  arches,  halls,  and  courts  of  green, 
making  each  walk  a  seclusion  sacrecl 
to  whispered  cojiversation. 

To  this  noble  mansion,  emliosomcd 
in  beauty.  Sir  Guy  brought  home  his 
only  daughter,  'whom  he  committed  to 
the  good  ami  trusty  ^Irs.  Hannah 
Nutter,  to  be  instructed  in  household 
customs,  country  habits,  town  man¬ 
agement,  and  about  her  country  folk  ; 
t'hile  Miss  Scarsdale  promised  to  be 
a  ifood  scholar  in  all  that  Mrs.  Hannah 
Could  teach  her  of  the  country  people 


— of  their /ctr.9,  work,  and  ways.  The 
young  lady  was  thus  introduced  into 
the  stern  duties  of  life,  and  had  to 
face  all  its  realities.  But  she  had  a 
heart  to  be  won,  and  a  suitor  \vas  not 
wanting.  She  herself  had  not  yet 
bognn  to  love.  To  borrow  the  words 
of  the  Author — 


Iler’s  was  a  virgin  nature.  Her 
own  sweet  empire — her  father’s  de¬ 
mesne.  None  should  encroach  on  these 
sacred  iirecincts.  What  violent  man 
w  as  this  w  ho  dared  to  assert  a  claim 
on  her  atfectioiis  ?  She  had  permitted 
none  to  think  that,  within  this  bound, 
any  one  could  reign  but  only  her 
fatlier,  and  lierself  as  the  chatelaine  of 
a  keep  placed  too  high  to  be  scaled. 
Who  was  this  man  w  ho  had  silently  for 
years  heleagured  the  fortress,  *  had 
gained  her  father,  studied  her  own  es¬ 
timate  of  life,  trained  himself  ])atiently 
to  win  her  love ;  was  formidable,  not 
more  by  his  silent  homage  than  his 
chivalrous  daring  ?  She  liad  been  un¬ 
conscious,  then  astonished,  then  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  now',  what  should  she  do  ?  Is 
this,  then,  the  fate  of  w’oman  ?  Is  it 
not  enough  that  I  am  a  daughter,  lov¬ 
ing,  devoted  ?  Have  I  also  aiiotlier 
destiny?  Can  I  not  avoid  it?  Must 
I  love  ?  Can  I  not  shake  olf  this  fasci¬ 
nation  ?  Why  will  he  grow’  always 
something  better,  liigher,  stronger, 
nobler  in  my  imagination,  and  claim 
my  love  by  a  devotion  wdiich  counts 
life  as  nothing  to  my  preference  ? 
What,  oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  Father, 
dear  fiither,  cannot  your  experience  of 
life  teach  me  that  there  is  some  other 
form  of  existence  for  w’omau  than  to 
be  a  ministering  angel,  with  an  over¬ 
powering  sympathy  which  folds  her 
nature  into  another’s  being  ?  .  .  .  She 
had  know'll  herself  only  as  her  father’s 
daughter,  full  of  reverent  afreetion. 
How'  was  it  that,  in  so  short  a  time,  a 
few’  weeks  or  months,  with  a  growth  of 
tenderness  towards  her  father  had  also 
grown  in  her  heart  a  more  agitating 
and  a  more  engrossing  lov’e,  w’ith  a 
sense  even  of  subjection  to  a  will 
stronger  than  her  own,  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  a  more  commanding  being  ? 
The  struggle  was  over.  She  had 
ceased  to  be  her  own !  She  was 
another’s,” 
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On  her  wedding  day  she  became  the 
Countess  Pendleborough  ;  but,  touch¬ 
ing  her  married  lite,  tlie  oracle  is 
dumb. 

The  work,  though  rather  long  and 
dittuse,  is  written  with  grace  and 
freedom,  and  the  tale  of  Scarsdale 
will  leave  many  pleasing  sunny  im¬ 
pressions  upon  the  memory. 


IlERnKET  ClIAUNCEY  :  A  MaN  MoRE 
Sinned  against  than  Sinning.  By 
Sir  Arthur  llullani  Elton,  Bart.  In 
Three  Vols.  l.ouclon:  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.  Cornhill. 

The  object  of  these  volumes  is  to  give 
the  history  of  a  man  who,  in  the 
various  stages,  relations,  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  life,  was  denied  the  justice 
and  the  confidence  which  his  character 
and  conduct  entitled  him  to.  He  was 
not  only  left  an  orphan  when  very 
young,  but  lost  his  guardian  a  few 
years  after  the  death  of  his  parents, 
and  was  thus  left  alone  in  the 
world.  The  executor  and  trustee  of 
his  guardian  was  Sir  Hugh  Littlecot, 
of  Sev'ern  Banks,  Mcadshire,  and  on 
him  it  now  devolved  to  manage  the 
little  atlairs  of  Herbert.  The  youth, 
with  a  fortune  of  throe  hundred  a 
year,  but  with  fair  jnospects  from  his 
cousin,  JefiVv  Ferris,  was  sent  to 
school,  and  Sir  Hugh  took  but  little 
interest  in  him  till  two  whole  years 
had  ndled  away,  when  the  worthy 
Baronet  invited  him  to  Severn  Banks 
for  a  fortnight,  during  his  school  vaca- 
tion.  With  Lady  Littlecot  young 
Chauncey  was  more  at  home  than 
with  Sir  Hugh  ;  while  her  daughter, 
a  handsome  girl,  with  a  profusion  of 
dark  ringlets,  whose  eyes  beamed 
with  merriment  and  mischief,  became 
to  him  an  olijcct  of  still  greater  attrac¬ 
tion.  Herbert  could  not  forget  Ada, 
and  he  ventured  to  ask  Sir  Hugh  for 
her  fair  hand.  At  that  time  the  old 
gentleman  was  mightily  ofieiuied  ; 
but,  on  a  future  visit  of  Herbert’s,  he 
consented.  Ada’s  ati'ections  became 
centered  in  Herbert,  but  Herbert’s 
heart  had  not  been  taken  wholly  cap- 


live.  He  went  to  travel ;  kept  «p  an 
occasional  conespondence  with  4 1 
and  nothing  had  yet  transpir^l 
awaken  her  suspicion.  But  HorV.t 
had  fallen  in  with  a  very  Venus,  who,, 
he  pa.ssionately  love.s  ;  still  writes  to 
Ada  ;  returns  to  England  ;  thinks  1,. 
cannot  he  hapiyy  with  Ada,  ami  i- 
prepared  to  sacritice  both  her  and  her 
fortune  ;  says  so  much  to  Sir  Hu-h 
who  is,  of  course,  deeply  iiulignant’ 
while  Ada  is  distressed"  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  maiTies  the  new  object  of  lib 
love,  and  from  that  day  his  nn.series 
multiplied  with  his  years.  Tnrouuh 
the  medium  and  the  iiifiuence  of  hb 
servants,  Sir  Hugh  laboured  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  jealousy  in  the  heart  of 
Herbert’s  wife,  to  read  asunder  the 
ties  of  friendship,  to  i)rovoke  duels 
to  blight  rejiutation,  and  danin  cha¬ 
racter,  till  Herbert  felt  as  if  he  were 
ill  the  coil  of  some  deadly  serpent.  In 
certain  jiarts  of  his  conduct,  apjiear- 
aiices  might  be  said  to  have  heen 
against  Herbert ;  but  so  conscious  was 
be  of  his  own  integrity,  that  he  never 
shrunk  from  meeting  face  to  face 
those  who  were  most  op^iosed  to  him. 
Ill  jirivate,  social,  and  public  life,  he 
was  ever  plunged  into  some  new  dith- 
culties,  and  it  recpiired  no  vulirar 
fortitude  to  breast  the  opposition.  He 
nobly  struggled,  and  came  forth  from 
the  coiifiict  “  a  man  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.” 

The  story  would  have  heen  more 
telling  if  it  had  been  less  extended: 
but,  as  the  Author  very  pirpiantly 
says,  “  people  do  not  read  novels  for 
the  sake  of  edification  ;  and,  if  good 
is  done  by  a  novel,  it  is  because  the 
writer  of  it  takes  the  reader  unawares, 
and  appears  all  the  while  to  be  trying 
to  amuse  him  and  though  he  “  is 
not  so  sorrowful  as  to  make  it  a  bitter 
task  to  muse  upon  pleasures  for  ever 
gone,  neither  so  hopeless  as  to  make 
even  the  recollection  of  sin  an  insui>- 
portable  weight  upon  the  spirit,”  yet 
he  thinks  “  it  is  good  to  search  out 
by-gone  times,  and  drink  the  cup  oi 
remembered  troubles  gently  to  the 
verv  dregs.”  And  in  this  light  these 
volumes  wiU  be  found  replete  witu 
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stancy  of  affection  which  is  to  be 
fouiul  only  in  woman’s  nature. 

The  story  is,  iiuieed,  a  sad  one  ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  iUiiiianity,  we 
hope  the  cases  are  but  few  in  which 
such  true,  pure,  disinterested  love,  is 
so  requited.  We  believe  that  wedded 
life  is  one  of  the  happiest  conditions 
of  our  earthly  state  ;  but  we  have  no 
desire  that  L)e>tiny  should  dra^^  any 
woman  throimh  the  same  roimli 

o  o 

wilderness  of  life  as  the  trials  of  Mary 
Gascoigne  reveal.  The  Author  has 
told  a  thrilling  tale  of  woe  ;  but  let 
not  his  fair  readers  conclude  that, 
after  all,  two  are  not  better  than  one. 


of  llvelv  interest,  but  of  great 
:d  moment.  Let  our  reader 
.  learn,  and  inwardly  digest.” 
ilen  and  entangled  threads  of 
i\y  be  weaving  out  a  more 
oils  robe. 


Be  vutifclly  lias  it  oeen  saui,  mere 
is  a  place  on  the  earth  to  which  vice 
has  no  entrance,  where  the  stormy 
passions  have  no  empire,  where  plea¬ 
sure  aiul  innocence  live  constantly 
toircther,  where  cares  and  labours  are 
deli^^litfiil,  wliere  every  pain  is  for- 
(^)tten  in  reciprocal  tenderness, 
vhere  there  is  an  equal  enjoyment  of 
the  pastjtlie  present,  and  the  future  ; 
it  is  the  house  of  a  wedded  pair,  but 
of  a  pair,  who,  in  wedlock,  are  lovers 
still.”  To  no  such  happy  home  does 
this  volume  introduce  us.  Here  is 
an  interesting  cliihl,  who,  through 
the  influence  of  her  mother,  is  sent 
early  to  school,  because  that  mother 
is  jealous  of  the  attentions  which  the 
child  receives  from  her  own  father. 
The  school-days  of  her  daughter  over, 
the  next  object  and  ellbrt  of  the 
mother  was  to  get  her  married.  This, 
too,  .soon  became  a  fait  accompli;  but 
the  husband  turned  out  the  very  per- 
sonitication  of  tyranny  and  cruelty, 
and  reduced  the  life  of  his  wife  to  the 
most  wretched  existence.  Hers  was  a_ 
life  of  crushing  sorrow,  of  daily  cruci¬ 
fixion  ;  and  yet  the  “  bitter  future,” 
which,  in  her,  “  winnowed  the  truth 
from  falsehood,”  instead  of  overcom¬ 
ing  her  womanly  love,  seemed  rather 
to  purify  and  strengthen  it.  Like  the 
ivy  which  clings  to  the  very  ruin,  she 
clung  to  the  man  who  had  sworn  at 
God’s  holy  altar  to  love  and  cheri.sh 
her,  but  whose  conduct  to  her  ren¬ 
dered  him  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
nian.  She  endured  with  a  patience 
that  was  truly  heroic,  and  with  a  con¬ 


Bflow  the  Surface.  A  Story  op 
English  Country  Life.  By  Sir 
Arthur  llallaiu  Elton,  Bart.,  Author  of 
“  Herbert  Chauneey.”  A  New  Edition, 
Iteviseil.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.i  (35  Cornbill.  18(3U. 

WiiAT  is  there  below  the  surface? 
What  is  there  not  I  Some  good  folks 
never  go  deeper  than  the  surface,  and 
are  content  to  take  things  as  they 
find  them  ;  not  going  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  they  are  ignorant  of  much  which 
they  ought  to  know,  while  those  who 
go  farther  down,  and  imagine  that 
something  must  underlie  every  other 
something,  are  everlastingly  haunted 
with  suspicions  and  jealousies,  and 
all  that  embitters  and  rendei-s  life 
wretched.  To  illustrate  and  apply 
this  simple  truth,  seems  to  be  the 
drift  of  this  Story  of  English  Country 
Life.  Here  is  a  gentleman-farmer 
_yvho  takes  to  himself  a  wife,  with 
whom  he  soon  ceases  to  be  happy, 
and  his  happiness  is  still  narrowed 
and  lesseneil  by  the  interference  and 
intermeddling  of  her  relations  and 
friends.  The  consequence  is,  that  he 
attends  more  to  his  farm  than  to  his 
family.  His  wife  is  thrown  into  the 
society  of  other  men,  and  hence  some 
dark  dubious  thouglits  come  Hitting 
across  his  mind.  Not  that  she  w'as 
unfaithful  to  her  vow',  or  even  longed 
to  get  free  from  her  matrimonial 
bond  ;  but  heart  was  estranged  from 
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heart,  an<l  the  spot  which  is  most  j 
sacred  to  mairon  eartli,  ceased  to  ])e  a  | 
Ixune.  Tlie  husband  was  the  better  I 
party  oftlie  two,an<l  made  more  tlian  ! 
<me  etfort  to  render  contented  and  : 
l)a])])y  his  otlierself ;  but  the  demon  of 
discord  maintained  the  supremacy  for 
years  ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  day 
in  life,  that  they  both  fully  awoke  to  | 
the  sill  ami  folly  of  their  past  i 
conduct,  lai<l  aside  their  suspicions  j 
and  ne;^lects,  became  reconciled  to  j 
each  other,  and  tasted  toj^ether  the  | 
joys  of  mutual  love  and  confidence.  i 
The  story,  thou^di  not  striking,  is  i 
instructive,  and  forms  a  very  im¬ 
portant  chapter  in  the  history  of 
wedded  life,  with  all  its  associations 
and  friemlshiiis,  its  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities,  its  temptations  and  plea¬ 
sures. 


tlie  sadness  of  their  unwillin<T  demr 
ture  from  the  land  of  their  vouth 
How  I  lon.Lted  for  unbounded  wealth 
that  I  nii^dit,  with  one  word  tVoni  i„v 
bps,  one  wave  of  my  hand,  have 
stayed  the  sacrifice !  Let  it  not  he 
supposed  that  ill-success  has  weaned 
them  from  love  of  home  and  father¬ 
land.  Too  often  the  human  heart 
clin^^s  all  the  more  resolutely  to  that 
which  has  caused  it  the  bitten^t 
trials.”  But  if  these  “simple  people” 
jdayed  so  manful  a  part  in  their  own 
En^dand,  then  they  were  of  all  others 
best  qualified  to  settle  in  our  colonies, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
empires.  Our  author  cannot  do 
better  than  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
honest,  industrious  ])oor  ; — write  for 
them,  and  plead  for  them. 


Tinsel  or  Gold  :  A  Fireside  Story. 
London:  James  Blackwood,  Bater- 
nostor  Kow. 

The  old  ada^e  is,  that  “it  is  not  all 
jxold  that  flitters,”  and  therefore  w'e 
must  never  jud^^^e  of  reality,  either  in 
men  or  thinits,  by  mere  appearance. 
As  a  diamond  of  the  lirst  water  may 
beencriisted  w’ith  the  coai*sest  earth,  so 
many  a  noble  life  is  passed  in  poverty 
and  privation  ;  and  the  object  of  this 
“  simple  domestic  story,”  is  to  brincr 
into  liirht  the  actual  condition  of 
many  of  the  rural  jioor.  The  author, 
who  cannot  set  aside  truth  for  any 
mere  conventionality,  anticipates  a 
certain  amount  of  censure  in  some 
quarters  on  account  of  his  views  on 
emii^ration.  In  representinj'  a  party 
of  Oxfordshire  pc‘asantry  embarking 
for  a  distant  land,  he  says  : — “  My 
fancy  wandered  to  many  past  scenes, 
in  which  these  simple  people  had 
played  their  part  manfully,  patiently, 
aiui  with  a  genuine  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  Yet 
Fame  blew  no  trumpet  for  them. 
Their  own  consciences,  and  the  heart¬ 
felt  greetings  of  their  friends  and 
kinsmen,  were  all  they  had  to  cheer 
them  on  tlunr  future  path,  aiiJ  lessen 


Branches  Running  over  the  AVali; 
or  Incidents  Illustrative  of  the  Col¬ 
lateral  Bouetits  of  Sunday  -  ScIkxjI 
Operations.  By  II.  E.  CranfieU. 
London:  Sunday-School  Union,  50 
Old  Bailey. 

The  design  involved  in  the  puhlica- 
tion  of  these  Incidents  is,  “to  stimu¬ 
late  and  encourage  Sunday  -  School 
Teachers  in  their  w'ork  of  faitii  and 
labour  of  love,  as  well  us  to  furnish 
them  w’itli  a  few’  practical  hints  to 
assist  ihem  in  their  noble  ciforts  to 
extend  the  kingdom  of  their  common 
Lord.”  Next  to  the  w’ork  of  the  Mi¬ 
nistry,  the  office  of  the  Simday-Scliool 
Teacher  is  of  unecpiallcd  magnitude 
•  and  importance,  and  every  facility  as 
'  w’ell  as  every  encouragement  should 
1  be  given  him  in  his  path  of  sublime 
I  and  sanctified  activity.  To  him  all 
,  England  ow’es  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
i  and  by  his  ctlbrts  the  Church  is  sup- 
j  ]died  w’ith  those  w’ho  are  to  constitute 
her  strength,  and  carry  on  her  schemes 
of  Christian  benevolence  and  enter¬ 
prise.  Let  him  accept  this  token  of 
!  affection  from  a  fellow’-labourcr  ;  aiul 
i  let  all  prosecute  their  delightful  work 
among  the  young  in  the  assured  he- 
'  lief  tiiat  their  labour  shall  not  be  in 
i  vain  in  the  Lord  : — that  if  they  sow 
^  in  tears,  they  w  ill  reap  in  joy. 
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TnF  Collt^cted 


'NVoeks  of  Dugald 

t'i.WAKT.  K-I-.  f'-’-  , 

ploim  nii*'-.''  Volume,  tclinburgli :  1. 

[’..n^tal'lo  and  Co. 


Tni<  <ni>i>leiuoiitary  volume  embodies 
the  tninslations  of  the  passa^yes  in 
loreiirii  laii^^na^^es,  to  be  found  in  the 
collivtod  works  ot  the  j?reat  and  ac¬ 
compli  Metapliysician,  together 
with  very  copious  indices,  which  will 
he  found  of  essential  service  to  the 


student. 

It  appears  that  thou<;h  the  learned 
Profo^sor  rendered  into  En^dish  many 
of  the  i)assa<^a's  introduced  into  his 
vritinirs  from  other  lan^niaj^^es,  yet  the 
state  of  his  health  did  not  enal)le  him 
to  do  this  in  all  instances  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  he  tlattered  liimself  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  second  edition  of  his  w'orks 
beini;  ever  called  for,  some  friendly 
liami  would  supply  the  omission. 
Hence  the  ])ublication  of  the  present 
volume.  But  as  it  contains  nothinj^ 
more  than  translations  from  one 
bnjfuajie  into  anotlier  —  since  the 
ori^dnals  were  used  to  elucidate  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  his  academical  prelec¬ 
tions— and  since  the  translations  are 
iiothini;  more  than  a  clear  and  faithful 
renderini^  of  the  originals,  everything 
like  criticism  is  excluded.  But  in  the 
collected  works  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
we  have  a  treasure  of  metaphysical 
science  of  inestimable  value.  Around 
his  feet,  while  he  was  living,  he  drew 
thousands  of  admiring,  earnest,  de¬ 
voted  disciples  ;  and  though  his  voice 
has  ceased  to  l)e  heard  among  either 
the  sounds  or  the  silences  of  earth,  he 
will  continue  to.  teach,  through  the 
medium  of  Ids  writings,  while  there 
is  a  mind  to  think,  or  a  truth  to  be 
learned,  in  the  region  of  a  i)ure  and 
intelligible  philosophy. 


The  Rhetoric  of  Conversation;  with 
lliuts  specially  to  Christianson  the  Use 
ot  the  Tongue.  By  G.  \V.  llervey. 
Edited  hy  the  Rev.  Stej)hen  Jenner, 
M.A.  London:  Richard  Bentley. 

There  are  few  Americans  who  can¬ 
not  carry  on  a  conversation.  English¬ 


men  can  face  each  other  all  day  long 
in  a  railway  carriage  without  exchang¬ 
ing  a  word  ;  and  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  break  the  monotony,  wo 
rarely  get  beyond  the  topic  of  the 
weather.  Contining  ourselves  in  con¬ 
versation  to  our  own  immediate 
circles,  we  are  constrained  and  re¬ 
served  when  thrown  among  strangers, 
and  fro(piently  careless  and  negligent 
when  talking  with  ourselves.  “  The 
Bhetoric  of  Conversation,”  by  an 
American  author,  is  designed  cldeHy 
to  rectify  the  latter  defect ;  he  scarcely 
alludes  to  the  characteristic  vice  of 
his  countrymen  in  conversation — 
their  extreme  inquisitiveness.  We 
remember  once,  when  in  the  interior 
of  Virginia,  being  pumped  ”  by  a 
General,  upon  whom  we  tried  the 
following  plan,  which  w^e  recommend 
to  all  who  may  imitate  the  cxamjde 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  visit  the 
Transatlantic  Republic.  “  I  was 
raised  on  the  other  side  of  the  Blue 
IVIountain,”  said  the  General  ;  “  and 
if  any  one  were  to  ask  me,  I  should 
say  you  were  a  Pennsylvanian.”  We 
replied  we  were  'not,  and  requested 
him  to  “  guess.”  The  General,  to  our 
great  amusement,  guessed  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  young  girl  guessing 
the  solution  of  a  conundrum  ;  and 
we  managed  to  turn  the  conversation 
and  leave  him  no  wiser.  The  genu  ine 
American  is,  however,  as  communi¬ 
cative  as  he  is  inquisitive.  lie  lets 
you  into  the  secret  of  his  own  history, 
and  then  will  acquaint  you  of  the 
secrets  of  his  neighbours;  especiidly 
Telling  you  what  they  are  worth. 

Yet  it  would  he  unjust  to  say, 
that  the  Americans  do  not  possess 
conversational  powere  of  a  high 
order,  in  what  may  he  called  their 
“  good  society.”  The  ladies  of 
New  York,  and  Boston,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  are  not  so  attractive 
the  beauty  of  their  persons,  as 
they  are  hy  their  conversational 
ability.  Young  American  ladies  are 
constantly  reminded  that  society 
expects  them  to  “  entertain.”  “  To 
entertain  the  gentlemen,”  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  in  constant  use  among  them  ; 
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and,  indeed,  many  use  these  their 
peculiar  charms  to  no  little  purpose. 
There  are  ladies  now  in  the  cities 
above  mentioned,  who  could  have 
vied  with  a  ].>e  Sevi<?ne  or  a  Du 
Detfand  in  the  attractiveness  of  their 
salons  ;  and  who  cultivate  their  abili¬ 
ties  to  as  {lood  purpose  as  did  Mrs. 
Eliziibeth  Montague,  or  Mrs.  Hannah 
^lore,  in  the  last  century. 

The  book  before  us  contains  an 
iniinense  amount  of  the  best  advice, 
written  in  a  ])leasant  and  agreeal)le  | 
style.  It  commences  by  laying  down  ; 
as  a  rule,  that  the  lii'st  re(juisite  for  a 
good  conversationist,  is  to  know  when 
to  be  silent.  The  laws  of  conversa¬ 
tion  are  treated  upon  in  reference  to 
style  and  ])hysical  habits,  and  rules 
are  given  for  its  practice  in  private 
life  and  in  general  society.  The  ' 
cliapters  on  the  Vices  of  Conversation, 
are  exceedingly  racy  and  telling  ;  yet  ! 
we  are  almost  compelled  to  ask  the 
question — Why  does  the  author  say 
nothing  about  the  egotism  and  boast¬ 
ing  which  characterise  his  countrymen 
to  so  large  an  extent  ?  He  is  deser¬ 
vedly  severe  on  the  practice  as  regards 
the  individual,  but  may  not  their 
patriotism  be  disfigured  by  this  paltry  j 
vice  ?  Many  intelligent  Americans,  | 
after  visiting  Europe,  return  with  | 
much  of  the  national  conceit  taken  i 
out  of  them  ;  they  are  none  the  less  j 
patriotic,  but  wiser  and  more  discri-  ! 
ininating.  Now,  our  author  advises  j 
such  to  read  the  travels  of  Mr.  Giilli-  I 
ver,  and  remember  that  upon  his  re-  J 
turn  fromBrobdingnag,he  thought  the 
sailors  of  his  own  country  the  most  1 
contemptible  creatures  he  ever  l)e- 
beld.  “  Some  men,”  he  tells  us — and 
the  remark  is  very  good  and  worth 
preserving — “are  formed  to  become 
by  travel  like  telescopes.  They  are 
pulled  out  to  the  most  extraordinary 
j)roportions,  and  it  takes  the  rest  of 
their  lives  for  their  old  neighbours  to  | 
sueceed  in  shutting  up  the  elongated  ^ 
worthy  into  his  narrow  and  natural  ; 
dimensions.”  ! 

The  book  throughout  is  pervaded  | 
with  a  deep  religious  tone  ;  too  much,  • 


we  are  afraid,  for  its  success 


general  readers. 
Christian  is  the 


among 
yet,  the 
form  of 


And 

..  ■  highest 

the  gentleman,  and  Ins  conversation 
should  be  pre-eminently  distinguhhed 
for  genial  kindness,  jiropriety,  and 
good  sense.  The  uses  of  convention 
are  defined  to  be  for  the  “  Reproof  of 
Brethren,”  the  “  Conviction  of  Un¬ 
believers,”  the  “  Removal  of  Preju- 
dices,”  and  tlie  “  Mutual  Edification 
of  Cdiristians.”  The  chapters  on  these 
subjects  merit  attentive  perusal. 
ltulc.s,  however,  wdiile  excellent  for 
guidance,  are  only  of  value  when  the 
heart  is  right ;  and  then  these  words 
to  the  wise  will  be  sufficient.  To  be 
as  perfect  as  our  author  indicates 
would  require  more  than  human  aid; 
and  we  should  have  continually  to 
look  to  a  higher  source  for  assistance, 
to  “order  our  conversation  aright,” 
that  it  might  be  profitable  for  reproof, 
for  conviction,  and  for  mutual  edifi¬ 
cation. 

We  recommend  “  The  Rhetoric  of 
Conversation”  to  the  thoughtful 
Christian  reader.  He  will  find  in  it 
many  a  word  fith"  spoken,  and  it  will 
suggest  searching  inquiries  as  to 
whether  he  is  rightly  employing  his 
powers  of  conversation — powers  preg- 
-^nant  for  good  or  evil  in  the  society 
in  which  he  moves.  The  following 
passage  is  especially  \vorthy  of  note;— 
“  One  of  the  most  liberal  and  bene¬ 
ficial  kinds  of  conversation,  is 
what  the  Americans  call  building. 

'  It  consists  ill  adding  something  to  the 
remark  of  another  ;  the  interlocutors, 
either  fortifying  each  other’s  proposi¬ 
tions,  or  saying  something  which  the 
observations  of  another  suggested. 
The  practice  here  recommended  is  not 
that  of  some  wise  persons,  who  never 
fail  to  improve  on  every  casual  re¬ 
mark,  ever  getting  the  better  of  an¬ 
other,  sure  to  have  the  last  w’ord,  and 
letting  slip  no  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  that  their  intellect  has  still  the 
mastery  of  ours.  Instead  of  pullin 
dowui,  they  build— they  literally  edily 
one  another.” 
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The  Principia  and  the  Bible;  a  Critique  and 

Argument.  Ry  J.  A.  Macdonald.  *  * 

By  revealing  the  incongruities  of  the  received  Philosophy,  and  exhibiting  the  truth 
the  Biblical,  tlie  credulity  of  infidelity  will  be  exposed,  and  a  link  supplied  in  the  h  * 
of  evidence  for  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

Congregationalism  in  Lincolnshire.  By  the  Rev.  J.  t 

Bakkek.  Containing  a  General  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Pro<>res9  off 
gregational  Principles,  and  a  brief  Account  of  the  Independent  Churches  in  th 
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A  fter  Many  Days.  A  Tale  of  Social  Re/mmi.  By 
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Questions  o/  the  Day.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parjier, 
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Archippus  ;  or,  the  Christian  Ministry.  In  a  Series  of- 

Letters  to  a  Young  Minister.  By  Pastor  Emeritus.  Crown  8vo.,  300  pp.,  price  58 

Iona ;  or,  the  Early  Struggles  of  Christianity  in 
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8vo.,  price  2s.  Gd.‘,  Cloth,  Gilt  edges. 

Emmanuel.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker.  Author  of 

“  Helps  to  Truth  Seekers.”  This  volume  consists  of  passages  from  Lectures  on 
the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  8vo.,  price  2s.  Gd.,  Cloth  Gilt. 

A  Eolume  of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Paxton  Ilool 

8vo.,  price  6s.,  Cloth  Antique. 
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Just  Published.  Price  3s.  Gd. 
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